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FOREWORD 











woud” co the book, “Andie, Baird of Manitoba College 
0 my collagie, fend and author, the Reverend J.AML 
Edwards, tay sincere appreciation for hia several yuts of ¥e 


cach necessary for the waiting of tis book, whieh adds fu 
ther interet as we mark the Centennial of Sait 
(1871-1971), now a pat of the University of Winnie 
Dr. Andrew Browning Baird seis one of the giants of the 
Church in Western Canada from the pioneer days of 1881 uot 
his death in 1940. ea splendid thing co have this fall eeount 
(of his if, work and influence in a0 many of the areas of in 





fet to which he gave his time and talents ove the year 
As a member of the low graduating class in Theology « 
Manitoba College prog to the new charter conbining “Mani 





ob” and “Wesley” 
Twill never onget the sight of Dr Bstd, presiding at out eos 
lecture iy Chueh History, esing to is fll stature with his 





allege officially as “The United College 


somewhat Mowing white heard, and saying, “Gentlemen, a 1 





profeworate of Manitoba Col 
loge, I give you my Benediction". This was an historic yeu for 
Dr Baird, hie students and Manitoba College. The final Theo 
logical Convocation of Manitoba College was held Apsil Bh, 
1997, in St, Paul's United Church, Winnipeg. Te marked the last 
pic addrese of “Ralph Connor”, the late Rex Dr. CW 
Gordon, and alvo sadly the lst Convocation of our prinipal, 
he late Dr. John Mackay, butt of whom died before she next 
Convocation ofthe College under the new charter 

This book, ag “labour of love” will releesh the memories of 

















many cf his former students and all-who vead it wil be te 
twatded by having it extend ther appreciation forthe in lence 
f Manitoba College in earlier days though the feof this great 
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ANDREW HIMSELF 





PENELOPE HERSELY 








ARLY DAYS IN CANADA WE 





One day in the year 1853 to sons of Andrew Baird of 
Lanark Cousty in Ontario came to the end of a hard day of 
laying a stone fence. Charles pat his last heavy stone in place 
then told his brother it would be the Inst stone he would 
lay. With emphasis, he declared “I am going to look for «place 
where they don't have sto ry a few days 
oney to enable him to visit 

some of their former neighbors who. had located in Perth 
n- Money was scarce in those days but 

















later he asked his father 











County, north of Lond 





the father gave the boy ten dollars and the latter started ox his 
journey to "Canada West 
“He went south to Kingston, then by boat to Hamilton, and 
then, by means of what we wou call hitchhiking today he 
his way to the dati around St. Marys. Some of hi 
Trends had settled near the village of Motherwell just six miles 
north, Most of the ground was covered with fixe hardwood 








res, walnut, oak, butirnt, hickory, maple; i certainly pre 
sented challenge to anyone who might be looking fr a farm 
Site The land would have tobe cleared. Charles looked around 
and he was not daunted by the “bush.” In fact he awa farm of 














‘one hundeedaetes just covered with vingin forest and he made « 
‘ick decision, That farm would be his, It was owmed by the 
{Canada Company but wor available, 1 as tue that there were 


‘ones inthe district but hed reached the conclusion th te 
land was fel, So he turned homewards. He racked Kington 
swith to dollar in his pocket but an arouse sullcint to Buy 4 
fing for certain gil im Lanark to whom he had am important 

propos to make 
The district in which Charles lived had been the scene of 
rom Scotland in the years 1820 and 1821 





‘Times had been very hard in the area around Glasgow in the 
carly years ofthe nineteenth century. With determined zea, the 
people in thi area concluded that emigration was the only 
olution for their troubles, The War of 1812 had apparently 
‘made Upper Canada familiar to them and they decided t 
appeal 10 the British Government for help in leaving Scotland 
for this part of Canada, The Scottish members of Partsment 
from. the constituencies give real cooperation and brought 

sbi 
believed that colonization war the surest protection from fu 











effective pesuasion to hear on the Go 








ther hostilities inthe Canadian tertitory 
Tn any event the help was forthcoming and the Government 





subsidized the venture generously, offering free land and cash 





fume for a start. A number of societies for emigration wer 
formed around Glaagow and by the mile of June in 1820, fie 
such groups were eady For sang, with a total of to hundred 
families, Considerable publi interest was aroused in Glasgow 
and we read of donations of Bibles and other books beng re 
‘quested for the use of the emigrants Soon the geeat 

ras urder way 








sing the summer of 1820 nealy twelve hundred ps 





ple 
fame over to Canada under these auspices. They were met at 
Quebec by sepresentatives of the G 

directed 10 «certain distiee south-west of Ottawa The territory 
‘wan given two names, Lanark and Renfrew, after the home 
‘Counties in Scotland. The expense of travel from Qucbce was 
Did and seed was provided at prime cost. TheGovernment 
treated the people with great Kindnes and ater thet hardships 


ernment and then were 








in Scotland, they were delighted with the prospeets in the new 
land, As time went on, some of the people came to hear ofthe 

juctivity of the Land near Lake Huron and moved into 
that district. Moat of the Bards, however, w 














with the orignal setlers, remained inthe Lanark aes. 
‘But Charles Baird. decided om Canada West, and # was to 
Motherwell that be brought hiv bride io 1854 
pevous and we can belive that bride and groom were not vc 
time of poverty, Their parents had doubles given them a good 
(Ghales Bird and his wife ikewise grew prosp 
eas as Fertile as fhe bad guessed In fact, today itis all one of 
the finest farming areas in Canada. A short distance from the 
vilage of Motherwel stands a large farm house, substantial and 
well Rept, which bas at air of both age and importance Ii 
Imade of stone and holds well she secret of it agen that house 
Andrew Browning Baird wsered his frst ery on the sith of 
‘October, 1855. He was to be the eldest of twelve and all the 
children were to be present atthe Golden Wedding Anniversary 
father and mather, 
hss Baird as 3 man of litle eve 
beginning he was anxious for the edveation of his fanly. He 














ers im Lar id grow prow 


ns The and 

















wat alo decply cious man and for more than forty yeas a8 
Superintendent, he Ted the Sunday School in the Motherwell 
Presbycerin Church. Charlee’ wile was 2 woman well able to 
manage this household, Andrew said of her that "she wat 
mother who possessed infinite patience and wid in the ma 
agement of her chldcen.” She was aus a siger of od-fashioned 
ballads and a narrator of family traditions 








Andvew fist attended the lite log schoolhouse near his 
homey then went to the brik building which replaced the frst, 
As he long afterwards told university graduating elas, heen 
joyed life in his boyhood, We hear nothing of "frustration 


Childhood worries He took part in most thal was gong ot a 








showed a interest in advent of subjects a teat that was to 
stay with him for if 
The town of St. Marys was the centre of much ofthe activity 

















‘of his boyhood. The railway # 





a wos a vital and interesting 
Place. In the winter the farmers for miles around browght in 
‘ordwood for the locomotives. The Grand Trunk burned wood 
and this dintriet produced top quality fuel The Baird fam 
Teasured up wit the bes 

Tn the summer, large amounts of 
the sition, Some of the winters wood was placed in reserve 
and then pied in great stacks and bumed, Water percolating 
"through the ashes produced lye which wa then boiled. The Ive 
‘was boiled in great iron pots and the operation was indeed 
pcctaclar 
Colored flames, red, yellow and purple. What was lett was th 
potash and this wat shipped to Monteal. Fora few days the 
Farmers would wait expectanly to hear how ther potash fd 
iraded and the consequent price The sale of potash provided 
‘elcome addition to many 4 family budget. Andrew never for 
fot those boing pots of lye which made some ofthe fee than 
pious spectators think of the infernal regions 











rash wore shipped from 


























Anew also recalled the place which the Eaton store filled in 
the life of hitb 

‘operated a general store 
another brother hal 
street, Andrew’ father and Timothy Eaton were close frends 





hood. Timothy Eaton and his brother James 
nthe main street of St. Marys, while 





ry business onthe other side ofthe 


and virtually every purchise possible was made at Eatons store 

‘Andiew ws consequently im the store frequently and was en 

Uraled as he watched the activities of the retail xtablishment 
[At one time Timothy Eaton became the 

Iiful horse which he lent tothe Baird fora period. The horse 

was certainly not a farm horse for it stepped along like the 

Uhoroughbned that i was. The Baird family were ene 

it for people stopped to look at it on the road. 
Andrew never forgot that early contact with dhe great Ba 














onguniation, On one occasion when his father asked iim what 
fhe wanted to be when he grew up he sid he would like to be a 
lerk in Mr. Eaton's store. But father Bund had other pln for 
his eldeat son, 

‘Naturally lage part of Andrew's early life revolved around 
the school The early setlers had been anxious about the schoo! 











facilites for many of then fa fair education themselves and 
‘were descous that their chien he not neglected. fy 1847 
rueture of los wat erected. This school at Pullarion served 
‘the community well, fo besides providing the day-schoo twas 
2 church on Sunday ad supplied a entre for Wednesday pray 
tmecting and a singing school. H even saw the beginnings of 
ble Iibrary 
rey in many instances and this mean journeying on foot or 
m horseback, for there were no roads fit for buggies. Before 








certain reading enthusiasts would meet ther 
‘exchange books, They had to travel several 











Jong, ctcuating braries were established in different sections 

The frst teacher wis & Me. James Brown who had obtained 
hi own eduction in Scotland. By the year 1858 the Presby 
terian church was able wo evcet ils own building and Re 
Rober: Hamilton began « long and ditingished pastorate in 
charge of both Motherwell and Avonlsank. These wo men made 
4 remarkable contribution tothe wellbeing of the people in this 
area, The church aad the school worked together doxely 

The sehool program included not only the standard subjects 
of thove days but alo a daily recitation of Pesims and pare 
phrases. Later Biblical instewetion was introduced, seth Robert 
Hamilton being the guiding sist, This scholar also evtalised 
elass for the study of Latin and Greek, It must be admitted, 
however, that some af the p 
this later “til” than che pupils. But Andrew Baird joined the 
‘lass and lad the Foundation fo hie casialearer 

Aletes and sport were ot neglected in the Motherwell 
dlstriet and the pupils had good times. The school even divided 
self into two groups, “the Mitchell Bug.” and “the River 
Bugs" and the competition was keen. The river had a good 

















soeimming hole which in the winter provided a smooth skating 

Andcew Baird was laying « god foundation for his sub 
sequent carer He was happy to Come back so Motherwel from 
Winnipeg on the evening of December 29, 1916, to at as chai. 
aman of large gathering which had ssembled from far and neat 


to eelebrate the opening of a new school, He recived great 











scclsim that i verell's most famous son in Cans 
Sian national fife 

TE soon became appatent that Andrew was a very bright boy. 
He loved reading and even at aight when the lamps. were ex 
tinguished he would lie on his stomach in front of the fire to 
read an extra chapter of one of Sent's novel, tn keeping with 
Scottish tradition, his parents decided that he wae destined for 
the ministry. The Bad Family fille up more than one pew in 
he church at Motherwell and attendance at service, Sula by 
Sunday, was regular for all. In fact it was a Tamily joke that 
often there was ton af Birds at church, was not suprising 
that the eldest Baied boy soon gained an intense interest n 
cthrch and chureh concems: And nothing ws allowed to stand 
in the way of Andsew's preparation fora church caret, Whe 
fone reads the journals and diaries that he kept a various times 
there is seen litte reerence to money problems. Andtew did 
not have to interrupt his course to go ott and earn money Hs 
‘couse was straight ~ elementary schol high school, university 
ts, theology, postgraduate stidy in Ealinburyh and Leipei, 
‘without a beeak. The theifey family managed their finances vo 
that education was provided for when the tine caine. I is mot 
uprising that year later the son ofthe Motherwell frm was 
able to "manage" his college, not only in academic matters but 
in busines requizements a wel 

High sebool was the next step for Andrew and for this he 
went tothe Golleyite Institute in St. Marys, six miles distant. It 
vas the custom for the pupil to lve ithe town during the 
week and to walk home for the week-end. Andrew walked the 
stance without mich effort but there is a story told around 























St. Marys that he counted the steps and marked one spot asthe 
“Tiaway” house.” The spot is sll pointed out to visitors. 
Andrew learned to walk, He was later to walk a few hundred 
ries on his famows trip to Edmonton when his horse became 
fecaleitrant 

“The Collegiate Institute in St, Marys of that time was an 
efficient institution, for it tamed out a remarkable group of 
men, some of whom became national figures, Arthur Meighen, 
Charles W. Gordon (Ralph Connor), William Tier, Frederik W. 
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Ker are a few 

















2 COLLEGE IN TORONTO AND ABROAD 





As with most Wes 
place for higher edueatio 


sn Ontaio students of those daya, the 
wns Tovanto. So Andrew was nex 





rue at Upper Canada College, the wellknown boys" school 
Apparently he was “catching up” on a 

int fow months he was enrolled in U 
University of Toroat aad working hard for his Arts degre, He 
‘thoroughly enjoyed his college days in the Queen City. An ex 
tract from his journal gives a excelent pieture of the life ofan 








tindergradust in Toronto inthe event, 





November 10, 1875. 


1 am in my twentieth year: my 20th birthday 
was 6th of October list ~ an undergraduate in 
the Univenity of Toronta ofthe third year-—an 
honors man in Metaphysics and Oriental Lang 

Thave been nearly three years in Toronto, the 





first hal:year of which was spent at Upper Can 
ada College, the emainder in University College 


5 








board in Kx 
ing. My room ie No. 3, aid my roommate is 
John McDiarmid, who was a classmate in the 
University last year but who is now in Fist Yen 
Theology. 


Co 





lege, Residence — new bu 











ticity bell rings But anit often fais to woken 
te, the first sound T hear i Mac's “Jump up, 
Haid, you've no time to lose." Then I have t 
bury’ up and dress and when Tam jst done, the 
breakfast bel vngs 
Alter breakfast itis time to get ready for 
taphysis with Prof. Young 
ick and since nine clock with Prof. 





lectures. We have & 





leas try to e on hand at this time, Between ten 
and eleven, Ihave an hour inthe Library reading 
foom to revrite my notes and usualy have @ 
eve minutes to spare forthe ther reading oom, 
Then comes Chemistry, and alter that (on Tues 








k precisely, Valways at 








days and Thursdays), Hebrew; then 





‘After this T loaf around chat, read the papers 
for some light iterate, cl the hour is up and 
wwlly Metaphysce or Hebrew, with peshaps 
sprinkling of Chemisty. 

Tsually ake a walk during the after 
immediately after tes, sometimes down to the 
Mechanics’ Institute reading room of which nat 


work, This 











tute Tama member. Tea comesat sx o'lock ad 
thick Lam wot ale ny (osoore coon 
tmecting, the evening work begins and continues, 
theoretialy, throughout the evening. About ten, 
Mac goes toed and 1, f 1 fel in good humor, 
rove my Inmip tothe other end ofthe room and 











This looks like a very regular fife when i is 
written down, and in 





doling, i misrepresents 
the facts. For there are afternoons atthe 
Mechanics’ Instcute, mectings ofthe Literary 
and Misionary Socictie, and committee meet 
ings which break wpa 





Interesting articles in the Glabe, or mayanine 
or football 





makes no further reference tw his life at Upper 





drew's Journal continues an in much the same vein, He 





bbut he was loyal to that institution, and. years, 
enthusiastic member 





f the Old Boys" Group in Winnipeg. He 
never lost the memory of bis days at "UCC." 

The college years pased quickly at pleasantly and in his 
Journal ate deseriptions of partes hed by students in the bl 


lings. One student celebrated the attainment of his ma 








his having pased the Chrstinas chemistry examines 
ion, These celebrations began at 9:30 in the evening with an 
elaborate supper. Then came the usual feast of reason nd flow 
fof soul,” with each quest contributing to the entertainment 
They separated at 2:00 sum. Andrew was usually invited to 
these suppers for he was sociable young ma 

Sut studies came ist with Baird, and all through his Journal 
it can be seen that he was paying strict attention t 
of study 





he Business 
He wat an excellent stalen, and he saw toi that 
“extracurricular activites did not interfere with his main 
ject. tn fact toward the end of his Thind Yea in Arty for 


Petiod of a monthy he made no entses in his Jourmal xs “the 





sity of a frst elas in Metaphysics left no leisure for 
‘my diary.” But May 20uh rolled around and all examinations 
were finished, so he hurried to get packed for lewing 





Jin Island at the north end of take 
Huron. He visited home fist but he spent only three days thet 





Yo be an eventful summer for he was going on his 8 
Feld. Tt was on Mani 














and then was off f 





his first expetiencein the practical ministry. 
His remarkable that fortyeight years later, when he wis 
asked for information about is firs nssion field, he was ab 
To give a most precise and detailed account, Its worth quoting 
roan thi letter of Septctnber 16, 192 


1 reached Manitowaning an the steam 
Silver Spray” fom Colingwood in May, 1876, 
dy first sermon on the 280 ofthe 








an adience of fifteen persons. The 
announcement of the meeting had been short 





cry many’ knew about it, but our ad 





ees i the latter part of the summer geew to be 
out forty or filty. My parish included th 

rth side of the Isindy although technically 
Mnitowaning som the northside. On ne Su 
day I preiched in Sinitowaning and Hilly Grove 





he aerate Sunday at Lake Mine 

Bay and Michaels Bay, with 

aon services at three or four other places, 

Budges, The Sash and Lake Manitow. Neal all 
my traveling was 

«big lumbering, oxghging draft 














one, trom Mf, Lyon, of Michvel's Bay, but 
shanks mare.” The occisiona alternative wa 3 
sikbout owned and navigated by a Seotehman, 








med Sim, of South Bay, and aot afew delight 
ful days did spend ow Lake Huron between 
Michal’ Bay and South Bay in Sit’ bout 

Twas twenty years of age then, very faw and 
immature, but the peuple were extraordinarily 
patient with me and far more spprec 

















Jaan Han ahwenpe beens. eight spot in ay 


Im the lett Andrew then proceeds to give the names of 


n 








fwcentythree familie and individuals with wi 





he became 


sequined that sunsmer. Obviowaly, his ist experience in the 


active work of the ministry lefts strong impression on him 





‘shen he could reall t 0 wel 
When Andeew entered Theology, the summer fields were a 
regular part of his program. Apparently no diary was kept of 
est later experiences, but they included Nisin, Stoulfville 
and Newmarket in Wester Ontario, These isa story told of his 
Petiod in Nipissing, in the summer of 1877, Whey he artved st 
South River he found «certain man named Wright who needed 
nursing eaee and medical aistance. The man hailed from the 
eastern United States and. was waiting for his wife who yas 
coming to join him. The medical help arrived and the young 
‘theolog supplied the nursing cae. The man recovered before it 
Wile arrived ad Baird endeavored to get him ready for the 
meeting, The nune sapped one 
‘man Wright reasonably presentable, Iwas to Baird usta 
he experiences of the mission field and he had 





his own shirts and mde the 








atthe ineident when, forty-one years ater, this man sem 
him two new shirts, one for replacement and the secon for 

Andrew continued 
began his studies in Theology at Knox College, tn the fies yea 
he captured scholarship of $50.00 for General Proficiency. 
The next year he received the Alexander Scholarship of $50.00 
in Exegeties The thd year brought him the Fisher Seholarakip 
ff $60.00 in Exegetis. tn addition he rectived the Clark Prie 
for having taken the highest rks in, New Testament Greek 














during all nee years. his upper years he was appointed tur 
in Greck forthe preparstory class, Each student met twice 
week for reading and the students of all years met together on 

A further repott stated that “the Students’ Me 
Literary Society — of which Me. A.B. Bai was 












aking and for reading and criticizing essays The 




















shan in Card 
The yoursg man fom Motherwell ook the rogulat course of 
thce years in Thoology as given in Knox College, and his ie in 





Totonto. followed lagely the sume pattern which had 
fred in hit cay days in. Art, He went regularly tothe 
Jhurch services om Sunday andl attended whatever Bible clases 
were available or him in the alternaon. He mised mo apport 
nity to hear outstanding preachers Quite prophetic he wat 
ntracted to Dr John M, King of St James Square Church. This 
ininnter had x lange Tolewing among university students who 














Found his discourses stimulating Mt can be sald that King 
formed a high opinion of this eager, Ine working young stu 
ent who had dedicated his fe 10 the 





rnistry, and sat in 
‘uurch Sunday after Sunday. Both mea, unknowingly, wee 
being prepared for thei eal to Manitoba Gollge 

And Andrew completed a brilliant career at Knox Colle 





id the Univenity of Toranta: He was stl wide reer who 
He wan schol — bul the lative was 15 show that he was 








3. THE CALL TO A MISSION 





The Univenity of Edinburgh was the next stop for this be 
liane young Canadian as he settled doven to. prepate for his 
Bachclor of Divinity degree, Fortunately. he a 





sin kept jou 
ml which giver a good picture of his life atthe Scottsh Univer 
Sity. The subjects studied included Hebrew, Apologetics, Syste 
matic Theology, Church Hlisory, Biblical Criticism and Elocw 
tion. His profewors were Doctors Flint and Charteris of the 
Univenity, Dr. A.B. Davidson in the Frce Church College and 
De. Joke Kerr in the United Presbyterian € 








of his eis was 
permit him plemy of time fr wide teading 
‘Some of the Canadian stents who went to Edinbuigh wit 
tout knowing anyone had a lonely time, This was 
iy. A few of he 
inburgh and the group had sn interesting time, In reading his 








wth Andes, however, for he made friends c 





fellow-lasmater from Knox College were. a 






diary, one can almost. fee the relaxed atmosphere. of the 
Vietorian years, There is no tefereice to mone 

apparently his father looked after that 
Student could concentrate on his 

















present at three services or lectutes, Hestened carefully tothe 





feat Edinburgh preachers and often their texts went ito hit 
He also went to 








Weread 


“Went to hear Prof. C. Brown in the Chemistry 


‘dass this morning Ie was an interesting lecture 





‘on marsh gus fie damp, ee 


Went to hear Lorimer, Prof. of Public Law in 
the aftemoon 


Attended Calderwood’s lecture on matter and 





Heard Prof, Faibair’s lecture om Islamism and 
Pr, Masur on Shakespeare 


Went with 
on Marriage.” 





is diary shows that he spent part of every day studying, 
usally inthe afternoon, for eles lectures came in the morning 


ay 
societies, priyer mectngs, temperance talks and church assem 


He made it his husines also to attend meetings of miss 





bles. Frequently he visited art galleries and museums. He cer 
tainly did not waste hie time and no doubt bis parents were well 
‘content with his progress. 

In beeween times, Andrew entered into the soca fe of the 
city, So the months at Edinburgh went quickly and in the lst 











week of March he made this entry in his dary: A steady grind 
for the examination next Monday 
Examinations Finished, fe 





3k & run over to Ayr ad then 
nto Glangowe where he saw a football match, Thee sermons 

n Sunday. He then visited String and Abbotsford 
und returned to Edinburgh for the great event af April 20th 





‘Capped as 4 B.D. of Edinburgh University. Great crowd and 


00d speeches. Tibb and Gragte exme back aftr absence of a 





‘woek,Saled at five from Leth for Hamburg. 

With bis B.D. degece from alinburgh, Anirew ws now eeady 
to listen to the words of the German theologians, Lele wis 
his destination 

He anived in Leipzig on April 25, 1881 and found five 
friends wsting for him. He got settled in lodgings, ad the nex 
day being Sunday, he attended chutch where he “understood 
bnly few of the common words,” On Monday he got his trunk 
and sctiled down to. "working away at the lectures and the 
grammar.” Apparently he had enough German to gasp the 
lectures for he w 





the reading room.” The next Sunday he went to the English 





pel, where the prayers were reid by the American Cons 
Tm the Joumal of May Sixt there appears a very sighilieant 
item: “Had a letter from RG. Sinclar about the North-West 
wth» copy of the Battle 





newspaper." ‘Three diy later 





nes another item: “Bisied myscll urday finding out about 
he steamship companies from German ports to America.” Tt 
‘would appear that an important event transpired that week and 
hat Andeew Baird received hi al to come back to Canad for 





A mission at Fort Edmonton. He sid afterwards that he had no 





the 
= tap 
Store but the aes was marked “unexplored teritory.” 





bok ties a Lemay 





th get the information He loe 








being eae to serve, but apparently it never acered to him 
He hastened to get some sight-seeing done and t 
n. Four 

were spent on this exeursion and then he retumed to Leipag 





Alay he act out with twa fiends for Dres 





five days 








‘The next days were spent in looking ove Leipzig, baying books 
and etting ready to leave, ‘The speed with which Andiew 
hastened ¢o answer the eal certainly showed thatthe urgency 
had been impressed upon him aad doubiless James Roberso 

convener of the Home Missionary Committee of the Manitoba 
recbytery, was the author of the haste. Robertson was noted 











for never wasting ime. A few weeks ater, he was to be appoie 
{ed Superintendent of Presbyterian Missions for the whole of 
Western Canada, The West ys opening up ata extraordinary 
face and the Church frantically needed mem 

‘So, on June 25, 1881, Andrew recorded “My lst day in 
Leipzig” and om June 24th seven friends saw him off at the 
ation ashe took the tain for Frankfort. A week later he sailed 
fom Antwerp for New York om the steamer Rhyoland. Thus 
ended his college days in Europ 

The men in charge of the Home Mission Cofnmiltee of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada were wide awake, imaginative 
and aggresive, and the mission spread rapidly. The Maaitob 
Presbytery, which included practically all the North West iis 
jurisdiction, had a definite policy of placing a frst missionary in 











4 new field of opening settlement, Usually within a year of the 
pearance of the fist settlers ina community which showed 
Promise, missionary would be seat in to reside among the 


people. Following his appcintment five or six stations or meet 





Ing places would be opened in the sutrounding district within 
radius of eight or cen mies, He could thus cover his entire 
Territory ia two weeks, providing thre services om Sunday. This 
tsninently practical plan produced remarkable results a i is 
ft surprising that the Presbyterian Church became the domi 
fant Protestant ath 

The General Assembly of 1880 met in Crescent Street Church 
in Montreal and a strong plea was made forthe opening of ai 
sion in Edmonton, There were Presbyterians there ad this fact, 
had become known to the members ofthe Manitaba Presbytery 

mation n ther areal report 








They incorporated the in 





To one unaequainted with the vastness of the 
North-West, Prince Albert, 500 miles west of 











Wiinpeg, seem sects sng bata et 
ment of much importance ix elamorounlyealing 
for a missionary of our own Church from 3 
mich greater distance inland. Ths is Edmonton, 
NAGI by toad, 1,000 oF 1,100 miles west of 
Winnipeg, and but a shore distance from the 
Rocky Mountains 





“The report emphasized that Edmonton was in an sgrcultural 
territory of such attractiveness that settles were aleady moving 
in and that many of them were Presbyterians. It was believed 
too that several outlying districts ofthe area were opening up 
and that “a missionary of our Chureh” would be welcomed 

“The report concluded with a tremendowsly strong plea for 
the Asembly to send workers into the field, Ie rejoiced that to 
tome extent the cloud had lifted — presumably. the financial 
fone — and that the Committee had been able “to order an 
‘vance into this vast missionary field of the North West 

“The report which appeared in small print in the thick volume 
containing the Proceedings of the General Assembly for that 
year was apparently widely read and digested, By the following 
Summer uke man for Edmonton had been found in Leipaig and 
‘wat on his way to the northern post when the General Ase 
bly met st St Andrew's Church in Kingston, Thie Assembly 
received an even mote fervent overture from the Manitoba Pres 
bytery. This body asked that a Superintendent of Missions be 
appointed to supervise the mistions in the North-West. Dr. 
Bryce presented the overture and Dr. John Black als spoke to 
it Te seemed evident that the Assembly was quite sympathetic 
to the request, 

“The prayer of the overture” was granted and 2 committee 
was immediately appointed wo select a man who wat and 
proper person o fil the important and responsible office.” Thi 
Hmportant move took place on a Friday evening and the com 
mittee was enjoined to report back by the following Wednes- 
day, with fist place on the agenda for that day being granted 
[But the committee moved quickly and on Siturday morning 
‘shed pemnssion to give their report. Dr. James Robertson, 

















ry 








minster of Knox Church, Winnipeg, was named. The sugested 
‘was $2000 per year, with tavelling expenses 
‘Outside the Presbytery. De. Robertson was willing but suggested 








the salary be the same as that of profesor in Manitoba College 
51,800 pls full travel allowance. The ecommens 
ince accepted and Dr. Robertson was appa 
Traly this was a histrie appointment. Perhaps dhe mast x 
markable featre of the whole event wa thespeed with hich the 
rank and file of the Presbyterians of Canada moved to answer ie 
pleas of the Manitoba Presbytery to meet the missionary needs of 
the North-West, Events now moved rapidly 
The Missionary Report of 1882 was able to state tha “Rev. 
James Robertson entered vigorously upon his duties last Aug.” 
He was feleased from his pastorate at Knox Church in July and 
lost no time in travelling ove the territory. Within a yest he was, 
able to report the rather extvordinay fact that about half the 
new settee were Presbyterians, “They are much attached to the 
(Church and take a good deal of pide inthe vigor and sucesso 
‘our missionary operations." Five year laterhe was ale to report 
sill more astonishing fact: “There snot avillage or town of any 
ance between Lake Superior and the Rocky Mosntsine 
ot provided witha chareh, an many of the buildings ae 
sreditable structures.” With this dynamic organizer, the Presby 
“erin cause certainly made fantastic progress nthe vast area of 
Western Canada, In many villages i provided all the religious 
ordinances 
Andrew Bird was now a part of this amazing Presbytery 
“army” that was advancing on this broad font 
Andrew landed at New York on July 14, 1881, and at once 
made for home, The next great event was to be his ordination ax 






































a minister, This took place in his home church at Motherwell 





and the modest note in his dary recorded the sevice: 
Tuesday, August 16th 


My ordination took place. Mr. Gordon presided 
Mr. Scott preached ~ Me. Hamilton dined 
Mr, Waite addressed me ~ and Me Wright, the 

people 








Rev, Andrew Browning Baird was now ready for his ven 
ture to Edmonton. He set out on the Grand Trunk Railway 
from St. Marys. He determined to keep 4 diary covering is 
whole trp right through to Edmonton and he described the 
journey minutely, Hie record provided factual information 
thout the setling of the great North-West in the eighties He 
taavlled by way of Sarnia and Detroit, aad then, taking the 
Michigan Cental, reached Chicago. He took advantage of short 
petiods in each of the cthe to do some sight-secing, for he was 
4 cuous young man who absorbed knowledge wherever he 
found it He was alo a seasoned traveler and helped others 
with the inviacies of Customs and various problem on the 
way to Winnipeg. 

‘The Chicago and North-Western eatid him to St. Pal and 
fom that sun he was able to enjoy the lxury of sleeping ca 
berth. West of Chicago he was struc by the amazing pai, te 
extraordinary fatness its paveity of tees snd alter St. Pal its 
lack of small steam. He reached Winnipeg shout thice days 
after leaving St. Marys and thie proved the first eliman of the 
tH. 

‘Andrew reached Winnipeg in the evening and went to the 
North-West Hotel. The next day he started out to look for 
James Robertson but discovered that he was not inthe city. 
The young missionary found & place to stay, for although the 
city was crowded he wae determined to get out of the hotel 
Which “had about thity rooms and I don" believe a quarter of 
them had windows. They were just wictehed litle dark boxes, 
and “inhabited: " 

He made the acqusintance of A.M. Sutherland, a member of 
the local Legsature, who put him in touch with Prot Hart of 
Manitoba allege. The later had come from the town of perth 
in Ontario and Knew many of Baird's relatives. For the rai 
der of his stay he was at Prof Hart's house almost every day. 

The Flats took him visiting the Blacks and the Bryees, and 
amangements were quickly made for him to preach onthe fal 
lowing Sunday in order “to give the people the sight of a man 





Wino i venturesome enough to go off to Edmonton,” as Prof 
Hart put it Andrew preached st Black's church in Kildonan in 
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the aftemoon and at Knox Church in the evening. OF the later, 
he commented “The chuteh is a very fine looking one, c= 
pecially outside, and cost, if I remember rightly, $30,000 "The 
fngen which ia magnificent instrument cost §4,000 more.” 
Andrew Baird found Winnipeg a most intersting pioneer 
settlement. He commented in his diary on the mud for he 
found the city “one af the muddiest places it has ever been my 
privlege to set” He was favorably ken with the history of the 
Tocalcy and spent whole afternoons atthe dlsplay of the 
Manitoba Historical Soce 
president, He was astonished at the amount of realty speew 





Years afterwards be became its 


Intion going on, for Winnipeg was in the midst of one ofits 
booms of the early days. “The fortunes made at it are fabw 
tous" Tis not surprising that Winnipeg at this time was atract. 
ing people from many parte ofthe world. It was another "gold 





rush" But Andrew had weightier matters on hie mind — he had 
19 Edmonton to extend the Kingdom of God. As the 
Fret Prem said, “he was undaunted when tld thee were some 





900 railoadless miles between Winnipeg and Edmonton.” 


3 appeal for Baird 
for it meant striking ut on new tal not very sre where he 





The very uncertainty of the venture hi 


was going- But tha hasbeen the history of Nowth America, Men 
have been not only willing but ansious to suike out on new 
trl, Baird's forefathers had let Scotland to blaze new tails in 
Upper Canada and the blood of the pioneer adventurer wat in 
him 
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4 THE GREAT JOURNEY 


Andrew Baird hoped to go west with «certain M 
this man's vewel had become mired coming down the Asi 
baie: This enused x delay of another week, “Ths of caure, 
ery aggravating and very disappointing but there is no help for 
1 Tean do nothing but rubmit.” Andrew determined to st out 
alone as quickly as possible, Prof, Hare and Alex McDonald, 
another new friend, helped him to get the necessary gear. A 
Dbuckbourd was purchased for sixty dollars. A horse was ob 
tained tent, few utensils and tool, and provisions forthe 
journey. After a litle less than two weeks in Winnipeg he was 
feady for the trip. On Thursday, September 8, 1881, he left 
wth his trusty horse and equipment, going west along the 
Portage Avenue Roady rally a part of the Calton Tall which 
alter reaching Portage la Praiie, proceeded in northwesterly 





sthevon but 








flection toward Edmonton. It was a litle more than three 
months since he had received his call in Leipaig and. begat 
checking the steamship schedules from German ports 

It is rther difficult to pieture the vast empty territory which 
lay between Winnipeg ane the mountains in 1881, It was sll 
taty and lonely, The Canadian Pacific would not be completed 
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for another five year and that would include only it mainline 
in the southern part of the country. The population along the 
tail was extremely sparse and for long stretches it was virually 
nonexistent, One Cannot help being amazed at the courage and 
fonitude of Andrew Baird starting out on this ninehundred 
mile journey. Its probable, however, that he had read a good 
deal shout the settlement ofthe southern half ofthe continent. 
There were innumerable tories told of settlers who had walked 
from Msine 0 Indiana, oF fom New York to Ohio, pushing 
thr worldly goods in a whee-barow before them. Baird was 
loser to that period and doubtless he did not regard his journey 
ot remarkable a feat ait would be considered today. Prot. Hart 
‘may have looked upom itr wenturesome but the young minister 
merely regarded it as 4 necestiry requirement for geting a 
tnision established in Edmonton, Thetefore the journey had to 
bbe undertaken, 

‘The frat day Andrew got as fa as Pigeon Lake, nt far froin 
the halfway point to Portage la Prive. There was a kind of 
Hopping house there and he met two commercial travellers. All 
Stayed overnight. The next day he reached the Portage, He 
Called om Rev. Hugh MeKelar at High Bluff, a district somewhat 
Seuled, but the minister was not at home. Portage was 2 ai 
ilage and Andrew was cordially received by one Black. He 
“pent most of the day in Blick’s office.” The next day was 
Sunday and Andrew preached tice, and assisted atthe Sunday 
School, A certsin Me. MeRue took hitn for a drive around the 
country. On Tuesday, with the horse well shod, the joumey was 
Continued, He met Rev. and Mis, McKellar st Westhourne, had 
liner there and then proceeded to Gladstone where he moet, 
Stalker, another minister 

(On September Lith it rained but the traveller got an early 
stort and reached Minnedoss by nightfall. The nextday he kept 
‘on his way, hoping to meet Superintendent Rebertson and Well 
‘wood He had no miccess and retuned to Mianedosa to eit for 
them One can well imagine the importance of thi interview, 
for Andrew dovbiles received hi instructions about the new 
mission he was to establish at Edmonton. Two days later he 
‘ached Fort Elice on the border of what is now Saskatchewan. 
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Here he “first met the hospitality of the Hudson's Bay Com 
pany under the cate of Mr-and Mes. McDonald.” He occupied 
the guest room which jst previously had housed the Marquis of 
‘Larne, Governor General of Casa, 

The folowing day being Sunday, he preached twice at Ben 
Warwicke’s bonding house. The next day he was out of the 
incorporated Province of Manitoba; 20 began his “ist day of 
real fe on the Plain.” He was out now in that vast area known 
{5 the North-West Territories. 

"The jourey from this poine began aupiciusly. Baird joined 
4 party consetng of two mail earers, each with a yugou ad 
Spare pony, and’ young storekeeper named Fish who had & 
Dbuckbosed and a “Canadian” hors. They made excellent time, 
covering forty miles the fist day. There were no settlement, s0 
they camped in ther tents. Unfortunately, the second. day 
Andrew discovered that his fat axle wat bent and one ofthe 
rear wheels damaged. He mended the damaged wheel a best he 
‘ould with willow picces but the mishap meunt that he had to 
fet to Fort Qu’Appelle for repairs. He left his baggage beside 
the wal a a place the mail men ealled “Scoopenchuck.” 

The Fort was sixty:si miles away so the damage was a bad 
setback. Neverthelest, in due tne he reached that settlement 
Which consisted of & Hudson's Bay Company Tort,» police 
Braracks, a stove and three houses. Th blacksmith was sick nd 
could do nothing for the wheel, The axle was stightencd, 
however, bat Andrew found that he would have to pt up with 
the damaged whee. He travelled back and picked up his bag 
tage. Once again he had to visit Fort Qu’Appelle for futher 
pars He warted off with = party who had six teams of horses 
and four of oxen. He traveled all day with the men but took 
Sick from drinking alkaline water, But he struggled on, though 
the way Became worse day by day. The rain tamed to snow, the 
road became mud, and the difficulties increased, 

To make matters worst, he ran out of oats for the faithful 
Shaganappi. He found a settlement which had a field of cate 
ready for the harvest and he was told to take what he needed i 
hhe would do his own threshing. He took the horse blanket and 
pounded ont enough to last for the tp 
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In letter which Andrew wrote to his sister Jeannie, he gave 
an account of one day's camping: 


1 sully get up about five thisty, pu on the 
fev clothes that Ihave taken off the night be 
fore: These frosty nights J don't takeoff many. 1 
ish out and Feed my horse her oats, come back 
and. get a cold bresklast, usually bread and 
butter with syrup or anything that i lelt over 
from the night before. (When 1am alone I never 
light five in che morning.) roll up my tent and 
bedding, pack my buckboard, harness my hore 
and start 1 usally drive till about ewelve, then 
take an hou and a half for dinner. If the 
weather i good, I sometimes kindle a fre ~ but 
tot ugly. My dinner will then be eamned bee! 
‘or salmon, bread and peshaps canned tomatoes 
Sapien 

In the evening my cooking talent i to be 
seen. Ar soon as the frei hot I have the water 
ready and make my tea oF potridge, or fry my 
Tmcon ar the ease may be. Before the cooking 
and the supper are half over ~ for they often go 
fom atthe same time ~ ic ix quite dark and by the 
fitful light of the dying embers of any fre, I 
spread my blankets and tara n 





The letter certainty showed Andev's silty to adape himselt 
to circumstances. He needed plenty of this ability before he 
reached the end of his Journey. The next problem for him was 
the hone 

He completed the threshing of the oats and gave some t 
‘Shaganapp. But tragedy was the outcome. The oats were 100 
frcen and the unfortunate hore died om the road 

“The disaster meant that Andrew had to go buck to Eden and 
Stobart’s store at Dack Lake. He bought an Indian pony for 
$75.00 on credit. The credit of the Presbyterian Church was 
food. He then started back on the tll with “Beaupre.” This 
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animal was aot nearly a stsfactory a8 his predecessor, in act 





he had a strong aversion fo going to Edmonton for any season. 
He soon thowed his disgust for the whole enterprise. But ap 
pprently he had a sense of humor for on one occasion he got 
Sway ad ed his master a merry chase for over an hou. Andrew 
travelled alone now 

‘Wile at Duck Lake he met Lieutenant Governor Laid ofthe 
Territory, who had come down on the boat. Me. Laird was 
interested in the study of Hebrew and the young minister was 
able to do yome coaching. Four days Iter Andrew reiched 
Battleford, the capital of the Teritory. Here he renewed ae: 
Gqusintance with the governor and war able to help him still 
Further with Hebrew 

Battleford wat a town of some pretensions and even boasted 
4 newspaper, The Saskatchewan Herald. It yas a copy of this 
paper which Andew had received in Leipzig. The vst to Battle 
Ford provided « pleasant interlude in the arduous journey and 
hh enjoyed it e the utmost, Nevertheless, there was busines to 
be attended to and once again he took to the eal He was now 
‘nthe home stretch for he had pasted the alway mark but i 
tras to prove the loneliest part of the whole tp. 

Andrew found that he had to walk beside Beaupre a good 
deal of the time and he adopted moceasne. IC was noe ap 
ptoaching the end of October soit Became quite cold x¢ night. 
He encountered few more difficulties, sch a fording streams 
[At one point the Indians had built » footbridge and it wat 
‘acceaary for him to take his buckboord apart to get it to the 
‘ther side, The Indian women helped him, for the men were all 
sway hunting. Needles to sy, Beaupre war not co-operative 
tnd crowed the river under protest. But once again Andrew 
‘overcame obstacle, 

(Getting the mail through to the far West was an oustanding 
problem in the early days and during the last Few days of the 
Joumey Bard. was able to help out the mail carer, Jobnay 
Todd. Andrew was fortunate chovgh t© shoot a couple of 
Prairie chickens and as be jogged along in the buckboard he 
lucked them and prepared them for the pot. The usual way of 
‘cooking was to boil the chicken with 2 chunk of bacon. He 
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stopped and began his cooking ofthe fresh mest. When dinner 
‘was almost ready a lone traveller came driving down the tal 
He proved to be Todd, the wail carer, who had lost his food 
and blankets in crossing the the Vermilion River and had not 
‘iten since the previous momning. Ie was a joyous dinner party 
for the ewo men and the host mide sure tht his guest at ell 
provided with food fo take him to Battleford Bad used to tll 
Sf another oceaion when Todd fost his horse and everything 
xcept the mail in fording an exceptionally treacherous seam. 
He actualy shouldered over a hundied pounds of mail and 
walked forty-eight miles in twelve hows, with nothing to ea 
Such stories did not discourage Andrew. From the time that he 
left Winnipeg he seemed to have a quiet confidence that he 
d make the tip saccesflly. One can be certain that he 
Trusted in God to look alter him — and God did look after hin. 
‘Andrew continued Kis journey, keowing th 
his objective. He met the occasional mounted poicemanor Gow 
emament surveyor, bit fr whole days aa time he did not meet, 
= ingle person, Then he sa Edmonton 
His diary entry of Oc 
acceptance ofthe triumphs 0 

















ber 29th was typical of his calm 





Got away about 6:80 and shortly after dinner 
reached the goal of my long. joumey 
Edmonton 


Very kindly received by the Camerons, Mr. 
Pett, Mr James MeDonal, ete 


Made my home st Cameron’ — got myself 
leaned up and made comfortable 


And so Andrew reached his destination. In spite of al his 
adventures, the cold, the ran, the snow, the loneliness, the 
danger from wild animals, he established the frst Presbyterian 
rision in the tertory. Many a man of less determination 
‘would have given up — but not Baird, Why was he so deter. 
mined? One thinks that he had Paul of Tarsus constantly in his 














mind. Paul faced infinitely greater dangers and strugled on to 


spiritual triumph. Andrew Baird too heard the call af God. 
Nothing could datnt him or hold kim back 








5 EDMONTON 





‘Young Baird arrived in Edmonton on « Saturday and he lost 
no time in starting the work for which he had come There was, 
a certain Mt, Bourne in the ville — apparentiy a layman 
Who had been conducting services Baird attended the service on 
that frst Sunday, read the Scripture and yave the prayers The 
service was condhicted in a sill Methodist hutch which was 
hot otherwive being used atthe time 

“The nextday Andrew put up notices calling 4 meeting forthe 
following Thursday It took place in James McDonald’ expen 
ter shop and the young minister made sure that the congrega 
tion was properly organized. A slate of managers was chosen 
and a commitiee appointed to secure a place of worhip. The 
‘committee soon obtained a place in the shape of s ramshackl 
building which was rally» granary. Andrew Baird held his ist, 
service on November 61h and preached Irom very sppropriate 
text (Acts 10:29): “Therefore 1 exe unto you without gai 
saying, a 200m af I was sent for, Ik therefore for what intent 

Before the year ended he conducted his Sint communion 
service with nine charter members. Within four months of his 
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Bay Company, through James MeDougal, the Company mana: 


is were donated for a chufeh by the Hudson's 


st, The members threw themacles into the work with a will 
hd « comfortable charch wa ereted the following simmer 
held about two hundred people and was opened for worship 
sinieta year after the minister came 

Tn the meantime the new preacher called om vitally every 





fone in the community and he soon knew al the inhabitants. He 
tras fully occupied, a he entered in his Journal: “Very busy 
onlay ~ writing letters and preparing ‘my sermon for to 
‘mortow.” Like many young ministers just out of college, he 
{tied to keep up with his studies andthe fist week managed to 
ead litle Hebrew. 

Tie continued his visiting and went out into the surrounding 
country, for he teaized that he was the only Presbyterian 
‘miniter within several hundred miles The result of this ex 





ploring was that he established other preaching points ~ at the 
Belmont Schoolhouse, at Sturgcon River, at Port Saskatchewan 
and a Clover Bar. They were all within easy reach and he made 


really vital contacts, Later he was able 
‘stant points Of his experience he was able to aay many years 
herr 


old services at more 





“Ie was work of the most inspiring character, 
there wa certainly no overlapping in those days 
he minister received the heatest kind of wel 
come, even from men who paid litle attention 
to church matters, and he had at his back, ee 
pechaly in Edmonton, and in the near-by places 
where regular services were held a loyal band of 
workers who were always ready to deny them 
elves inthe way of Chritan service.” 





The work prospered greatly and as setiers ame into the 
‘country the Ghurch expanded with the population. Help was 
provided by students from Basten Canada in each of the three 
Years fom 1884 £0 1886 

Andrew was exactly the type of man for this western out 





post. He could turn his hand to almost anything, He cut down 
{uees, prepared the log for ute ad bull himael! a three room 
cottage. Later he used to tell story about his tre cutting He 
‘went out one day ith other men who ore very experienced in 
this work and ashe chopped sway he war atte surprised that, 
the others were ot faster than himsel! Finally, he got his fist, 
tice and it came down with a thud. Almost immediaeely he 
heatd several other trees hit the ground. He realized then that, 
they had given the Presbyterian minister the honor of bringing 
dloven the ist tee 

‘When the call came to Baird at Leiprig, Robertson was not 
superintendent of missions but convener of the Home Mision 
Bourd; and he spent an enormous smount of his time in keeping 
luack of the western missions There sno doubt that Robertson 
was veponsible for the cll to Leipzig. In fet iva the call 
Trom far-off Edmonton in 1880 which awakened the General 
Assembly to the great needs of the missionary effort in Wes 
teen Canada. The western line was pushed back more than three 
hundred miles by the request from Edmonton. Andrew proved 
to be a man after Robertson's own hearts he was typical ofthe 
ind the great superintendent chose 

The young minister showed » further side of his character in 
Edmonton. He took » great interest in community affsir. He 
‘became a friend af Prank Olver, who was later to bea power in 
{Canadian polities. Oliver owned a small newspaper known us the 
Balletin and Andrew wrote many a column for it Tt has been 
said that his style was eaily recognizable and that che Bulletin 
had a definite tone during Baird’ days 

‘AU the session of the NorthWest Council in 1883 Frank 
Oliver introduced resolution to establish «public and separate 
school system, This wa followed the next year by an act which 
Iaid the foundation for the present school system in Alberta 
Various inspectors were chosen from the districts throughout 
the Territory. Many of them wete clergymen, and Baird was 
appointed Inspector of Protestant Schools for the Edmonton 
Antic. This might be sid to be his first profesional con 
nection with education, and it was to prove an induction to a 
Field with which he would be concerned for virtually the rest of 
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his life, The call from the new college in Winnipeg was soon to 

While Andrew Baied was in Edmonton, significant develop- 
sens in Higher Eduction were taking place at Red River. To 
understand this advance It is necessary to realize the conti 
tions of four outstanding men. These were John Black, George 
Beyee, James Robertson and John M. King’ They were all Pres 
byterian ministers and were intensely concerned not only with 
their ministerial duties but with the opportunities which were 
svalable to prepare young men forthe ealing 





6 JOHN BLACK AND GEORGE BRYCE 


The Red River setlement was the work of Lord Seki, who 
‘conceived the ides of colonising the dstect with people from the 
Highlands of Scotland. He had had considerable acess with 
similar undertaking in Prince Edward land but he looked for 
‘ward to greater succes with the area that ly on therm ofthe vast 
snd seemingly limitless prairies of Westera Canada, The rsul was 





‘that in 1811 party of some three hundred sturdy souls began the 
long journey to Red River by way of Hudson Bay. The Fist party 
reached their destination the following year and other partic 


‘ame during the nex two yeas 

These colonists were typial Highland people of strong charac. 
ter and courageous determination, They spoke the Gacic tongue 
fd they revered education. Above al, they were strongly rel 

ous, and loyal members of che Presbyterian Church, They had 
Inssted on a minster of their own faith accompanying them but 
through some mischance rich a minister was ot provided. This 
remained wore potat with then Tor many lng year 

"They settled down, but had many hardships to endure, nels 
ding opposiion from the North-West Company, floods, grass 
happen and scknon- A few got docounged and made ther 
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way to the south, but the great majority stayed on — and 
prayed fora minister of their faith. The Hudson's Bay Company 
brought over Anglican elengymen and there did their best to 
minister tthe pastoral needs of th colonists, They even modi 
Fed their church services to appeal tothe Highland stles. But 
the Kildonan people kept up a coatinuows agitation for a Pres 
byterian minister, They appealed to the Company in vain, they 
pleaded with the Presbyterians in Scotland without effect 
Finally, dhe Free Church of Scotland made a move and refered 
the mater to Prof. Rober Burss of Knox College, Toronto. A 
‘man who could speak Gaelic was desired but Knox College had 
fecently graduated 4 man who was Scottish and could speak 
French fluently. Thi was John Black and he wat asked for his 
Aecision, With considerable misgivings and reluctance he offered 
to go ~ for one year, So he started off on his uncertain journey 
‘which had to be made most of the way by boat from Tesonte 
to St, Paul, A group from Red River were to meet him atthe 
latter point and pilot him to Kildonan. But when he reached St 
Paul he found thatthe group had not waited for him and he was 
Tel. so his own reources to get to his destination 

Fortunately, the governor of Minnesota, Alexander Ramsey, 
was leaving for Pembina with an organized party, including 
‘troopers, and Black was invited to join them. Consequently he 
arrived at Pembina without undue difficulty and then started 
his journey down the Red River. 

Black vwas really wel quale for his work as he was physi: 
cally a strong, healthy man with an enthusiasm for the work of 
his Master and a determination to carry out whatever he under 
took. He was withal a kind and patient man. Te was tue that he 
twas s Lowlander going aanong Highland people but his accent 
tras atleast slightly Scottish and that war to prove an open 
fesame” for him. In the minds of his new parishioners he had 
fone overwhelming virtue — he was a minicer of the Presby 
terian church, 

"John Black made the erp frm Pembina with another white 
rman and certain voyageuts who padded the biek-bark canoe. 
Two days were required to reach the home of Alexander Ros, 
sheriff of the district and one of the leading men in the com: 
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‘munity, He recelved Black with great covdalty and the new 
Iinister settled back to take look at his sutroundings. There 
were about five thowsand people in the total area wih in 
‘ded districts along both the Red and Assiniboine Rives, The 
folonits from the Highlands had remained at Kildonan but 
{hee farms all fronted! on the rivers on both sides, The Com: 
pny’s Fort Garry was located at the Forks ofthe to rivers, 
The Anglican Church at this time had a fair onganzation, with 
thice ministers, four churches, eight parish schools and St. 
John’s College. "The Highlanders had manse, a graveyard and 
Dropesty given by the Company for an evental church that, 
was all, except 4 determination to get minister of thet own 
faith, 

1 was not surprising that John Black received temendous 
Welcome and was taken to the heats of the people with open 
handed generosity. They were overjoyed, and although they 
knew that he intended to say for only one year, they deter 
‘mined to have him change his mind. The mane building was to 
be med for rerices until a new chutch could be erected. The 
new minister made the rounds of the settlement and sou got 
sequined with all his parishioners, On the first Sunday morc 
than thre hundred people came over fom the Anglican Church 
fand. announced their intention of becoming members, No 
minister could have 








ed seth « more enthusiastic congregs 
tion. Afterall those yeas — ther prayer was answered. So the 
Rev. John Black begin a ministey which was to last f 
than thiey years 

‘John Black was to prove the first ofa fine of Presbyterian 
sminiater in Western Canals who would extend the boundaries 





Of thee church right to the Rocky Mountains, It significant 
that all there easly ministers were unusually capable men. Black 
‘tablished a pattern that was fallowed by others 

He soon became one of the mot influential men of the se 
Hement for he had under bis jurisdiction the entire teritory 
where there were any Presbyterians, extending theoretically to 
Portage lt Pruirie, His own church at Kildonan prospered and he 
deferred going back east. The ae adjacent to Fort Garry grew 
rapidly and he established preaching points at Lite Britain and 
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at Heading. Hered that he needed help a in 1862 Re. 
JFmes Nisbet ative and threw himeelf nz the work witht 

"The ame year the alootes 6€ the Kildonan Kirk Seasion of 
November 6th contained thi entry: It wan agreed that fort 
nightly supply should be gen al Fort Garry the partial 
time tobe ett Mr. Black.” 

"ohn Black continu to hold thete servic at Fort Gary 
bat the move to bring the dsr under the new Government ef 
Gada prompted rome of the regular stendre to consider 
cxtablhing separate church congregtion. Black got in touch 
‘wth some of hi ends in Toronto and Rox Church of chat 
[Sy, under the ingptstion of Rev. Robert Burs se our hu 
dred della. Governor MeTavsh of the Company donated 
Bese of land a the comer of Portage Avene and Fort Ste 
The building of aie churh, 30 by 40 fee, war begun onthe 
site vas not fined but wa far enough advanced to pert 
a scrvice to be hed and this was done on December 3 1868 
The minbter named after the benfacorchurch in Torts 
snd Knox Ghrchof Winnipeg ame into beng 

The year 1869 and 1870 were hectic one nthe Iie of the 
colony, forthe fist Rebellon broke out and troops had to be 
despatched from the Eas, The otbresk was speedy put down 
and Manitoba bceame a province of the Canadian Contador 
tion. Restoration of peace accelerated the growth of the Red 
River Setement 

"ohn Black wat ral schol, an excellent product of the 
Presbyterian insstence_on an educited clgy. As he looked 
cover the part 185] he was instal stuck bythe lack of 
chook for the Kidonan children, many of whom were of 
nied blood” Many of the stdes were making we of the 
Anglican schools a! Fort Gary bu the detance presente po 
tema The now nate os ho tine geting 4 school bul, 
and true to Scotti tradition, the church, the manse and the 
Sehool were placed together The yar alter Black's arial, the 
‘ew school opened for pupils and soon became known a the 
iestequpped school inthe setilement, I quckly achieved fa 
ther datncion avi became known asthe ben taught shoal 
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‘The minister himself taught some ofthe older oys Clases and 
French so that eventually they might be abl to goto college in 
the eat 

Jon Black was not satisfied with thi arrangement for he had 
a dream that some day Red River would have its own college 
where young people could gain higher education without having 
{ogo east. He had in mind especally the taining of ministers. 








Finally in 1870 he st in motion a plan to bring such a college 


into existence. A provisional board was set up, 4 prospects 
ised and thesum of $1,500 raised 

‘An appeal was made to che Presbyterian General Assembly at 
ite meeting in Chalmers Chureh of Quebec City in June of 1871 
‘The high court of the Church granted permison forthe College 
toe organized. George Bryce, the young ssstant minster a 
Chalmers, volunteered on the spot, was accepted, and at once 
left for Red River, He reached there in October. There was no 
building ready but tht did not deter Bryce. He gathered seven 
students together ina oom of the parish school and on Novem 
her Ith, Manitoba College was launched. The cass soon grew 
to seventeen and was tunsfrred to the upstairs part of Donald 
Murray's house nearby 

“The curriculum of the new Manitoba College was ambitious, 
for an advertisement listed the following subjects: Clie, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Natural History, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy and the Modem Language. John Black's dream of a 
cxllege at Red River was now realized, and he gave his services 
to the Leaching of several subjects. The College was certainly 
‘onganized with speed but both Black and Bryce had the ability 
target things done without oes of time 

George Bryce was born at Mount Pleasant, Ontario, and was 
twwentyseven when he landed xt Red River, He had matriculated 
at the Brantford Collegiate Institute and had taken several 
prizes in English and Science at the Univenity of Toronto, 
During his theological course at Knox College five of the six 
scholarships avlable had come to hit. At the time of the 
Fenian Raids in 1861 he and a companion had raised an infan 
‘ry company atthe skirmish of Limerige. 

'So George lryce had had considerable experience when he 
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arrived the Forks to establish the College. From then on his 
Tite was an extremely busy one ashe piloted his College through 
its canly year. He taught classes, he preached on Sunday, he 
solicited funds, he checked historical records, he wrote hooks. 
Truly, Manitoba College in its one professor had aman who 
coveted a good deal af ground, As time went on he became one 
ff the best Known men in the province. He opened many 
tnision stations and founded more than thirty new churches. 
He took a close interest in everything pertaining t0 education 
and his historical writings were amazingly numerous. Some of 
these ites are well knoven including “A History of Manitoba, 
Its Resources and People,” “A Short History of the Canadian 
People,” and “John Black, the Apostle of the Red River” He 
wrote mumeross pamphlets and more than thirty were pub- 
Tshed by the Royal Society of Canada 

So his extraordinary man played his prt in the growth of 
Manitoba College 

“The fist year at Red River was a memorsble one for him. He 
began regular services twice a Sunday at Knox Church and 
worked night and day at the College. He went eas in the sum: 
fuer of 1872 and by 4 remarkable coincidence got help for his 
College. The Presbyterian Church in Scotland had several div 








sions at this time, but union was in the at and the Church of 
Scotland decided that misionary work should be done in Can 
ada. Thomas Hart was appointed to arrange the program. Bryce 
fot in touch with him and speedily arranged for him to come to 
Red River to provide help for the infant College, He was a 
ther outstanding scholar and was male Profesor of Classes 





tnd French, He continued until his retirement in 1909 

Before the second academic year began a new building was 
ready. Is true tht it was made of logs, but it provided clase 
oom space and accommodation forthe students tll 1874. In 
the fall of that year the College moved into Winnipeg and got 
space in a house on the southeast comer of Main Street and 
Henry Avenue. The City of Winnipeg ws growing much more 
rapidly than Kildonan. John black objected strongly for he was 
AMfaid that is beloved College would suffer by the transfer. He 
‘oven appedled to the General Asstnbly. This body appointed « 
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‘iene who Feported in Tarot of the deventown aie, The 
fnrolment had now reached thitysix and 

College m 

known ar "Woleley Howse 
there 





rel to the other sie of Main Street to a property 





The next six vessone were held 


‘Another man was about to appear onthe scene —a man who 
would set the heather on fire forthe Presbyterian Church in 
Western Canada, and would make his impact on Manitoba C 








7 JAMES ROBERTSON AND JOHN M, KING 


The new man was James Robertson, « dynamic, enluusistic 
and fastmoving personality who dominated any situation in 
which he became involved, The young Knox Church needed 
Fullsime minister and called William Cochrane of Brantford, 
chairman of the Home Mission Committe, He decined, but 
suggested James Robertson of the litle town of Norwich, not 
far away. Te latter was invited to come for six weeks — and 
cepted, Lite did any at Red River realize what a momentos 
‘ep was taken by Knox Church, 

He left Toronto on December 30, 1873, and ten days later 
reached the settlement. No rallway had yet got to Winnipeg, s0 
the new minister finished his journey by driving. One cold night 
in January of 1874 he slipped into Winnipeg unhearalded and 
unnoticed. In thote early days ome who cant to thie far outpost 
jn January needed to have & good reason for coming, a lively 
‘imagination, plenty of counge and a vast amount of hope. 
Roberton poasewed all of these requtements, plus 9 fervent 
deste to further the Kingdom of God. He registered at the 
Davis House and stepped out to look over the fel. He was 
fully convinced that twas “white already to harvest.” 
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James Robertson was another Scot whose family had decided 
to try their fortune inthe new country of Canada, They settled 
snd egan to clear the fand for a 
farm, Jamis was sixteen yeas ol 
He completed his clementary schooling at Woodstock, six 
sles away, and then fora period of five and a half years he wa 
a teacher. He became loyal and enthusiastic member of 
‘Chalmers Church in the village and it was there that he decided 
{o enter the ministry. The University of Toronto followed. Dur 
ing his final year atthe University he tok part ata member of 
the Queen's Own Riles in the Fenian skirmish at Ridgeway 
For his theology, young Robertson decided on Princeton, 








hear the village of Woodsto 











and after two years there he completed his course with one yeat 
{¢ Union Theological Seminary in New York. Hedi mlsionary 
‘work in Manhattan and on gradation had to face the problem 
Which has confronted s0 many Canadians before and after his 
time, ‘There were plenty of opportunities in the United States 
but this young man decided that he had an obligation to his 





wa church and to is own county, a he now eeparded Case 
ad, He received a flattering eal to 3 church in New York Gity 
‘but he had made his decision. He came to a small church at 
Norwich, not far from his own home in Woodstock. 

TT was there that Knox Church of Winnipeg found him and 
brought him west. He yoon found plenty of work to do, The 
population was increasing steadily ~ and so was the member 
thip of Knox. A new structure was erected which held eight 
hundred people. James Robertaon proved himself another right 
rman inthe right plac. He was intensely missionary-minded — 
rmuich like Black ~ and he soon took a special interest in the 
textension of the Presbyterian Church west of Red River 

He also concerned himself with the new Manitoba Galle 
The various divisions among the Presbyterians in Canada were 
healed by @ union in 1875. At the ist General Asembly fa: 
lowing the union, James Robertson. asked permission for 
Manitoba College to raise thirty-five hundred. dollars for its 
general funds The College was indeed fortunate for it soon 
Fealized that it had added another capable and enthusiastic 
Scholar and ongunizerto the litle group who had fist brought 
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into ing this nsivtion of higher learning at Red River 

Tn 1877 he arranged to give regular lectures at the College 
sind in the seme year he was apsinted tothe Board of Manage 
ment, In that memorable year he ako took par in organizing 
The University of Manitoba. So the Prabyteran intittion was 
henceforth an aiiated college and its prestige and importance 
grew. Robertson continued hit atsociation with it for many 


Great credit must be given to these three men, Jobn Black, 
George Bryce and James Roberton, for the imagination, fore 
sight, enthusiasm and inteligence ~ to say nothing of plain hard 
‘work — which they brought to the task of organizing thi 
College of the Plains. It war to continue ats corporate enter 
peur for over ntysie yous and its contibution to higher 
felucaton in general and to Chistian education in particular for 
the Province of Manitoba will not soon be forgotten 

Tn 187A an event of incaleulable importance for Winsipeg 

ik plice when the Pembina Branch of the Canadisn Paci 
Railway was completed. Winnipeg was now connected by rail 
withthe outside world. Setters poured in atthe tate of five 
hundred a day and Winnipeg became acty overnight. Te might 
almost be sid that it wat never a town, Is hard visualize 
the city that quickly developed. “Those were tremendous days 
in Winnipeg sch as no city in Canada or possibly inthe world ix 
‘ver likely to se agui.” So sid Dr, Clarence Mackinnon as be 
‘became minister of Westminster Church 

The attractions of Canada and of the Westin particular were 
advertised all over Brittin and Europe by the steamuhip com 
panies and in rushed the immigrant tie. Winnipeg was the gate 
‘way, and to the gate they came running. Realty speculation 
became fantastic. The famous boom of 1881-1882, which 
Andvew had observed when he passed through Winnipeg, was 
widely publicized It quickly became the best known Canadian 
ty, the city of opportunity, the city of high adventure, the 
tity of romance, with the pot of gold, not atthe end, but atthe 
ginning of the rainbow, the rainbow of promise which shone 
‘over Western Canuds. Young men especially came and life was 
{Hy and cavefice and full of promise and hope. Everyone was 
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lot to make hs fortune and many dd. Even the city's eet stil 
contains three words which show the thinking of the tne 

Commerce, Prudence, Industry. The atmosphere was financial 
and speculative, It vas the day when a prominent preacher 
‘ould advise his heaters against accumulating too much money. 

He thought that perhaps two hundeed thousand dollars was 
ough, Obviously, he knew his congregation, 

‘At the same dime another remarkable feature ofthe city was 
its church atmosphere. At the tin of the century there were no 
fewer than nine churches within a short ditance of cach other 
in the downtown area, Each one could hold neatly a thousand 
people and Central Congregational could pack in 2,200. Ie was 
the city main auditoriam, The city alo had s group of out 
standing preacher. 

Dr. Fred B. DuVal at Knox Church thundered each week at 
the evdoces ofthe time, Dr Jl, Gordon of Genta filled hie 
huge church morning and night on Sunday, and anewered ques 
tions on Wednesday. Every Sunday Dr. CW. Gordon (Ralph 
Connor) of St, Stephen's received vistors who were anos to 
hear the man whose books reached five milion copies. Dr. 
‘Garence Mackinnon, a good Maritimer, drew crovads to West 
rinster, many of whom were Martimess. Dr. John McNeil 
preached in First Baplst Church and later woat to Toronto 
there he made the Walmer Rud pulpit famous 

‘There is no doubt thatthe presence of thse preachers with 








their messages and theie congteyations had a resteaning iat 
fence om the ety as it grew lager and larger. Winnipeg wat never 
3 tough frontier town as were 40 many in other parts of North 
‘America Law and order prevailed reasonably well even when 
[people were pouring in from all pats of the world, Thete were 
Probably many reasons for this desirable sate of affis but the 
fnfluence ofthe ehutch could be counted among the chick 

‘The College progressed and the wise men on the Board of 
‘Managers sae the growth of Winnipeg going om all around them 
They purchased a new ste of four and half ares atthe commer 
of Elice Avenue and Kennedy Street. twas thought by some 
to be too far from the centr ofthe city but the manager wert 








ahead with their plans and drew up design for the new bu 








ing. 1 as avery fine brick structure and the cornet 
laid by the Marquis of Lorne in 1881, Clases were held for 





year in the Louise School, and thea the new building was 
pened. I cost, including the land, $44,705, 

The site proved to be a wie choice and the enrolment grew 
rapidly. It was made co-edestonal in 1886 and a numberof 
twowen students registered In 1888, De. Bryce wa able to state 
in his annual report that “ke admission of ladies had been 
attended! with no serious consequences” Thore Presbyterians af 
Manitoba were quite wing to take ehanees even withthe ladies 
but these new departures were undertaken with a degtce of 

Thre was included a Preparatory Department in which the 
students could prepare for matriculation and entrance into the 
Liberal Arts division, From the time of the founding of the 
University the degrees were granted by that body, stich was 
the exatnising authority for al the college. The dream af John 
Black for a divinity course was not forgotten. From the very 
Fis, certain tudente were coached forthe ministry but it was 
necessary for them to go to Knox College to complete thei 
tuuining. By 1883 five theologiel stdents had been thus ie 
structed so the Presbytery and the College Board petitioned the 
General Awembly to establish a Theologieal Department. 

The year 1889. wat an important one in the history of 
Manizoba College. Rev. John Mark King was chosen as Moders 
for of the Assembly in London Ontario. The request from Red 
River was discussed and once again the Presbyterians showed & 
sympathetic attention to the appeal from the West. As the 
dlalberations went on, it became evident that the Asembly haa 




















the right man to undertake the establishment of sich depart 
tment. The Moderator left the chair and the discussion con 
tinued. The petition from Winnipeg wa accepted and Jobn ML 
King. was appointed Principal and Profesor of Thedlogy at 
Manitoba College. Shorly afterwards he made a tip to the 
West, ooked over the College and secepted the appointment. 
Principal King ran true to form and tamed out £0 be an 
twnusally. capable man. He war born in Roxburghshire 
Scotland in 1829. He attended the loa parish high school and 
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then entered the University of Edinburgh, He received is 
Master of Arts degree and spent some time in Halle, Germany. 
In due time he enrolled in the Divinity Hall of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Edinburgh, He eame to Canada on grad 
uation in 1856, 

"The measute of the man was sen in the fact that he declined. 
IU immediate overtures fora pastorate. He wat intensely intr 
‘ted in misions and he wanted to ascertain the needs of his 
Pioneer country where he intended to do his Kies work, For 
more than a year he looked over the Field in rural Ontario and 
then accepted a call toa charge inthe Presbytery of Whitby. Six 
years he spent in this rural church which ciaxed his study of 
the problems confronting the country parishes. His next eal 
‘wae to Gould Street Church in Toronto, Here he guined ex 
perience which fitted him well for his Inter etrer in Manitoba 
‘When he came, this congregation was in a prec 
only a few members and 8 dcbt of ten thowsand dollars. The 
membership grew rapidly under the new minister andi became 
neces to bud a new structure, when the name was changed 
to St James Square Church, After twenty years he felt ready 
‘when the ell eine £0 the principulship of the youthful Man 
toba College: 

‘As an administrator this man from Toronto was to prove 
‘outstanding. On arival he found the College faced with s debt 
fof forty thousand dollars, which had been assumed with the 
‘rection of the building on Ellice Avenue. To clear this debt was 
his first duty, and with ineredible speed he thew himself into 














the tisk of putting the institution om a fim footing. He aroused 
ingpration in the congregations and general public of Winnipeg, 
Ina short time the Presbyterians hala College in which all Felt 
pride 

John M. King wat « profound scholar anda born teacher 
thogh he may not have been considered 2 popula preacher, he 
‘was known in Toronto asthe students preacher. As 3 pastor 
‘worker, he was man of broad! sympathies and his kindness was 
Known far and wie. Bul with all thee atibutes which many 
ministers possess he had an additional tat which almost placed 
him in «special class. He had a gens for finance, Coin Camp 

















bel the attorney genera, pad him this compliment: 


made him so succesful? 





We naturally ask wh: 
‘As a nile we do nat look for skilled Financiers in 
profound theologians and gifted preachers, but 
in addition to there qualities, De. King to an 


eminent degree, porvssed an aptitude for 
finance -.. Any country would have been hon 


red to have him as finance minister, oF any 
lange financial institution as manager 
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8 SETTLING IN WINNIPEG 


Dr. King firmly believed that with Manitoba Gollge, as he said 
fen, “the key of the situation is the financial one.” So the 
Presbyterians of Red River added another tothe brilliant coterie 
fof leaders who scemed to be attracted to the Church af the 
Wesley College wae organized by the Methodist Church i 
1877 and eleven years Inter erected a building on Portage 
Avenue at Balmoral Steet. The two colleges were thus close 10 
tach other and from that time cooperated in giving senior lec 











toes where the classes were stall. That early asocition was 
re 
{wo colleges would be made one 
Manitoba College was truly 4 flowihing institution in 1887 
n Principal King relized that he needed help and sent bis 
fall to that young man in Edmonton who used to attend St 
James Square Church in Toronto, te had formed a high opinion 
‘of that young man and judged that Andsew Baid was just the 
rman he needed for Manitoba College, Subsequent history 
proved the wisdom of hie judgement 
The eal appealed to Andrew for he saw the opportunity to 


phic of the future when chutch union would come andthe 




















devote his life to both the minitry and the cause of education. 
Above all he felt that he would be able to ditect and guide the 
training of students who were looking forward to giving leader 
ship in the Church, So in 1887 he left Edmonton for Manitoba 
College 

Numerous changes had taken place in Edmonton since he had 
sarived there ax years before, When the Canadian Pacific 
feached Calgary in’ 1883, a stage coach line was established 
between that point and the northern outpost The journey took 
five days and was quite resome but it was a geeat improvement 
over the method Andrew bid used on his memonble tp 
People could now reach Edmonton by » public cari. The 
village ad grown somewhat but was sill avery small centre, 
‘wth a population of only three or four hundred 

There were the ustal establishments of such an outpost, in 
cluding six retail stores, a land office telegraph office and = 
blackemith’s shop. There were four hotels, = gritmil, and = 
Brickyard. Perhaps it wae somewhat unique in having four 
churches and its thriving newspaper, the Bulletin 

Even in those early days, long before oll was discovered in 
the area, it was marked an 2 city of destiny i the great North 
West. Considering the lange number of Scottish people among 
he new settles, itis rather remarkable thatthe Presbyterian 
Iision had not come sooner. Andrew was another ma who 
‘ould make up for lost time, and his Church and those in the 
fdjacent fields Hloutshed, But the time had come for him to 

David McQueen arrived in the summer of 1887 and the two 
men occupied Bud's cottage, They became good frends for 
they had much in common. They were about the sme age and 
had een born and brought up within afew miles of exch other 
‘in Westem Ontario. They had both heen sents atthe Univer 
sity of Toronto and at Knox College. When Andcew left 
Edmonton in the fall of 1887 he fle that he was leaving his 
beloved Church in good hands 

(On this ep east he was going further than the prairie ety for 
the had an important appointment with Penclope Gook of Gal, 
Ontario, Marriage was next on the program. 














Penelope Campbell Cook was born in Galt, September 4 
1852, Galt was an industrial tow ander father, who had 2 
clerical poston with the foundry, was killed in an accident at 
twark, Penelope was then seven years old Her mother was faced 
Iwi the necenity of bringing up four small children, of whom 
this git yas second, Sarah, the eldest, massed John Perrys the 
boy died young, and the youngest gil tied teaching and later 
ttuined 4s nuge in Jofns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore 
Penelope was highly intelligent, spoke well, and pr 
made the most of her edication and 








essed a 
certain gal beau. SI 
Wwe Find her in 1878 a governess with family in Stoutfeile 
Ontario, It was there that she met Andrew, who Was 0 
dent mission Field in the summer. Two years later she bec 
teacher in Mis Dupont’s School on John Street in Toronto 
Later she was on the staff of the Richard Ineitute on Bloor 
Stree. Her mother died in 1886, » year before Penelope and 
Andeew were matied 

“Andtew was getting ready for his wedding when the call came 
to leave Edmonton to go to Winnipeg. Hs transfer was more 
like command than «eal, for David McQueen was on bis way 
‘before Andiew Bid intimated his willingness to go to Red River 
But the “command” fitted in with his private plans, fr already 
September 20ch of this year IBB7 had been chosen a the date 
fof the wedding. Furthermore he realized that Winnipeg was a 
tore settled dltrict in which to begin his marsed life. Com 
quently, it wat with a ight heart and happy expectation chat, 
he boarded the texin at Calgary. 

The young minister returned to Winnipeg with is bride 
They secured house on Carton Steet near Broadway, and this 

ity houses which they would aceupy 

Arig thee long nd happy martied lie, 

ight years aftr thir marriage the Bsrds bull substantial 
brick home on Colony Street near Colony Creek. This creek 
flowed setoss Broadway and into the Assiniboine River. Long 
years have passed since it was drained out sad dappeated, 
though it seemed to come tif inthe Grest Flood of 1950 when 
vate spread allover the area around the Legislative Budi 

The young lecturer — for that was now his ile ~ proceeded 



































with his customary methodical care to build 4 house which 
would be areal home, He employed an afchiteet and engaged a 
Contractor in whom he hs the greatest confidence, The eeslt 
twas an attractive spacious house of a dozen rooms, which stood 
luni! 1966, The property extended dovwn tothe creck and there 
was room for gardening activities. 

The address "247 Colony Stret” became famous, for the 
hospitality ofthe Beds soon was well known, Andrew received 
Grequent Fequests to meet arivale a the tain and always the 
weleome mat was out, When church conferences were meeting 
in Winnipeg there was a crowd each day at the Baird home to 
pstake of the reception and entertainment. Andrew and Pen 
Enjoyed company, and their ftendships extended far and wide 
People all alk of the gracious kindness of the host and hostes 
ot247 

‘Though Andrew Browning Baird left the parental home for 
00d in 1881 when he started his memorable trip to Edmonton, 
fre kept in close touch with the people of Motherwell. As eldest 
and the mort outstanding ofthe family of twelve he assumed a 
head of the family” responsibilty. He visited Toronto fr 
quently on matters connected with the Church, and whenever 
posible ran out to Motherwell, Several of the brothers and 
Sisters went to distant places but Andrew aways kept in touch 
‘rth them. His correspondence with them was enormous, They 
$I seemed to look up to him and invariably brought ther pro 
bleme to him. He give advice freely, he gave help when needed 

Tinancial snd otherwise — he invested money for them. He 
{ve them of his wisdom which was great and practical 

'As had been mentioned, the Baird family apparently was 
never “hard up.” The Bairds were adept at making good ute of 
their resources It would appear that Andrew inherited rome of 
the financial skill and acumen of his father. 

“Andrew was at once introduced to his new work: As well at 
being given the status of Lecturer he wat made Ansintant to the 
Principal in the Thological Department. In 1891, the three 
alleges, St John’s, Manitoba and Wesley co-operated with the 
University by authorising their science professors to give in 
struction to all students, Andrew was then namned Professor of 





“Hicbrew, Introduction and Church History." In 1921 when the 
College celebrated its fiftieth anniversary the veteran professor 
fave this picture ofthe early aye of “Toba? 


1 rather staggers me to think that this i the 
thinty-fith session of my connection with the 
College, but each has had ite own peculiar inte: 
ft and T would not willingly give up the mem: 
ory of one of them. Those were great days: even 
IE nota silly academic as they are now, when 
the eoridors were thronged by students inthe 
preparatory department, when the professors 





began at nine o'lock inthe morning, and with 
the exception of an hour for luncheon, taught 
til chee inthe afternoon when it was tny Tot to 
teach no les than six languages — Hebrew, 
atin, Greek, English, French and German, 
although happily not alin the same session, 


Nevertheless his chief subject was Church History and the 
Calendar of 1987 — his inal year of active teaching — listed im 
st Profesor of "Church History, Missions and Church Polity.” 
The rt Calendar of the new United College ~ 1938 - 1938 
included him as “Professor Emeritus of Church History.” Cox 
tainly, tke other members ofthe faculty he was able to tu his 
hand to teaching a variety of subjects, But the Hilde of preach 
ing and teaching were only two of the ateas in which Andsew 
showed his versatility. He moved in other Fields where he re 
fgurded his activities as only avocations but in which his know 
edge was highly respected. 








9 LIFE AT THE YOUNG COLLEGE 


Andrew Baird had no sooner seached Winnipeg than a newly 
founded church asked for his sevice on “parttime” basi, The 
approach war made to Principal John Mark King by the new 
[Augustine Church on River Avenue, and he agreed to release the 
young lecturer to give x portion of is ime to geting the church 
Earted on its way. Profs George Bryce, of coure, had done the 
‘ame with Knox Chureh. Young Bird accepted, and realized shat 
he was following in the footstep of Bryce 

Winnipeg vas growing fast in those days and the southern 
prt of the city across the Astniboine River known as Fort 
Rouge, was already receiving large numbers of nee residents A 
oop of people ing in that new district were members 
Knox but found dhe distance drawback. In fact, the Me 








Mickens ferried themselves actos the river in a rowboat on 
Sundays. Even after the Osborne Bridge was opened it was quite 
a walk to Knox 

“The prime mover of this small group was Chief Justice 
Thomas Wardlaw Taylor, who had come from Toronto io serve 
as judge in the Court of Queen's Bench. He built himself a 
house on the bank of the river close to where Wardlaw Avenue 
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nov joins Wellington Crescent. He served as an elder in Knox 
almost from the time of his ativaly for he had been an eer in 
the East for many years. His father was a minister and Judge 
Taylor took an intense interes in all matters connected with 
the Presbyterian Church. Dr. Robertson, the Superintendent of 
Misions, wat anxious to onganize an additional congregation 
land in 1887 talked over the matter withthe Judge. The Super. 
intendent was sure he could get the sanction af the Presbytery 
tnd the layman promised to look after the rest, He started 
immediately and in afew days purchased a ot on River Avenue 
Tor eight hundred dollars. Further, he “made al arrangements 
‘with Mr, MeKinnon for building,” and gave him “an order on 
Dick, Banning and Company for the lumber, and on Ashdown's 
for the hardware.” When the first congregational mecting was 
called, the Jadge “Ini before the meeting all accounts for the 
Site building and furnishings, not ae a present, he could not 
Afford hat, but faly pai, with himself a the ony exediton.” 

The ltl church, holding 150 people, wis soon finished und on 
August §, 1887, as dedicated, twee «plain but comfortable 
tafe, seated with chair and heated by stoves. The entire cost, 
‘was $1,062.71, but forthe builder, MeKinnon, it was a labor of 
love. A campaign fora ballng fund wasstarted and withina yea 
the Church wa entirely fre from debt. The young minister from 
Edmonton wat inducted onthe ninth of October, 1887 

‘The Church had stoong group of supporters right from the 
start. With the aid of an interim seaion provided by the Presb 
tery, = communion roll was drawn up. "Tt contained forty 
ames, cghteen members coming from Knox, nine from St 

nde’, and others making a public profesion of faith for the 
First time 

‘The Taylor family in particular gave such support that it was 
sometimes humorously élled “the Taylor Church.” The Chie! 














JJstice was a member of the Session and its Clerk: he was 
‘member of the Board of Managcient and the Treasurer, and he 
scted a usher at the Sunday services, Mrs. Taylor was leader of 
the choieand taught inthe Sunday School. The Junior members 
fof the family swept the floor on Saturdays and lit the fires on 
Sunday. 











For the next few years the growth of the Church was steady, 
as Fort Rouge continued to expand. By 1891 the congregation 
fequired a fulltime minister and Professor Bad resigned. 
fee church was crected in 1904, 

The frst minister kept his contact withthe congregation and 
for the reminder of hit years was a Toyal supporter and active 
‘worker. He was elected Clerk of the Sesion, a position he held 
To the end, Augustine was indeed fortunate in having this man 
tw stood lke a foundation rock for many years. Te was most 
nccesful Church and some of the credit must go to Andéew 
aie und is fay 

The “pillars” of Augustine were a distinguished group and 
Rev. Drs Ac, Kerr once sid thatthe Board of Managers could 
fave supplied a board of directors forthe Canadian Pacific Rall 
sway. De Kere also paid a famous tribute to Prof. Baird 





His presence inthe congregation was a bene 
tion and his wisdom wa so dependable that Lonce 
Sid from the pulpit that if the Roman Catholic 
Church had an infallible Pope, Augustine had his 
‘counterpart in Dr. Baird — for many of us who 
knew him well, thete ys always a strong pre 
sumption that his considered judgement on dis: 
pte points was petty closer the rth, 


So Andrew Burd began his eateer in Winnipeg by taking on 
extra tasks and that seemed set pattern for his subsequent 
yen. 

Manitoba College flourished and prospered, the registration 
increased year by year, and the distict around Ellice Avenue 
tind Kennedy Street was a busy place on week-days, Students 
wore gowns, and the whole tmomphere was one of dignity and 
‘evious seademie eprt, The Faculy was not lage but the mem 
bers were good scholars and competent teachers. They laid a 
foundation of ral scholarship, reuling in a reputation for the 
College which enabled its graduates to pursue advanced studies 
in the leading universities of Nosth America and Great Britain 

But callege life at Manitoba wa not staid and prosy. The 
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youthful students were like youth everywhere and sometimes 
‘went 0 extzemes with initiations and eollege pranks. Dr. Baird 
tndoubtedly helped ¢o give a certain tone to Manitoba College, 
but he had to sbmit to his share ofthe pranks. The story of 
the alarm clocks has often been told, Some students had 
arranged for a number of alarm clocks to ring in succession 
during one of his lectures, He dismissed the gil, chen inter 
ogsted the boys one by one. Nobody knew anything abou the 
matter, The eceret was well-kept and Prot, Baird never di get 
to the bottom oft 

‘On another occasion some af the students got up on the roof 
nd poured 4 pail of water down on those entering the front 
door, Prof Bard lost no time in sting this mater for one of 
the heaey donors to the College might have been the viet, His 
sual form of punishment, such i can be elled, was to 1 
Qired & witten statement from the student that he had been 
esponsble for this misconduet, that he had not acted a8 3 
‘gentleman should, that he seyretted exceedingly the touble he 
had ested and that he was Yvolved to avoid such actions in the 
ature. Would that “go over” with the youth of to-day? One 
doubts it but it is significant that thee statements of submis 
Sion easied names that were distinguished in later yeets. Pe. 
haps Baird's inaistance on dignity and responsiblity was effec 
tive fier ll 

‘Andrew Baird was not long atthe College when he became 
[Librarian position he was to hold until the end of his caching 
days. The Library in 1895 contained 3,000 books, with volumes 
on theology, history, science and general leratres there was & 
00d colleetion of elansiel authors, commentaries and dition 
aves, “Additions are made to it Irom time to time By putehase 
Sed by donations from friends of the College in Canad and 
Great Britain.” A relerence Library and a reading too pro 
Viled frther facilities The Library continued to grow aad 
Andrew did the ordering and checking, and looked after the 

An extension was added to the builing and the Calendar of 
1805-1896 contained an account of the changes. The Colley 
row postened seven goodsized clissoome with chairs and 




















desks. The largest classroom had accommodation for over 140 
Students, the smallest for 24 30. The Convocation Hall seated 
00 people “and is planned and finished with such skill and 
taste be probably the finest hall in Winnipeg.” 

The completion of the new extension showed how Manitoba 
College war growing. By 1898 these were 180 students re 
tered in Arts and 37 in Theology. Students were coming from 
ail parts of the West. But the College was soon co suffer an 
‘unexpected blow, Principal King took il with pneumonia in the 
carly days of 1899. He pat up avaiant fight Bu gradually grew 
‘weaker, He rallied for 3 short ime but on March Sth, Manitobs 
allege lost its frst principal. This was indeed a sd loss ~ in 
fact, his service to the inaittion could hardly be evaluated 
History would give him an honored place among the great edu 
cationalists of Canada 

The death of Principal King mennt that a new principal was 
required as soon ar pomible. rofestor Batd seemed to be the 
logical suecewor. He was forty-three years old and atthe height 
‘of his powers. In addition to the academic qualifications which 
hhe postested, he was an able organizer and a man thoroughly 
seqtainted with the problems and requitements ofthe Callege. 














His name wa suggested in many quarters A group of sdents 
trent to the Board and made m det euctt But the Board 
Udsmucred, Bard had many Iiends but itr nt known whether 
ie really wanted the postion. Some year later when it wat 
in open he was offered it but refed. The Board may have 
fronted someone from the Old Land rather than a Canadian, 
But thi i doubtfl when i xemembered thatthe founder of 
the College, De. Bryce, was Canadian born, Andrew Baird, how 

Neverteley Po. Bad feom hi time on was ery promi 
nent in the administration and his hoge correspondence showed 
how the public regarded him st Manitoba College. Ings 
‘ime to him on chutch and edeational matters Hi judgment 
wrt eapected. On one occasion fe was aked bis opinion of one 
‘of the wellknown Wipe miners who was being considered 
for an influential Amestan church. We have no record of it 
reply but the minster teeived the appointment. And be was 
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not a Presbyterian, 

Andcew Baird had a direct and forceful way of moving and 
talking and one felt instinctively that he was aman of ation. In 
his sermons he was emphatic and practical. He soon became 
Known ata man of business. Principal King had held the add 
tional office of Treasurer but now it was necessary to make @ 
‘ew appointment. Baird was the obvious ehoiee, so he took on 
tater duty which he was to perform for many long years 

Rev. Dr, Willinn Patrick was chosen as the new Principal 
{Comments on the appointment showed how anxious Prof. Baird 
twat to: welcome hit to his new portion. letter of December 
27, 1899 state 


‘You have perhaps seen from the papers that 
the positon as been offered to the Rev. Dr. 
Patrick, a Pree Church minister in Dundee, Scot 
lund, We have made very careful inquires spon 
the subject and we are satisfied, both Irom 
‘conrespondence snd from the evidence of friends 
of the College, that Dr. Patrick, by his learning, 
by his teaching capacity, and by his peronal 
‘Gharacter i ery well fitted for the postion. 








The new Principal antived and another letter showed Prof 
Baird's stsaction 


Apa 20, 1900. 


(ur new Principal has arrived and has made 3 
very favorable impression. His qualities are of 
‘ouae very different from those ofthe late ei 
‘pal King, but Tall be much suprised if he 
does not develop a peculiar atrength entirely his 
town and win AS way to a very secure place in 
the esteem and affection of the Church and the 


His judgment of Dr. Patrick yeas later didnot ater hie fst 
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opinion, at this extract from a leer showed 


rineipal Patrick is 5 most straightforward and 
transparently honest leader: he is incapable of 
bearings grudge and wie like any other humin 
being, he has his Limitations, there is not his 
cual in the Westin the matter of learning, and 
tery few worthy to be compared with hits for 
ound judgment and organizing ably 


We can rely on Prof, Band's real opinion of thi man. It 
‘would Sppear that Manitoba College got realy good leader in 
De. Patrick. With Andrew Baird as his sighthand man, he gxve 
an excellent administration, The Prebyteriany once. again 
showed thei almost uncanny ability in choosing men capable of 
‘working in the Red River diprc. 

‘As a memorial to Principal King, a chair in New Testament 
Exogesia was established. An endowment fund of $60,000 was 
raised and De, Patrick was appointed to the chair. Rev E, 
Guthiie Pery was made Profesor of Old Testament Language 
and Liveratre in 1905 and Res. J. Dick Fleming was sppointed 
to the chair of Systematic Theology and Apologetic in 1907, 
‘placing Dr. Kilpatrick who left for Toronto, Dr. Bryee and Dr. 
Hae both retired and Fred W. Clark was appointed Professor of 
Chasis, 

‘Dr Patrick remained Principal until his death in September, 
1911. During his regime the College continued ints tradition of 
intense, vst scholarship, That tradition was a pat ofthe Cl 
lege right from the beginning. t could be sad that Manitobs 
College pasted on that tradition to the University. The Univer 
sity of Manitoba, inspite of alts problems concerning ste and 
buildings, never lot its widely known reputation for high learn 
ing whieh i received from the affiliated elleges 

Like all church schools Manitobs College had its financial 
problems. Principal King acted as Treasurer and, at has been 
Sid, proved to be a very competent officer, but the institution 
‘was constantly in need of money, The Presbyterian Church in 
(Canada, of couse, stood behind the College, but every congre 
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ft in the country was given the opportunity to set aside & 
‘donation in its annual budget. There were as many as eleven 
funds of the Presbyterian Church and cach congregation was 
fexpetted to contribute to as many asi eould, if posible to all 
fof'them. When one ressembers that there were three other c 

leges om the lst — Knox, Queens and Montreal ~ itis really 
Guite semarkable tht Manitoba College received money from ab 
any churches asic did. Money came from all parts of settled 
Canada, especially fcom Ontario, Peshape the very distance of 
the Colege in the Far West alded a certain glamor to its appeal 

For many years the College Hsted in its annual Calendar the 
ames of early benefactors. The first name shown was that of 
John Roberson af Vankleek Hill, Ontario, who in 1891 
“donated $10,000. Miss Mary Perine of Berlin, Ontario, gave 
$2,000 in 1892, James Maclean of Buckingham, Quebec, fl 
lowed the next year with $20,000. In 1894 Robert Carswell of 
Hamilton, Ontario, provided $2,680 and in 1896 Warden King 
‘of Montreal donated $4,500. Two Year ater $6,300 came fom 
Robert Anderson, These sums apparently made a good begit: 
ing for an endoverent fund, Principal King was the man who 
brought in most of thexe donations during the early years. He 
rade frequent tps to Eastern Canada to visit people who 
‘ight be prevaed upon the help this straggling College inthe 
West, Later donations included bequests from James Maclaren 
‘of Oxtawa, $20,000, Thomas Smith of Winnipeg, $20,000 and 
Thomas Paterson of Bowmanvle, Ontaio, $72,000. 

When Andrew became Treasurer, these “Deyging™ duties 
evolved upon bim and he threw himself ito the wrk with « 
‘will In feet he became a “good beggar,” as he called himell, 
and the Funds flowed into the College fom far and ear 

'A form letter was printed and sent out regulaey each ye 
‘the people in the Bast. The letter of 1900 was interesting. It 
ated that “The General Awembly has appointed collection 
to be taken for Manitoba College on the third Sabbath of 
December.” Further, i stated that "The Government has as yet 
made only the slightest provision for the higher education; the 
teaching ofall Arts subjects, exeept some in Seience, fll tothe 
College, hence the necessity for a lager staff with a corre 
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ponding lager expenditure than dlewhere encumbent.” “We 
Sk the East to help us doing a work whichis national, not 
provincia, a work which benefit many of its own sons and 
llnughters who are setling here, 4 work on which we are freely 
spending our oven mesne.” 

‘Money came from a variety of souees. Even the Ish Church 
sent its help and a leter from the Tveasurer in 1907 had these 
femarka’ “The continuing of your gift of $50.00 will not only 
bbe extremely weleoate but is something we cannot do without 
less we pch severely in some essential matters.” Treasurer 
Baird was not lacking in emphasis when $50.00 was to be 
suined. 

Lists of individuals in Ontario and Quebee who responded to 
the appeals carried some very prominent names. Amounts 
ranged from very large sums down to $10.00, The new Trex 
‘ter, whove mame soon appeared on the form letier, left no 
Sone unturned to locate dollars for his College. He soon be- 
fame widely known among the people of Ontario and Queb 
who belonged to the Presbyterian Church, The names “Baird 
nd "Manitoba. College” became almost inseparable in the 
‘minds of many people. A typical wip: “I shall probably drop 
fff at Motherwell for night. I shall ao take advantage of the 
tip to hunt up some College funds in Hamilton, Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal.” 

‘Once in 4 while a note of reluctance would creep in, as was 
the cate of Montreal man who wrote i 1901 











1 was hoping that with the ourishing condition 
of matters in the West ~ good crops, large pro- 
“duction of minerals, tc. ~ you would not be 
expecting anything from your Eastern relatives 
inthe work, But I beg to enclose a cheque for 
‘one hundred dollars, a in past year 


Andsew Baird produced results 

He did not forget the Wert itself in hunting for funds. Knox 
‘Church of Winnipeg regularly contributed seven or eight hu 
dred dollars a year. In 1905 and 1906 the congregation gave a 
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total of $4,259, which included special donations tothe Princ 
pal King Memorial Fund, Indiviknls were canvassed and list 
ff the Winnipeg contributors reads ikea “Who's Who” of the 
‘ty. So Manitoba flourished with Andree Baird ag Treasurer. 
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10 FAMILY AFFAIRS 


While Father Baird was engrossed in the activities af College 
and Church, life of the family at 247 Colony Street went 
merrily on its way. The nelghborhood of Portage Avenue 
alony Steet and Brotdway contained the homes of many 
miners and profesion and there was quite an asociation 
among them, 

Four children were born to the Bards, three gis and a boy, 
andthe happiness ofthe family grew. Father and Mother were 
pevfect parinen and they shared thir happiness with others. 
Andrew travelled widely hut his heart was always atthe centee 
fof his home. At the same time he never forgot the people at 
Motherwell, He subscribed to the St. Marys weekly newpaper 
sid kept himself informed of local events. Truly, Andrew could 
‘wel he eae the Patriarch ofthe Baird Clan 

‘Andrew hal his own ideas about the education of children 








and these included some travel, sojourn in another county and 
language study. Consequently in 1902 he took Pen and the 
family over to France. The eildren were a the impressionable 
age — from seven to fourteen, The tip was tad inthe fll and 
they arrived in London shovly aftr the excitement of King 








dwt’ coronation, which had been postponed because ofthe 
‘King’s iiness, But the Baird destination was France, so they 
moved onto Pai 

Aindtew followed his customary method of geting things done 
intelligently. He secured the services of man from Gook’s Travel 
‘gency whe took Andrew and Pen around the county to find the 
tnost stable place forthe temporary home. They were advised 
“esint choot Paris to smch English wasspoken there, The 
three of them finally decided on St. Germain, about twelve miles 
from the metropolis. When Andrew had the family wel sted, he 
returned to Canada stone and took up his rexdence inthe College. 
Im the following spring he erosed the Adaatie once again ad 
spent the suinmer with them. After the French sojourn they 
‘Gonsed the Charnel and stayed six weeks in England and Seot- 
land. Prot. Baied said later that “the children leamed to speak 
French wih «good deal of uency and the undertaking asregeds 
thet general education was ofthe highest vale.” 

‘There is no doubt that they all had an intersting year of it, 
though Pen's vocabulary wa Hot very good and she had to cope 
with many problems. But the people were very understanding 
Helen, the eldest gi, took musi lessons in Pass 

‘Wien Pen and the family were in France Andrew received the 
fist of those honorary awards which were to come to him 
down through the years He war given the Degre of Doctor of 
Divinity by his Alina Mater, Kaos College. He received it with 
reat modesty bute would henceforth be known far and wide 
SS Doctor Bad of Manitoba College, It was significant that in 2 
Inatter of days after receiving the letter from Knox he received 
1 Similar one from The Presbyterian College in Haifa. But it 
probable that Andrew was happy tobe able to accept the honor 
From his own beloved Knox. 

“The event of 1904 was the Golden Wedding of his father and 
smother, It was the occasion of great reunion of the Baird Clan 
ft Motherwell. Every one of the twelve sons and daughters 
‘ade the trip, though more than bal of them had to come over 
1 thousind miles Andes, a orl, was the prime mover in the 
frrangements and attended to securing a Beautiful “address” to 
‘commemorate the oceasion, 
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Here is 2 description of the Golden Wedding Testimonial 
supplied by the makers in New York 


The cover willbe of a rich red levnt morocco, 
lined with creanrwaterd sil, withthe stamping 
in gold as auggested by you. Work wil be cated 
Uhvough in the illuminated style, in red gold 
tnd black, on sheepskin, and will be handsomely 
and earefully executed. 





Te was a magnifiant production, costing $80.00. Every member 
ofthe clan signed the memorial. Those who were too young to 
‘write "made their mark 

[Andyew often admired the beauty of the Lake of the Woods 
ts he rode up and down on the Canadian Pacific. He and Pen 
‘Were both familiar with Muskoka and the other lake made 
trong appeal. They decided to sccue an sland, A broker was 
Consulted and an island of eleven acre, four ad s half mies 
from Kenora, was purchased inthe summer of 1908. The cost 
‘was seven hundred dolls 

‘A house was needed on the island so Prof, Baird went about 
that matter in his usual manner. He gave instructions t0 a 
builder in Kenora with customary despateh 





1 eapeet to begin work on the cottage on my 
‘and, next Friday morning. 1 count on going 
down to Kenora on ‘Thursday afternoon and 
lnk you to provide me with two carpenters and a 
handyman to begin work Friday morning. 1 
shall ask you to provide transportation for 300, 
Pounds of als, etey apd for sx oF seven men to 
Teave the dock at 7:30 on Friday moring 








Andrew as an ely riser and the resule ofall these prepa 
tions was a very fine cottage which served the family with com. 
fort and pleasure for many years. He gave it the rather over. 
Powering name of Metweothka, which was Cree for “place 
‘where water laps the hore.” So the family ttle for many 
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years of summer enjoyment. ‘There were tees on the island, 
pruce, poplar and pine. The atumps and rocks were blasted ou 
for a garden. Father soon had mich of the island an area of 
beauty with Mowers whoee secrets of growth he knew so well 
Small fruits were produced and the vegetable garden kept the 
kitchen wel supplied. 

The distance fom Kenora presented x problem, for at first 
there was only 4 rowhoat avalable, Buta allboat anda eanoe 
‘were soon secured and finally launch, the Crab, extended the 
Tee. The poveerboat was later succeeded by the Picker. The 
second luunch came to an untimely end one day in 1947 as it 
Caught fte just outside Devils Gap. Helen and Marjorie were 
both in the eraft but swam ashore in safety. The host burned 
right down to the waterline, The two Band gil were treated 0 
Ainner atthe Canadian Pacific Bungalow Camp. 

The pride and joy of the cottage war a magniicant Greplce 
Ie was made of white quarty found on the island in neaby 
tines. The builder came from Winnipeg and he was 30 prowd of 
his handiwork that he brought out a photographer from 
Kenora, For years afterwards the fieplace war 3 conversation 
piece among all the friends 

Andrew, as one would expect, had 2 study at the cottage 
Which he used continuously. He never played golf ana playing 
fds were not seen in the Baird home. Even at the Lake, he 
seam very litle. Helen once said that “the Bais can work but 
‘hey can play,” and apparently there vas considerable truth in 
what she sid. Rasly moming work inthe garden was Fathers 
ait recreation, 

He rally loved this spot at The Lake of the Woods and he 
frequently invited guests down to enjoy i. He was particularly 
happy when he cot have someone there from the Old Land. 
Sometimes the Bards would spend the whole summer there and 
then the house on Colony Street would be rented. So the Iland 
‘contributed to the enjoytnent of the Bards and great numbers 
oftheir fiends 

The year 1906 was an exciting one for Helen who went 10 
Branksome Hall Ladies College in Toronto. Her father took her 
down to the school and sw her propery enrolled The subjects 
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‘howe, in addition to the regular course, were French, German, 
Piano. und Dressinking. Thi attendanee at Brankrome Hall 
‘aie to be an established custom in the family. Agnes followed 
the next year and Marjorie some time later. Each girl attended 
for one year, Subsequently Helen Beeame a professional libra 
ian, following a coutse in Brookiyn. The other two gts decided 
fon nursing, as their aunt had done, and they studied at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York. The boy, Andrew Stuart, 
hoe aw 


“growing up” years of the Baird family were happy 
sand interesting even though the children often had to help thet 
father with his routine College and Presbytery chores. 








11 CLASSES FROM WINTER TO SUMMER 


Manitoba College from the outset blszed new trails in the 
field of higher education. Dr. Roberton’s amazing micoes in 
txtending the missions uf the Presbyterian Church in Western 
CGanada meant that more and more men were required to man 
the churches. He secured lage numbers from Scotland, and 
Manitoba College became the taining ground. The Easter c 

leges sent their students ia the summer and with those from 
Winnipeg, many fields were supplied duting the summer 
‘onthe. But when winter came the enthsantie and vigorous 
‘forts were largey vitited, for many ofthe fields had to close 
down when the students reursed to thir studies, All manne 
fof experiments were ted. Elders were drafted into the work: 
tome cimbrye ministers were sent aut without any c 

ing at ll, Graduates were required to spend one or two Years on 








tmision feds before being eligible for x eal, Students of tw 
Year standing were given ordination with the option of taking 
their final year extrammurlly, And all slong the tne, minister, 
tlders and presbyter were imploted to keep a sharp look-out 
Tor likely young men 

The suggestion of & summer couse war talked about 

















years for it seemed to provide at least partial answer tothe 
Problem. Finally detailed plans were drawn up for such a sum: 
ter course tobe given in Halifax, where it was believed thatthe 
‘ocean breezes wolld keep the atmosphere sufficiently co for 
Study. Nothing cane of that, however, and the Home Mission 
Board and Dr. Robertuon were at their wit end to Find replace 
ments forthe winter charges 

‘De. John Setimger of the Montreal College kept pushing the 
idea ad he believed that Manitoba was a eutable location fr 
the experiment, In 1891 the plan was brought tothe attention 
fof the General Assembly. That high court of the Church de 
Feated it but the proponents by 3 nareow mary, managed to 
set the scheme sent down to the prebyteris for diseusion 
dhsing the following year. It war at thi point that Manitoba 
College shoved ite imagination and energy by drawing wp 3 
‘efinite plan which it offered to put into effect the Assembly 
registered approval. Certain rules would be necessary and 3 
{rant of $1,500 would be required to keep the College open for 
the theologeal students 

‘Once agin the Asembly as a whole recognied the aggre 
siveness of Manitaba and’ the attitude changed completly 
Thirty-three presbyterics approved, while only three demured. 
When the matter came before the Assembly'a smal minority 
sill objected but they were overruled. By April of 1893 al wae 
ready lor the great experiment. The whale Theology course war 
shifted front winter to summer. The Golege began the cure 
‘aid-Aprl and continued Tor asso five months, From the very 
Bist, twas definitely an outstanding success 

Tm addition to the value for the mission fells theee were 
some other attractions yihich showed themeeivex Manitoba had 
‘nly two regular professors of Theology and the new plan 
enabled firt-clas lecturers to come from other colleges. The 
fesult wax that Manitoba secured the co-operation of some of 
the outstanding Profesor of the day. The Eastern Colleges sent 
such men as Robert Falconer of Halifax, Principal George Grant 

Queen's, Principal DH. MacView of Montel, Principal 
Wiliam Caven of Knox College, RY. Thomaon, Wiliam Mc 
laren, James Ross and Daniel M, Gordon. Distinguished teachers 
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were also obtained from outside Canada, inchding Dr. George 
‘Adam Smith of Glaors, Dr. Ore of Edinburgh, De. Hamill of 
Bella and Dr, Ierach of Aberdeen. Dt. TB. Kilpatrick of 
Scotlatal so enjoyed his experince that he accepted an appoint 
tment tothe regular statl. Dr. John Serimger stowed hi enthu 
siasm by coming almost every yeat. Needless to say the students 
benefited immeasurably by being able to attend lectures given 
by such distinguished men. There was a variety and depth to 
their studies which could hardly have come from following the 
regular program 

Ministers who could take the time were also invited to at 
tend, 
tpeatly profited by the presence of these lectures for they were 
much in. demand forthe summer pulpit of the leading 
Churches, Some of them also gave popular lectures and these 





snd many responded. Furthermore, the city of Winnipeg 


dtiracted crowds, 
‘Consequently the Summer Lectures, which continued fom 
1893 to 1902, were a pronounced succes. Ax Principal King 
i, “The 
imagination of so great a change is abundant evidence atleast if 
ny. were needed that Canadian Presbyterians is not tied 
fdown to traditionary methods of work, that i bas the courage 
to depart from time-honored and almost xniversa usage In 
adapting its methods and agencia to new situations.” 


said in his address at the opening of the Bist 





The enrolment increased year by year. The average number 
attending the last five years of the old course wat 19 and the 
total for the Gat five years of the new system as 1. In the 
Final year of the new plan there was 4 registration of 45, the 
ghetto that date 

Prot. Baird gave a remarkable paper before the Theologieal 
Society of Manivoba College in August of 1895. Te was sly 
sequently printed and gives an excellent account of his oven 
sews on books and their importance 


1F the minister sto he what his commision cals 
upon him to be, aright divider of the Word of 
Truth, he needs to be skifal in analyzing the 
meaning and fitting to the needs of the present 





ay the application of that Word, and he needs 
to prepare himself for his work by an equipment 
additional to. whatever native genius he may 
have Brought into this world, and whatever lore 
ff spititual expesience he may have acum 
Inted. There are preachers who, without equip. 
ment, have become successfl fishers of men; 
Yet there is no room for us to doubt but that 
God's plan for ur is that we should se all the 
appliances within our reach, And since the 
Durden of the minister's message i contained in 
4 book, since sich part of the wiadom of the 
‘world a one man may’ capture fr the service of 
nother is to be found in books, since the spoils 
ff such conquests a have been made inthe way 
fof interpreting and applying the truth, are 
recorded in books, surely the theologian most 
read books. He must posses and use a brary. 





Baird then proceeds to list certain books which he believes 
are essential fa the inate’ librry. ie knowledge ofthe eld 
is remarkable and, beginning with the Encyclopedia Britannica 
he lists book after book ~ and whole sets of them — which he 
considers necessary forthe various fields of theological studies, 
He lists several books on Introduction and Exposition, required 
for a better study of the Bible and for feeding the students 
mind. He then disewses the place of books which ate directly 
inspirational 


There are books which inspite thought, there 
are books which elicit and strengthen the 
hoblest and most vivid elements in the life of 
man, books whick not only increase the range of 
true experience, but by quickening and broad 
ening their faculties make them altogether truer 
and stronger men. It the function of only the 
highest literature to-do this. I stts up wha i 
‘most invigorating and fruitful in men and makes 
ic more invigorating and more fruitful 








Yet Dr, Baird was not a pedant and he sounds » note of 
‘warning against the student's exaggerating the value of hooks 


Books wil not teach the secret of life to those 
wo con them most assdvously and admisingly 
Tei life that educates, It isthe reader's mem: 
‘ris and his cravings which fil in the outline of 
the picture and give it vitality and sgificance 
Men'whote souls ave fed eiefly on books are 
like plants kept in the dark, which come up 
weak and colorless for want ofthe diret stim 
lus of the sun's rays. Readiness, endurance, 
sivacty, presence of mind, are never acquired in 
that diy atmosphere... There i still much to 
bbe grateful for and our lives would be greatly 
the poorer if our Hbrary shelves were robbed of 
the tomes which have opened new worlds tous 


These comments on buoks from Baird's pen give wa excel: 
lene understanding of the man himself. The speech literally 
‘overflows with enthusiasm for books and the joys of reading 
Yet he docs not allow his enthusiast to carry him away. He 
loves life, he loves people, he lover mixing with the throng, he 
realizes that books have their proper place and he keeps them 
there. Pethaps we ean eall thi his philosophy’ of life. Te may 
help to explain the many sides of Kis character and the many 
interests of his life 














12. MISSION TO THE INDIA 





Another of the contributions which Andrew Baird. made 
concered the Presbyterian Missions to the Indians in Western 
CGanasla. Soon after coming to Winnipeg he found himelt 
‘deeply involved in that work, and forthe next thirteen years 
voted a Tare part of hi time to its administration and wel: 
fare. There were about 46,000 Indians om the prairies of the 





‘West and the Presbyteian Misions made defiaite inpression 
con large names of these original inhabitants, 

John Black fits persuaded the Presbyterian Church to under 
take misions to the Indians. His asistant Rev. James Nisbet, 
{Church appointed him to begin the work. Infact, Net had 
been incensely interested in misionr in Ontario’ while om = 
Dstorate und the Church came to recogaize his special aptitude 





for the work, Furthermore, there was great support forthe 
project in the Red River Settlement for the people temembered 
their own long years without «minster 

The sctlers actually raised £100 to help the cause. A great 
sendoff was given to Nisbet andhis party often as they stout far 








the far West. As Andrew Baied sud: “the settlement gathered at 
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the Kidonan Church obi the missionary goodbye with many 
prayer for him, his companions and his work Baborte pre 
Durations bad been wade and the arava ct ou forthe pes 
{fthe Saskatchewan, prepared to bud house, ad to kl yane 
for foo a wel vo preach and teach,” Besides Mand 
Naber and their child, helpere were incladed in the partys 
2rnong them Jokn MacKay who wart be the ulin expert of 
the party. Later, George Flat war to join the group a inter 
preter, So on June 6, 1866, they stout with leven carta and 
Tight wagon Thirty sine dae ter Dey veached Garton onthe 
Non Stoktchewan, five unde sls from heir starting 
Phe site looked attractive and it was decided to establish 
headquarters, Nisbet gave it the mame of Prince Alls i ies 
Tsing other contesthrouphout the whoe teeny oft, be 
tad caefl plan nis nd which wes to prove emarkably 
eitecive In 1869 he stated 











1am perfectly convinced that the plan se 
have aid out forthe misiom i the proper one, i 
wwe atk for permanency to our work ~ educate 
the young and do what you can to induce 
Families to settle, Hence it & that Lam pushing 
Dullding and farming as much at I can, satsied 
for the present to dig away atthe rough founda 
tion work that we may al the sooner be able to 
lodge and feed a number of there litle wander: 
cers and to sais families in their Fist efforts t0 
become setter. 





The Indians were not enthusiastic about this incursion ofthe 
white miiogetes: with Cher teaching and presching cd 
showed consdersble raspicion of the neweomers. At Bist twas 
the sick and destitute who came, but the Kindness with which 
they were received give the others confidence. A school wa 
established at the headquarters which wis not only advan 
tageous to the Indians but wat # boon £0 the officers of the 











Hudson's Bay Company who were anxious for the education of 
their own children 

“The winter of 1869-1870 was a severe one and numbers of 
the Indians: made their way £0 the Mision in 2 starved con: 
dition, Ample food was provided for thee people and a: Baird 
tsid Later, “It was the kitchen and not the achooloom chat 





rcted them” But while they ate they were tested 10 "i 
lesion in English and a Bible exercise.” 

Further trouble overtook the Indians in the sumer of 1870 
when an epidemic of smallpox swapt the prities. Nisbet 
prompily. vaccinated several hudaeeds acar the Mision ad 
Prince Albert eyeaped the plague. But others at a distance were 
‘overtaken and even whole bands were wiped out, Nevertheless, 
‘the work at Prince Albert went on stendly and by 1871 2 
‘hutch with accommodation for 160 people was bil. Mr, and 
Mrs, Nisbet led strenuous life nd i 1874, after returning to 
Red River, both were in sate of exhaustion, They did within 
eleven days of eachother 

‘Jol MacKay of the orginal party did remarkable work in 
eting buildings forthe missions and further in lay preaching 
A devout Christian, he had been edeated at Kildonan and wat 
Proficient in the Cree language: He worked very hard for the 
Mision and seas finally prevaed upon by he Presbytery t0 
accept ordination in 1878. He had a tremendous influence with 
the natives In the Rebellion of 1885 this group of Indians 
supported the Author eyen though located neat Riel’s head 
Qqatter, They accompanied their minister to Prince Albert and 
Dliced themaelves atthe diposal of the Government st scouts. 
Later MacKay accepted a request from Chief Mastwatis to 
‘become a resident missionary at location fifty-five miles wet 
‘of Prinee Albert, He served the Indians there faithfully wnt his 
death in 1890 

‘Another ofthe orginal group was George Flett who acted as 
Interpreter. He had been born on the banks of the Saiskit 
hewn and he also had received his schooling at Red River. He 
wets face in English, French and Cree. He first joined the 
Hudson's Bay Company and marred a sister of Mx, john Black 
He wan an exceedingly capable man and it was largaly 
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his good judgment that fine sites were chosen a Prince Albert 
Okane, the Crowstand, Round Lake and Piapot. He did excel. 
lene missionary work and was ordained in 1875. He died in 
1807 at the age of eighty-one, The report paid this tbute to 
hin “His energy, his faiitity with Indians and their ways, 
tnd his knowledge of Seripcual truth ad made him an inal. 
able helper to our work in ts erist days." 

The Presbyterian minions made progres s time went on and 
as move schol were opened there was close co-operation with 








Tederal Government, which made certain grants vo maintain the 
schools. The Church ety learned ofthe difficulties of minister 
ing tothe Indians but they found that teaching the children wat 





a good appraoach. Boarding schools were particularly effective 

tnd great efforts were made to prevll upon the parents to send 
their children to these institutions 

Ande Baie duting his ite at Edmoncon had become quite 

interested ia these missions to the Indians and soon after hie 

din the ad 

‘ministration, forthe whole organization was directed from the 








wal to Wintipeg found himtll closely invo 


latter city. Prof. Hart was the Couvenerof the Foreign Mission 
Committee (Wester Diision) which had oversight of the 
Indian missions. Burd became “joint convener” with Hart and 
ako sceretary, with the duty OF handling the immense cor 
Texpondence involved, In a sort time Prot. Baird became the 
thet administrator for the whole mission system, He was s00n 
“the ude, philowpher and end” of all the sta. He 
answered a muliude of questions, solved problem, gave a 
vice, enforced dsepline, He investigated, Mred and diemiused 
personnel It is no wonder that he kept a typist taking ditation 
Sight after ight, And there were frequent trips to he made for 
Inspection sight on the ground 

The Presbyterian Missions grew and the annual reports which 
Baird submitted to the General Assembly year by year give 
cexecllent picture of the sigifieance of the great work. Is each 
tnision there were two departments — the evangelistic and the 


‘educational. The teachers had to be qualified academically but 








they also had to be conscerated Chistian workers with a zeal 


for the extension of the Gospel This necestated a working 





a 








knowledge of the Indian language. At fist the leader would 
preach through an interpreter but later by dieet communication 
The misionary's work waa all-embrasiv. As Baie put it 





He visits the poople an talks with them in thie 
homes, pretenbes for thee maladies the simple 
remedies with which the Government provides 
him, wares their shivering bodies with the cloth 
ing sent out by kindhearted ladies, feeds them 
‘often ftom his own table, and in ll ways em 
‘esvors to set before them the attractiveness of 
the Gospel of the Grace of God. 








“Bducationally, the children are taught, besides the cements 
lof Christian wittess, to ead a write: the gels to knit and sew 
dnd keep house, and the boys to cate for eatle and to all the 
{yound." In some eases the hoys were tained inthe elements of 

Letters came from dicouraged teachers, Controversies broke 

ut between teachers in the sane school, The Secretary had to 
dette all the problems. ‘These extracts from letters give some 
idea ofthe matters brought to his atten 





I thought this an opportune time to hand in 
iy resignation, 


We are trying to construct lawn in front of 
the house and will require fencing materia 


Do you think the roof of the stone building 
shoul he painted? 


1 just thought you should not be kept in 
ignorance of the disareeables we have 


The Agent complains of the frequent change 
of teachers, 
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Can you come up on Satueday and try to 
sake an amiable settlement without my official 
Interference? 


The man ie now doing to men’s work 


We expecta new teacher next week. The sta 
hh changed twice since I came here. The last 
farmer stayed one day? and the new cook is 
talking of leaving, 


So the joint Convener and Secretary would ty to keep the 
‘educational wheels moving 0 thatthe youngster would learn 
Spelling, Writing, Dictation, Arithmetic, Engh Conversation, 
English Stady and Grammar, Geography, and Vocal Music, and 
‘would absorb religious intnction 

‘With all the dificnlies Prof. Baird found the work success 
ful, He was able to write ina letter: 


11s the experience of nearly everyone of our 
missionaries thatthe Indian children, when they 
are guthered togcther in boarding schools, die 
play" such attractive dispositions and are 30 
Willing to learn that the work among. them 
‘ann help bu be pleasant. 


All this time, Prof. Baird was doing his seguar college work 
acting as Gerk of the Winnipeg Presbytery and preaching fre 
{quendy on Sunday. Asiusedly his eapacty for labor was extra 
cedinay. 

‘Nevertheless, by the end of 1899 the profesor found tht he 
could no longer look after the Indian Missions, He was asked to 
‘continue, but in a leter to Dr. 8. R. Mackay of Toronto, he 
‘clared: “My great rein forgiving up this work was on ac 
‘count of the prestre of other duties, and these become more 
‘gent and mare burdensome as time goes on, so that Tam very 
anxious to be relieved ofall responsiblity.” As the new century 
fame in, Andrew was finshed with this branch of his labor. 
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And yet he was not entirely finished, fr over many years he 
tras Continually asked for advice and 
Indian Mision 

Prof. Baird wrote « pamphlet in 1895 on the subject of 
Indian Missions and quoted in agreement Niber’s outline of his 
poliey of 1869. Baird tried to follow this polley during the 
Yeats of his administration. He believed that Use Church was 
Under an obligation to the Indians not only to preach the Gos 


gertions regarding 








pel to chess but to bring them forward so that they might take 
their place in the socal and politica ie of Canada He didnot 
favor the seyere system of the time, for he feared “the con 
tamination which must come from the peculiar moral and socal 
ideals entertained in these communities.” He streaes the impor: 


tance af the natives learning English as soon as posible 





The professor found that “tere war inthe Indian's serious 
and, n'a measure, refined nature, 2 soil to work nas does not 
Tie ready to the hand of every worker in the Master's vineyard." 

There is no doubt that Prof, Baird hecame an expert im des! 
ing with the Indians, He found that they were naturally a rel: 
iglous people and though they were influenced by thir “medi 
fine men" in superstitious customs, they tesponded well the 
Imisionaree’ teaching and preaching. The example se by the 
‘white workers in ercating 4 cheerful outlook on life and eam 





‘confidence with respect to the future produced results that 
were gratifying. These devoted leaders were wiling to brave 
Tonelines, isolation and varied difficulties to bring the Gospel 
‘of Christ tothe natives. Many of them were young, some grew 
sey in the service, but ll ved dedicated and consecrated Lives. 
By und Large the Presbyterian Church could feel tha ts work 
among the Indians justified all the efforts, expenditures and 
Sevier that were made. John Blick certainly had a vision 
wrnen he implored the Church to ertablsh the Missions. And 
tremendous credit i due to Andrew Bird for hi part in this 
rea enterprise, His skiful administration, his tact, his enthu 
‘am, his telem effors and his sound common rene all cont 
buted tothe success that was achieved 











18 THE PROFESSOR AND THE COMMUNITY 


Prof. Baird's activites were vo numerous that he became 2c 
His constant wavelling 
(real, his regular visits to 
quent Sunday preach 
and his appearance at so many local functions all helped 10 
make him well known. His beard, worn in an era when most 
ten vere clean-shven, gave him an individual look which was 
remembered. His interest in people constantly widened the cir 
‘le af his friendships. is wish todo thing for people, to goto 
lantold trouble to help someone to secure work ot ge setled 
ina new environment, hie willmgness to write letters and to 
make calls to guin 4 point for a person he did not kno, all 


aqeanted with vast numbers ofp 





between Winnipeg, Toronto and 
the head office of the Church, his 














helped to build a mountain of goodwill, As fa a the Church 
and the College were concemed, of courte, his exertions knew 

limits, He constantly received applications from ministers 
‘who watted a change of pulpts ora chance to try ot the West 
A sypica reply to a minister might he this of May 9, 1906: 











We have atthe present time several other vaca 


ties in any one of which you can get heating 

















by applying tothe Rev. 
1 think it altogether likely that by spending = 
few weeks in the neighborhood you ean find 3 
satisfactory opening for yoursel 


Miscellaneous questions were often addressed to him, in 
cluding this one about building a new church 


The untal way is 10 employ an architect, who 
alter conltation with the managers, prepares 
plans and then modifies and insproves them wat 

1 averties Tor tee 
deis, draws up the contract and oversees the 


they are found satis 





tvork of building in such a way as to make sure 
that both in materials and workmanship the com 
iegition is geting what it bargained for. For 
there services he ix paid five percent ofthe cost 
ofthe buildin 





Another church wiote him about the method of securing new 
pws. He made various suggestions and gave the name and ad 
fhresy of a manufacturer, He alo wrote to dhe company and 
several letters dealing withthe project passed over his desk 

He sometimes helped with money, as the following extrac 


1 have been thinking for some time of exprening 
my good-will for your Home Mission work in 
tome way or athe. {happen just now to be bard 
tap, but I ask you to accept the enclosed cheque 
for $10.00, to be expended by you in » quiet 
way on any department of Home Minions which 
‘you think needs it mot. 


Nothing showed Andrew Baird's wide interests as did the 
number of organizations co which he Uelonged. In rome cass he 
tight have been desirous chiefly of sccuting their annual re 
ports This list of most of them 
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Winnipeg Board of Trade 
The Ausinihoine Chi af Winnipeg, 

The Canadian Club of Winnipeg 

The St. Andrew's Society of Winnipeg (Chaplain) 
Winnipeg Horteuleual Society (Paton) 

Manitoba Horcultral and Forestry Assocation (Pres 
dent 1898-1906) 

Canadian Forestry Astocition 

The Alpine Club of Canada (Subscribing Member) 

The National Geographic Society (Washington, D.C 

The Historical and Seienific Society of Manitobe (Pres: 
sent 1892-1895) 

‘American Society of Chusch History (New York) 
‘American Historical Awociation (Washington, D.C) 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association (Lincoln, Neb.) 
The Royal Numismatic Society (Fellow) 

American Numismatic Astocition 

The American Numismatic and Archeological Society 
The Archaeological Institute of America (Winnipeg So 
ciety) 

Upper Canada Old Boys" Association (Winnipeg Branch) 
University of Toronto. Alumni Association (Vice Prey 
ident 1912-1913) 

University College Alumni Association (Foronto) 

Chicago Numismatic Society 








Andrew Baird became @ Mason in 1898 and this act futher 
extended his friendships. He quickly became an outstanding 
member. Within two Years of having been received into Prince 
Rupert's Lodge, he was appointed Grand Chaplain of the Grand 
Lodge of Manitoba (1900), in which office he served for two 
years Following this, hie “Mother Lodge” elected him to the 
high office of Worshipful Mater in 1902, Ordinarily this a 
ancement takes a least seven years, but he reached it in our, 
He became Grand Master in 1922, 

‘One of the leters he received of which he was particularly 
proud was from Sir Hugh John Macdonald, congratulating him 
fn his elevation to the office of Grand Master. It read in part 
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The honor i «great one and one of which any 
man might be prow. Indeed, Im tld by those 
‘who leew His Majesty, the late Edward. VI 
that he valued the Grand Mastership of the 
Grand Lodge of England more than any of the 
honors that fell to his fo 


Baird's annual report which he gave in 1928, as he accounted 
for his term of office, showed how seriously he had taken his 
duties. He had thrown himself into this work with the same 
‘nergy au enthusiam which he regularly brought to bear on all 


the tasks with which he was concerned, He ad 





Alvoether, I have made more than ff oficial 
vistg ding my year of office, ten to District 
Imectings, twenty to. city Lodges and. ten 
Mavoaie parades to attend divine sevice, besides 
several Lodges outside the oy, the fares 
away being The Pas 


The meeting of the Second Masonie Distt in 
Austin wil always have a pleasant place in my 
memory. It happened on my birthday and the 
brethien commemorated the occasion by an 
suddres of congratulation and the gift of a gold 
‘watch, Beautiful and reliable, my constant com 
anion ever since 





The Committee which reported on his adress tated tht 


Ie iva delight to find the address expremsive of « 

fry conception of life and duty, 2 most bro 
therly spirit of trust and goodwil, intimate 
knowledge of the Craft, faith in the fature pro- 
aes of the work and wholesome suggestion 
Felting thereto 








Prof, Bird concerned hinlf withthe Benevolent Fund of 
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the Lodge, During his term of office more than $10,000 was 
txpended, which was §1,600 in excess of the ineome of that 
year. The extra amount wis pid out of surplus. The Grand 
Master suggested thatthe fund be increased asa celebration of 
the fitieth anniversary (1875-1925). His suggestion was after 
wards followed and the Golden Jubilee Fund was started in 
192541936. 

‘So Andiew made his imprint on the Masonic Order. On the 
Lied anniversary of his ordination (1981) a letter was sent to 
Principal MacKay which contained this tribute {rom his rather 
Mason 


We have learned to value his counsel, admire his 
wadom and eourage and regard him personally 
with a wholehearted affection which is ox 
Dresed by mote than words, at every contact he 
has with our members Reverently and sincerely 
therefore we join our prayers of chanksyiving 


and supplieation with the thousands of others 
‘who will be inspired by this occasion, that our 
lives may contnneto he enriched by many years 





of association with him. 


‘What man is there eho would not wish to be worthy of such 
a tribute? 

[Andrew was man who not only enjoyed meeting people but 
he wa aman who greatly enjoyed certain hobbies, 

He doubles developed his fist interest in growing things 
‘back on the farm at Mathervell, but the concern stayed with 
him to the end of his days. He possessed the proverbial "green 
‘thumb and increased ik enjoyment by constant reading and 
studying. He enjoyed dicusting flowers and trees and plants 
ieneraly with those who were likeminded. Consequently he 
farly became an active member of the Manitoba Horticultural 
land Forestry Asocistion. He was president of it for six year. 
In 1914 he was made » patron of the Winnipeg Horticultural 
Society. 

He had bought his lot on Colony Stret with the thought of 
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sgrdening but his eleven acres at the Lake gave him real sope 
for his planting activities, He gave much attention to thi work 
‘om the land. He brought in all manner of plants from martries 
in the United States and Basten Canad. Growing things might 
have been consideted his summer hobby, while inthe winter he 
attended meeting and read on the subjec. 

He believed in encouraging others to gain knowledge, For years 
the took charge of arranging for a booth ofthe Assocation atthe 
Winnipeg Exhibition. He spent mich time and effort on these die 
plays and was especialy interested n "a stall where horticltral 
publications may be sen, and where those who wish to do xo may 
fave an opportunity of suberibing for any horticultural mage 
zine.” He sent out letters to these publications asking for "say 60, 
copies (or as many more as you may please) of some reeent num 
bers.” Needles to say the publishers were only too happy to > 
‘operate, and Andrew had the pleasure of seeing hundeeds of 
people profit by wider knowledge of asubject which was dear to 
his heart. He algo acted as judge of plants and lowers forthe Ex 
hibition, He was always happy to respond toa call for “a short 
paper or address on some horticultural or forestry topic.” 

Horticulture was another of the activities fot which he found 

his busy life. But in trying to ve of his knowledge to 
others, he showed that he was fit snd always, the educator 
the teacher 

Prof. Baird became known for his interest in eains and for 
the remarkable cllection which he had gathered. He was con 
tantly on the lookout to add to his possesion and to bring 
various series completion, He did buiness with severl 
fealers in the United States and in Eastern Canada and often 
‘made bide a¢ their auctions, Ax a consequence he was widely 
Known in dhe numismitic world, The story ir told that on one 
‘ceation he was visting New York and attended a coin action 
in person, Suddenly it beeame known that he was present and 
the auctioneer at once stopped proceedings. Thove present 
crowded around ta welcome the celebrated Dr. Baitd from 
‘Canada, Many had corresponded with him for yest. 

He apparently read very widely on the subject, for his know 
ledge was almost encyclopedic. For considerable time he 
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‘newered questions from the subscribers of ane of the large 
“ally newspapers. He likewise received many private letters 
king for information. A typical answer was the following 





Thi is Japanese yen of the type iued by the 


government of thit countey during the years 
1874 to 1892. Observe: ~— a Japanese dragon 
in the lower centre, The upper part in Japanese; 


the lower part in English, reading 416 one yen 
900. The 416 refers to the weight ofthe coin in 
rains, the $00 refers to the degree of fineness, 
‘The value of the coin asa Japanese circulating 
medium fe 94 cent. 





‘Two further examples follow 
March 14, 1908 


Property speaking this isnot a coin but a token 
— "iy metal voucher isued, not by the gover 
ment but by tradesmen and others i England 
for the purposss of adverthement, oF to meet 
the demand for small change, of which the 
girernment supply ted to be very inadesunte, 
‘More than 8,000 varieties of these tokens were 
iasued in England in the eighteenth century 

The metal & bast the value is about five cents 





September 16, 1921 


‘The coin belongs to the series called “Hard 
“Times” tokens isued in the United States during 
the stirring asd stresuous times when Andrew 
Jackson was President, about 1857. Some we 

Tintended to propagate the political partizanhip 
of the time, ‘These tokens were, of couse, ptr 
vately ined and had no sanction from the 
government, Predident Jackion was an abitary 
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and selbopinionated ruler and made himelf ex 
tremely unpopular in certain quarters by his 
‘vehemently expressed opinions I is not worth 
anything 


Prof. Bard cither had s phenomenal memory or he had an 
excellent reference book, but even of he had the latter it was 
lmazing that he could identify the coins wih such seadines. 
‘Obsiously his widespread reputation was well earned. Perhaps i 
was not surprising that he received thie notification fem The 
Royal Numismatic Society of England: 





November 2, 1907. 


‘As scretry of The Royal Numismatic Society, 
Tram directed by the President to angownee 19 
you that on Thursday Evening last, the 2st 
Instant, you were duly elected Fellow thereof 


De, Baird had now definitely “arrived” inthe eoin collector 
wodd 

“Most of Andrews friends were aware of his intense interest in 
the field, for he often presented his guests with coins when they 
were being entertained in his home. Once again, he endeavored 
to give of his knowledge to others. It x not known that he made 
‘many converts to this kind of collecting, but he did try t0 
route the desire. Agtn, he was the teacher 





lt THE PRESBYTERY AND CHURCH UNION 


Another of the ehusch duties which Andrew assumed after 
‘coming to Winnipeg was that of serving a Clerk of the Winnipeg 
Presbytery. He held that position until Church Union came in 
1925. Those thity-odd years were momentous once aad a tre 
‘mendous amount of ehureh history passed over the desk of the 
hard-working Clerk. This ‘ark, too, involved much corte 
ppondence. At fst he received fifty dollars 4 yeat for his ser 
ees, but this was later increased to two Mundred dollars, 
though he had to pay his office expenses, But the Clerk wat 
interested only in getting the work done ~~ and done well All 
this time he was Clerk of the Sesion of Augustine Church 

‘One of the controversial matters which eune up in the Pres- 
Dbytery was tht of the location ofthe new Westminster Church 
‘A group of Maritimers in St. Andrew's organized this new 
‘church in 1802 They sent a request to Presbytery “to grant 
them leave to exces church within the bounds of Jomima Street 
fon the north, Dagmar Street on the west and MeDermot on the 
fouth.” 

This seemingly modest proposal caused an upross, for St 
Andrew's intended moving from ite Selksk Hall to" more 
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southerly location close to Jemima Sect, now called Elgin 
‘Avenue. Knox Church was alarmed, for Westminster wae geting 
too cle for comfort. The thomy question was "sent down 9 
sessions.” The central churches voted in accordance with their 
fown interests and the others more of les intimated that the 
Presbytery could do what it liked. The upshot was that West 
minster located at the eomer of Notre Dame Avene and Har. 
grave Steet, and Si. Andrew's built itself a new building at 
Elgin Avenue and Ellen Stree. 

With churches growing rapidly in Winnipeg, the Presbytery 
had some very important mectings and it can be said that 
Andrew Baird was at the centre ofall of chem, 

"The coming of the new century sired the imagination and 
most of the congregations thought that something should be 
done to signalse the tnsition, Something that looked toward 
the future was desired. The Presbyterian Church had much to 
be thankful for during the nineteenth century. When Use cen 








tary opened there were no more than twenty thousand Presby 
tertan people, with twenty-two ministers, scattered Uboughout 
the old provinces. Furthermore there were at leat thece main 
tranches ‘of the Church. “As the century closed there were 
bout 900,000 people, with 1,500 ministers and missionaries, 
and these formed one Church, whose operations extended fom 
tcean to ocean and far into the regions beyond.” Th, “Cod 
had led them, and blesel them by the way, and it ooked asi 
they should not forget.” 

The Presbyterian Church decided to raise addtional capital 
and *"The Twentieth Century Fund” war organized. The plan 
was to raise «million dollars over two years Sixty percent afi 
‘would be putin 2 Common Fund to he used in aiding twenty 
{seo objects of general interest, and forty per cent would be 
devoted to 4 Debt Fund. An appeal was ms 
regardless of financial status. The entre country, eat ad west, 
twas canvassed through the synods, the presbyteries and the 
Iinister. The campaign wat a pronounced riccess and vera 
million anda half dollars were raked. 

By far the most important and fareaching subject with 
which the Presbytery of Winnipeg ~ and all the others ~ had to 





to all member, 








deal during these year of the dawning twentieth century was 
‘that of Church Union. Andsew Bald was eight in the midst of 
that movement 100. 

The union of the vatious Presbyterian churches in 1875 
stirred the feeings fora wider union. There is no doubt tat the 
rapid growth of Western Canada alo had much to do with 
hastening on the amalgamation. Hundreds of Hictle lanets 
sprang up overall the was tetitory and the Protestant churches, 
‘wasted no time in bringing the chutch tothe people, Neverthe 
less, the situation presented problems forthe churches because 
the villages were in many instances too small pert church 
fof each main denomination. Consequently there was a tendency 
to draw together, especially where Presbyterians and Methodists 
were concerned, 

The Quebee Diocese of the Church of Englund as easly as 
1874 appointed a committee to promote wnion. The four see 
tions of the Methodist Church came together in 1884 snd the 
Congregational Usion of Canada wae formed in 1906, In 1885, 
the Ontario Provneial Synod of the Anglican Church invited 
the Methodists and Presbyterians to a conference the following 
Year ln 1892 the Presbyterian Church approached the Congre 
fitional Church and in 189 appointed a committee to confer 
With the other churches. In 1894 the Methodist General Com 
Ference proposed a plan for the federation of the local congre 














ons. From all thee developments it was really obvious that 





‘ion was inthe ae 
‘Duving the eatly year of the century “union churches” came 
to be formed in many small communities. The three denomina 
tions which Laer united did their best to make the organizing 
es for individ congregations 
A ypical letter, addressed to Prof, Bai, was answered thus 


Toronto, April 24, 1913. 
Det Sir 


Your letter of the 15th instant has been for 
warded to me here and I take the eatlest op 


portunity to reply 
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1am gad to hear that you are planning to havea 
Union Church and Lean inform you that ar 
rangement have been iade by the Union Con 
mittee of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Com 
‘regional Churches to help new Union Congee 
fitlons that may be formed belore regular 
{Ghuseh Union takes place. I you wish to have a 
Presbyterian miniset, we wil do our bes 1 sit 
you just the same as if you were a Presbyterian 
Ghaseh 


Six years later, however, Prof. Burd seemed to have lost his 
‘enthusiasm for union churches, He gave his opinion tha: 


Ik has to be admitted that the local chusch 
tunions formed in the West since the Church 
Union agitation begun have not been very ric 
cxsful, ‘They seem to lack the contact with = 
Wider Christian life and the need of giving for 
tome objects beyond local needs, Most of ther 
congregations have now an attendance not much 





larger than one of ite component part had be 
fore the Union, and in some cases the united 
hur isnot doing as much for missions a each 
half did a few yeas ago, Ihave great confidence 
inthe larger Union to shih we are looking for. 
ward, but these individual unions have been dis 
ering 


The General Assembly of 1913 apparently tried to placate 
the “Anti forces by not using an endorsement of union com 
iegations The “Aas,” of course, were opposed to any sion 
Congregations being formed, This was one ofthe problems con 
fected with the gigantic undertaking of chutch union 

Progress continued, however, and the General Awembly of 
1915 approved the revised Bass of Union and submitted it to 
the lower courts of the Church, A year later the Astembly was 
ready to receive the report of its committe. The Genera 
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Assembly of 1916 was a most historic one. It was held in Wins 
eg and Andrew Baird was at the cenye af this most important 
Session of the highest church court. He was elected Moderator 

All members were united om atleast cme iuey namely, that 
Prof. Bad made an ideal chairman. He was urbane, considerate, 
impartial, humorous, kindly and firm, Rev. R. Douglas Frase, 
the Editor of Publications, pad him this compliment 











Your presideney added very greatly to the 
pleasure and the absence of any il feeling oil 
temper on the floor. You had a very difficult 
task and everyone was delighted withthe way i 





which you accomplished 


Andrew undoubtedly scored a triumph ashe hed the highest 
“office inthe gift ofthe Church 

Writing toa friend in London, England Inter, Andrew gave his 
‘own summary othe sessions: 


The great topic at the Assembly was, of course, 
shurch Union, aad after a discussion, marked 
especially as regards the short speethes by some 
fof the best debating 1 have ever heard in a 
‘iorch court, we decided by 2 majrity of 406, 
to 89 to unite with the Methodist and Congre- 
fztional Churches in Canad But the union i 
ot be consummated, and indeed no steps are 
6 be taken to that cod wil alter the War 

We have, of course, a considerable averse 
minority, although the majority vote was pro 
Portionately much greater, this year than last. 
hope that by reasonable and nominating teat 
rent we may be able, witen the time comes, to 
carry almost the whale of our Presbyterian 
int the United Church 








‘The War ended and the great debate on Chuich Union com 
Linwed with Andrew Baird inthe thick of i 
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He was a member of the Committee from the Presbyterian 
Synod of Manitoba, « member of the Co-operative Gommitee 
ofthe Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational Churches of 
the Winnipeg district and a member ofthe Presbyterian Church 
Union Committee which met in Toronto. While he took a great 
part in the discussions of these commiters, it was notieable 
that he wat not a “firebrand.” He was most anxious to avoid 
generating l-feeting. He was coneiliatory in discussing the que 
tion with any of the “Anti 

Dr, Baird's judgement was greatly respected, as will be noted 
from the following letter in answer to one from Rev. Geoge C 
Pidgeor 


October 26, 1921 


eae De. Pidgeon 


1 have your letter asking for suggetions about 
the approaching meeting of the Union Com 
First and Foremost there ought to be a eso 
tion expressing our readiness to co-operate with 
‘our friends inthe other churches in the matte 
‘of securing legislation to consummate union. OF 
course, any sich resolutions will be opposed 
probably in a vehement manner, by some mem 
bets of the Commitee, but Iam convinced that 
his is the only honorable and staightforward 
course towards our friends in the Method and 
Congregational Churches and T think it is i 
volved in the resolution of our own General 
‘assembly .0A very latge part of ow dix 
‘assion in Committee should, T expect, be de 
voted to further plans for co-operation it mis 

are in publica 





Son work, in educational 


Dr, Baird answered another letter fom Dr. Pidgeon a follows: 
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January 12,1923. 
Dear Dr. Pidgeon 


T have hesitated about answering your letter in 
which you ask me to says “what wil happen i 
Union is not now consummated.” I have never 
spoken or waitten much on the rubject of 
Church Union, and last ofall am T prepared to 
appear in pulic in the guise of a prophet, #0, 
‘wide I a ready enough to talk the matter over 
twth you, I ould rather not ave any statement 
as to what the future will Bring forth appear 
fver my name. And Yet there is no denying that 
the general “opinion in Winnipeg i that the 
Union movernent cannot now be checked. There 
te hundreds of congregations which have ah 
teady entered into union, and there isnot the 
faintest Hkelihood that they will ever return to 
clther of the parent churches, 





1k was obvious that Prof, Buiad thought that Union should be 
approached speedily but carefully 

Wie interesting to note that ae the Union crisis came to its 
climax, Andrew Baird reecived the honorary Doctor of Laws 
dogree from The Univesity of Manitoba, The dite was May 18, 
1922, When Union became a fact in 1925, this profesor of 
Manitoba College wat elected the fist President of the new 
Manitoba Conference, Thee is no doubt that Andrew Baird was 
now a national igure 
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15 NEW PLANS 


All the developments concerning Church Union had their 
ffeet upon a possible union between the two colleges of Wesley 
land Manitoba, The year 1913 was to witness the ft real ial 
fo united organization ofthe two institutions. Dr. Baird pre 
ferred having one principal and one registrar for the two col- 
leges but this was hot deemed possible. Further, the matter of 
finances was not changed in the case of either college. Neverthe 
lest very considerable degece of progress was made and both 
looked forward tothe day when Church Union would come and 
the two alleges wou! naturally amalgimate. Dr. Bird was 
‘quite happy about the arrangement, as is sen in thi letter 
which he waote to Ms, Clark, his sister, in Donelson, Lowa 








October 4, 1913. 


We have had a strenuous time in college circles 
during the past few weeks on account of the 
fmalgumation of Manitoba and Wesley Colleges 
The union covers the teaching and supervision of 
the sudenis but has nothing fo do with Financial 
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‘matter. Until Church Union comes exch College 
Board maintains sparate existence for the rising 

ff money. The facts ofthe wo colleges are 
tueated au single faculty ad there hasbeen are: 
‘mendous amount of adjustment. Everything, $0 
farhas gone ery happly, ending nenuten 
fof theunion abundantly guaranteed. 





The combined College had over 600 undergraduates, with 
about 100 in Theology. There were also 170 Matriculation xu 
dents in Wesley College who were not part of the amalgamation. 

One weould hive thought that all wae plain sling and that 
the United College would now proceed on an uninterupted 
course of progress. But it was not to be. Twenty-five years of 
Wwoddshaking events, wir, inflation and depression would rll 
by and tart the course of history: And higher edication in 
Winnipeg would be subjected to a whole series of changes and 
aujustments which could not be foresen. 

Prof. Andrew Baird wat appointed Acting Principal on the 
{death of Principal Patrick in 1911 and continied in that cape 
‘ety until 1919. Those years were significant ones in the ie of 
the world. They were likewise significant inthe life of Manitoba 
(College. Dr. Bed was in charge and although he was “acting,” 
Widespread changes were made under his inspiration ad con 
‘mana. The Preparatory Department was eliminated in 1912. Ie 
‘var decided that high school subjects were no longer necessary, 

Tor senior schools were available in most pars of the province 
The wisdom of thi change hs proved doubtful, for United 
College has always found a strong demand for insruetion inthis 
field: 1a 1914 a sll more sweeping move was made when Mani / 
toba College discontinued teaching the subjects of the Libera 
Arts Cours, with two of thice exceptions, Virtually the entie 
student body in Arts, with professors and lectuters, were turned 
fver to the University to enable the latter to become a ful 
teaching institution. Wesley College made the same change for 
fone year, but reconsidered and went back to. providing full 
courses in Arts. ts-siccess in puruing this policy has been / 
phenomenal and Wesley never regretted its decison 
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Andrew Baird apparently had other plans for Manitoba Gol 
lege, and he carried much weight. It would appear that he ex 
visloned the College asa strictly theological seminary, similar co 
Knox College where he had received his own training. 1 i 
highly probable, too, that the long conteoversary at Queen's 
University before the Presbytsian Church decided to allow is 
College to Become a notrseetarian institution had its influence 
fon the Acting Principal and the Board. They feared that the 
expense of teaching Liberal Arts would Become a greater and 
seater problem. The University appointed is fast president, 
De. James A. Machean, atthe beginning of 1913 and theres no 
doubt that he fayored the new arrangemer 

(Church union had not yet taken place, the Presbyterians weee 
strong in the province and it was anticipated that Manitoba 
College would be the yreat theological seminary. Other colleges 
‘might ree inthe Wet, but in looking back at that es, one must 
Femember that Winnipeg was confidently expeeted fo become 
“the Chicago of Canads.” It wat supposed that it would in 
crease tremendously in population and would always hold the 
‘upreme position asthe great city of the entire West, inching 
the Pacific Cons. So Manitoba would Nourish at the grent 

'A part of Andrew Baird's dream came truc, though he did 
not realize the effect of the Panama Canal in curtailing the 
sgowth of Winnipey and, conversely, in aiding the growth of 
ther Western cites. Finally, no one foresaw the outbreak of, 
the two diastrous wars 

‘The Univenity had been teaching science since 1900 and had 
a strong faculty of six profesor. It alo possessed one building, 
located on Broadway. Consequently there was lite difficlty in 
‘making the change 

The students, of course, were affected in ther organizations. 
They had to rearrange their committees and get acquainted all 
cover aguin, The Year Books of those yeas showed the rest 
‘This wa the course of the 16 Clase 





Fit Year Manitoba or Wesley College 
Second Year - United College 
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Third Vear University 
Fourth Year. University or Wesley College 


In 1917 the Government of Manitoba pasted a new University 
Act which established « Boatd of Governors. Ths gave the Gover 
nore complete contol over the business afsits ofthe University, 
The University Council was retained ut it was reduced in nam: 
bers from 72 to 28, Its arrangement was not greatly changed ex 
cept that the Afiliated Colleges had proportionately less nfl 





fence than before. The Council was relieved of non-academic 

The changes in the teaching of Liberal Arts didnot affect the 
lectures in Theology and the two College continued to give 
training jointly. Consequently, Manitoba and Wesey Colleges 
kept close assocaton right up to the final amalgamation. 

‘The War years were bleak once around the College hall, for 
most ofthe older male students had withdrawn for mltary or 
ther duties, From 1918 until 1920 the Manitoba College Bu 
ing was used for the Soldiers? Civil Restablishment by the 
Federal Government. 





Nevertheless the College needed 3 new principal and Dr. 
Baird was not interested in accepting the offic 
He continued to look for a mutable person. In 1914 the 
Synod of Manitoba voiced their opinion on the sujet 
The Synod expieasyq--"ion of the fine et 
vice rendeted By De. Baird dung his ong y= 
Sf association with the College but 
Alene the past three yeas ae Acting Principal of 
the Colle, md mote particularly of the 





pecially 





patience, wisdom and shilty he hse shown in 
Eonnection with the nepoltaions carried on 
both with Wesley College and The University of 
Manitoba, in which negotiations he as taken 
leading and increasingly influential part. The 
‘Synod express thee conviction that the appoint 
ment of 1 Principal should be made without 
delay and urge the Board to take step to make 
‘uch appointment as soon a posible 
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1 was obvious fom the above that Dr, Baird was stil the 
most powerlul officer of Manitoba College 


aly in March of the next year the Manitoba College Board 
unanimously offered the postion tothe Rex, Dr. Clarence Mac 
Kinnon of the Presbyterian College in Halifax, Andrew's leer 
showed his futh in the College. “Altogher our prospects are of 
the brightest and they will be brighter still f you, who have 
fonee tasted the west will turn your face once more in this 
direction.” But Clarence Mackinnon was nat to be enticed sway 
from his beloved Pine Hill So the tame passed und sl the bunt 
continued for s man to make the prospeets of the College even 
brighter than they were 

Inthe meantime the College wat not by any means standing 
still Dr, Burd and the Board came to the conclusion that the 
Church needed to give practical guidance on the socal problems 
of the day. Rev, Dr. JW. Macmillan of St Matthew's Church, 
Halifax, wis appointed to the faculty. His duties were some 
‘what wncertain for his subject was known a5 “Practical Theol 














ogy.” The idea wat experimental Tor it was 4 new departure in 
(Canadian Theologica shoo 

TI was decided alo, in 1915, to discontinue the Course of 
Minister Evangcism, Twelve yeas before, this course had been 
catablihed to-meet the requitements of men who lacked the 





rssary Arts education, A student had to spend one yea in 
the mission fed before being aeepted. Alves graduation he was 
required to spend another four years in mission work before 
being eligible fora call. The arrangement had been made atthe 
request of the Home Mision Board but had outlived it useful: 
nes: A new course was introduced to take it place 

The search for a new principal continued. De. Baird and the 
Committee finally decided on Principal John MacKay of West 
minster College, Vancouver. This college was ane of the ew sem 
inaries which had been established inthe West, Dr. MacKay ws 
wiling to come and the nev prineipa began hie work in Septem 
ber of 1919, He continued the policies of the College, including 
that of extension work. Dr. Macmillan i the meantime let for 
Toronto and Prof. Fred W. Kerr of New Westminster war brought 
inas Professor of Religious Education and Pastoral Theology 
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A Women's Department was established! for the taining of 
esconeses, home and foreign misionaties, social sence 
workers and chutch secretaries. A. ew residence was purchared 
fon Kennedy Steet across fiom the Layslative: Butlding and 
these new courses attracted considerable support. In addition, 


‘venng clases were arranged for teachers and chutch workers, 
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16 THE LATER YEARS 


While the adjstinents of the two Colleges were taking place, 
Church Union was approaching rapidly and on June 10, 1925, 
same into effect. The union naturally meant thatthe 1 
leges would merge. An agreement was drawn upto take care of 
the immediate situation and i was decided that for the time 
boing, the two Colleges would funetion as they eee then doing. 
One calendar was published with the name “United Colleges 
and section othe hook was given ove to each College. Teach 
ing was done in ork buildings with Dr. MacKay as Prineipal of 
Manitoba in charge of Theologal studies, and with Dr. J. 
Riddell as Principal of Wesley, in charge of the workin Ars 

The “roaring twenties” went on thet exciting way and ina 
tion grew greater and greater. The financial bubble expanded 
and then came the debacle of Wall iret in October of 1929 
The world’s economy seemed to collapse andthe Great Depres: 
sion hegan. Security values evaporated, wages fell, unemploy 
ment swept over the continent, poverty engulfed millions of 
people, These disastrom economie developments had an in 
tediste effect on the Colleges Enrolments fll and expenses 
beeame hard to meet 











The world swept into the tities. Then one day in 1951 the 
whole of Winnipeg was electrified by the announcement that 
the Manitoba College Building had heen sold, The purchaser was 
St. Paul's College which desired to move to a downtown loc 
tion. The price was $77,500. The Akunni of Manitoba were 
Stunned. Had not thie property been valued in 1912 at 
{$650,002 It was a graphic, even dramatic, example of how 
values had fallen in the days of the Great Depression. It 
ineresting to recall the leteer which had been received fom a 
prominent realty irm in that yea 


October 30, 1912. 


Complying with your request fora valuation of 
the Manitoba College grounds, { beg to sy that 
the property i well worth $650,000, and this 
amount. should be realized by your Board, 
should you desire t0 sll the property at this 


But why did the Gollege have to sll in 191? The Akamai 
have been asking that question eer since. Was the College in 
such a precriows financial state? It always eany to see what 
should have been done in the light of subsequent knowledge, 
tnd it etre that one age ended for Winnipeg in 1912. And its 
ako tre that capital was fantastically searce in 1991. But its 
hued to forget how badly United College needed that bulding at 
the conclusion of the Second World War 

So the year 1951 went on its way and "United Colleges” had 
now the buildings om Portage Avenue at Balmoral Stect. Dr. 
Mackay died on May 16, 1938. 

‘The amalgamation came on June 9th, Twenty-five year after 
the first United College had been formed, tbe Colleges of Man: 
toba and Wesley were now united ina final United College, by 
act of government, So after sintysin yents of existence Mani 
tobe College became part of & larger whole. 1. had served well 
ite time, with a graduate list of B62 in Arts and $65 regular 
graduates in Theology. A new day dawned for higher education. 
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The eartahaking discoveries of seience awakened the world to 
the value of edacaion, Truly a new horizon stretches before the 
Collegeof today. 

“There was one professor who had walked the academic halls 
for mote thas fifty years who would be permitted to enter the 
promised land and look toward ite new horizon. Andrew 
Browning Baird again Became Acting Principal of Theology 

The achievements of yesterday at Red River will not be for 
gotten as the institutions of higher learning move forward inthe 
Now day of advanced eduction, Manitoba College with its dd 
fated teachers wil always be remembered. Among them 
Andrew Browning Buied was ovtstanding, Filty-two years of 
hetive devoted service he gave to the College, longer period 
than any other. But the years were overtaking Andrew and he 
vas sted in the College Calendar as “emeritus” 

‘Stuart, his son, as a lieutenant, served two and half years on 
the Western Front dusing the Fist Wood War. Duing the whole 
period he ept in touch withthe family at home. Letter after 





Fevter came from his pen — bright, cheerful, even humorous 
messages: He hal finished his Lave examinations and he often 
feeeived legal opportunities when he was asked to take parti 





‘ourtmartal cases. He wat killed in ation on August 8, 1918, 
in that final advance at Amiens? Eavly in the morn fe went 
“over the top.” So Stuarts name appears with the other Unive 
sity of Manitoba men on the "Roll of the Fallen 

‘Agnes served as a nutsing sister one and a half years in Sal 
conikt nd Mats; and thiee years in France. She served also on 
the hospital ships traveling the Adantie 

“On ther return, she went to China under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and joined the staff of the Peking 
Union Medical College as teaching spervvor. She was aking 
progress with the language when her health deteriorated and she 
Found it necessary to come back to Canada, For a number of 
yeats she was public health nurse with the Winnipeg School 
Sytem, 

Marjorie also became a nurse in Winnipeg, and Helen Ti 
brarian in Minneapolis. The death of Pen occurred in 1986. 

The day came to leave “247” in 1947. All the family loved 
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that home but most ofall the father, Had he not planned and 
built ic for Penn and the family? The Birds did not move far. 
They took an apartment in St. Elo, just down the street. 
Helen lived til 1962 and Agnes till 1968, 

Andrew Baied reached his eighties and still kept active. He 
preached frequently, he gave necasonal lectures, he wrote let. 
fers he weleomed guests he cultivated his garden, he checked 
‘over his coins and began disposing of them. He kept abreast of 
‘world happenings. He certainly did not lve inthe past, But to 
reach an estimate of his achievements itis ecesary to-go back 
to that day in 1887 when he came to Winnipey and began to 
ude the youth ofthat gateway to the Wet. 

That tragic year of 1940 was more than half gone when 
Anidrew decided to make one more trip to Motherwell accom 
Ppnied by Helen and Marjorie. They drove ia thei earths time 
and he enjoyed grea seving the old home and meeting old 
friends, Up and down the familiar rode they went, roads that, 
hhe Knew ffom a happy boyhood. Almost every landmark 
brought 
joyful ones. He loved that district at much as hd his parents 
When they chose i as the loo 
Imarred life. I was the place he could fist remember, and he 
could feel that he had never telly got away from it The maa 
street of St. Marys, the Grand Trunk station, the village church 
at Motherwell, the school — cach had a story or many storiex 
For hits 

‘They spent most ofthe mouth of Augustin Ontario and then 
started of the eeturn journey. The daughters were conscious af 
his feeling of satisfaction with the vit but they also felt that he 
feared it asa farewell, His strength was ebbing, and the fur 
ther they wavelled the more they felt that haste was necessary 
They hursied to reach Winnipeg. And so it proved. The fina 
farewell came on September 22nd in the prac cy where he 
Ihad laboured for 0 many years 

















ack a vivid memory. And snot of his memories wete 





2 in swhich to begin their 
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17 THE MAN AND THE COLLEGE 


What were the contributions that Andrew Baird made to 
‘Manitoba College and through it, to higher edueation in Winn 
peg and the Norte West? The answer ie that he gave himself, he 
Reve his hear, he gave his life — and he hada great Keto give 

He was a scholar and he helped to bring hgh teolarshipy He 
was not the only oe, for Manitoba College was blessed with 
Competent scholars dung its whole lifetime. But Andrew was 
‘at the “vary tower” type of scholar. He saw the necessity for 
4 good “public image” of the College and probably he did as 
‘uch for the College by his outside activities ashe did by his, 
‘work within the four wall, He was a keen scholar and the 
public knew it, 

He was devoted to preaching and he believed that young 
minster, should learn to. preach effectively. He stressed this 
point emphatically when addresing students who were bey 
fing their ministie. He. was a downright and. forthright 
preacher himself sd was much in demand. 

He was a fist class executive and that was a rarer quality i 
his day than tie today. Ax an administrator he was in alas by 
Iimsell He wae willing to take the rexponsility without giving 








thought t0 the honor of positon or ttle. He was in charge of| 
the College for extended periods and made sure that it was well 
managed. 

He was 4 practical man and he ssw to i that the College 
offered education at 2 remarkably low cost. In a day when 
People were running about looking for bargain ral estate, Mani 
toba offered the benefit of higher education ata bargain price. 
The fees were $36.00 a year in Arts, the same asin the other 
Colleges, and Manitoba provided room and board at $4.50 to 
$5.00 a week. A student could work on Fray and Saturday 
and earn enough to pay his week’ bill Summer work provided 
for other living expenses and for tition. It he was stl shot, 
there were scholanhipe available. There was no charge for tu 
tion in Theology. Board bills were syppoved to be paid in ad 
vance but the understanding treasurer never presed the st 
dents too closely. However, he sw that the bills were paid, 

He was a sympathetic and Kindly man and his fiends were 
legion. He took a personal intrest in every student and he was 
prodigal with help and advice. He always remembered a face 
And it was rare one co which he could not attach a mame 

He was a man of sound integrity. He believed in the Ten 
Commandments. 

ee was a man who walked with Gad. One canbe certain that 
the possessed a sublime faith, for that scems to be the only rea 
explanation of his truly astonishing achievements 

One wonders what John Mark King thought of the fuure of 
that young student who used to attend his church in Toronto, 
Sunday alter Sunday. Bue his opinion was so high that years 
afterwards he invited Andrew Browning Baird to leave Edson 
ton and to become his trusted assistant inthe flourishing Mati 
tobs College. 

The colleges continued to grow and soon something new and 
sgeat appeared on the horizon. On July 1, 1967, United College 
College became The Univesity of Winnipeg, “with all the rights 
and privileges thereto appertaining." So the present age Finds 
‘eo great universities at Red River, one onthe downtown site 
ot the early colleges and the other at Fort Garry. The University 
‘of Manitoba and The University of Winnipeg have come a long 











‘way since that historic oceasion in 1871 at Chalmers Church in 
Quebec City when the Presbyterian General Assembly author 
ined the establishment of «college at “The Forks.” 

From the very beginning Andrew Baird was a frm believer in 
“ihe university idea” and we can well imagine what would have 


been his enthusiasm for the new development 








LEFTERS 


The primary source of information for this book has been 
Found in the kage collection of letters and documents, induding 
photographs, which Professor Balid lefi, There are files on 
Manitoba College, personal affsrs, Indian Missions, the Preby 
{ery of Winnipeg, church union and Augustine Church, There 
are also certain pamphlets which concern Professor Baird’ life 
and activities Finally, thete are personal jourals which ave as 
informative a only personal journals ean be 
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Personal Diary, Janaary 1, 1881 ~— December 13, 1881 
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peg 1987. 
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Forticth Anniversary Booklet of Augustine Church, 1927, 

Envly Calendars of Manitoba Gotege. 

Numbers of Manitoba College Journ 

Historic Sketches of the Presbyterian Church in Canade, 
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ber, 1927 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A 


Extracts from the Journal of 
‘Andrew Baird 
at The University of Toronto 


November 20, 1875, 


At nine o'dock we had an elocwtion lecture J.J. Henry and I 
‘we the same book but hill health will not permit him to prac 
tice, and he did not dos. Lewis practived sn the vowel oxinds, 
breathing, pitch ofthe voice and then exercises in reading 

‘Alter this was over I was presented aa recruit to Vander 
imisen and duly swom to “obey and beat allegiance to her 
majesty,” ete. Then we went out and drilled for an hour and a 
half under Gxptin Elis — right about — wheel — quick march 
ete, When we were disminsed it was jst hall past twelve ~ just 
twenty minutes from the time I had promised to be down at 
225N St. to have hunch and be ready to accompany the 
thee ladies to the opera. Lhuried and wae not mich late, and 
for that much Captain Elie proved »sulfcient excuse. How: 
eves, we got up € Mrs. Morrison's on time to secure a eatin 
the dees circle. The programme was “The Serious Family,” « 
comedy by Sheridan Knowles. 1 liked it very well... After 
accompanying the ladies on a tle shopping excursion, 1 left 
tem at the strect car at the foot of Spadina Avenue, after 
pledging myself to be on hand for tea tomorrow evening and to 
Accompany Cousin Jesse to church. 








November 21, Sunday. 


Up at seven o'clock sharp this morning ~ just ike any other 
‘morning ~ and had an ealy breakfast with Wilke, Dobson and. 
‘Angus McKay so a to be off in time fr al Beit known that 
the General Committee of Knox College Studente’ Missionary 
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Society, appointed me as bishop of the jail Mason let week 
We four then get off and after «smart walk of three quarters of 
an hour reached the jal. We went directly up to the chapel and 
ter waiting lite while the prisoners were marched in, — and 
4 hard looking lot they were, expecilly the women. My class 
Condiated of thtee, ane of whom was an idiot. The other two 
twere Ishmen, one od and the other young. They could both 
ead and seemed moderately intelligent. The lesson was the 
‘34th Psalm ~ "The Lord wil Provide.” 





November 25, 1875. 


1 went doven this afternoon to see Parliament opened. When I 
sot there, there was a considerable crowd assembled in from of 
the Paviament Buildings, and the Horse Guard were waiting at 
the gate of the Government Howe to. escort Lieutenant 
“Governor MeDonald to the Howse...» Soon we head the art 
lery, stationed near the Liewtenant Governor, and immediatly 
the ‘avaleade left the gates, toted down Simeoe Slzcet ad 
slong Front part us, then turned in at the furthest gate and 
‘wept up tothe door. One half were before and one half behind 
the state catringe which contained the Lieutenant Governor and 
Captain Grant. The Licutenant-Governor wore a dark uniform 
with heavy gold facings and Gaptain Granta redcoat with white 
bare acros the front. Both had on cocked hats and that was 
what mide them look odd, After they had gone in, we had 
‘opportunity to examine his execlency's ecort. They looked 
‘very well on the canter (only tile regular) but they would 
{ot beat clove inspection, wad the horses were if posible a more 
motley collection than the men, OF cote, they were of all 
Colors and I may say ofall dies and all styles. They were of all, 
degrees of tring and temper; some were clipped, and some 
had long shaggy har like a Shetland pony. And wien they tried 
to stand at eas, it was the most uneasy sanding at ease that | 

1 took some curiosity, too, in examining the pants of the 
ous Royals. A few pace were respectable its but a. rale the 
ren were 190 small (It cannot have been that the pants were 
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00 big)- Some had a voll or two at the bottom, some were 
‘wrinkled! from the knees downward, ete ct In fact I don't 
think cha there could have been more varieties inthe backs of 
trowser legs of the same color ~ and ll too big 

But before Thad seen half the funny things, the Lieutenant 
Governor came out again; the cavalry fell inte onder (or some 
thing approaching it), the guatd of honor presented arms, the 
brand struck up a tune and — we all came away. 











APPENDIX B 


A Letter to Contributors 
MANITOBA COLLEGE, 
Deas Sin 


The General Assembly has appointed Sabbath, the 20h of 
December, a8 the date of Manitoba College 

Tn view of the near approsch of this date, we venture fo eal 
your attention to the wark and claims of the College. It com 
tines to render to the Church in the West the services for 
which it was instituted. The appreciative and even enthusiastic 
language in which the Synod of Manitoba and the North West 
‘Tenftories lst month expressed its sense of the vale of the 
allege to the Church, and especially to its mision work, 
proves that year by year the College is obtaining a greater place 
{i the estem and confidence of the brethren in the West. In no 
previous year has so gratifying a repor been submitted to the 
‘Synod. The generous contributions from the West have enabled 
the Board to endow a new professorship commemorating the 
name and services of the late Principal King. And notwith- 
fanding this special effore the ordinary contributions through- 
jut the West are the highest in the history of the College. The 
members of the Western Synods have shown for yes their 
readiness to help in maintaining the College, but their recent 
efforts are such as to call for special recogition from the Board 
land from the Church 

Stil the need of contributions from the East remains wn 
altered. The fund rated by the new endowment willbe veuiced 
to defray the salary of the new proferser, and the enhanced 
‘odinary’Uberaty only meets the charges for maintenance 
which in a growing istituton and in new and expanding city 
Tike Winnipeg are steadily increasing So long asthe endownent 
fund of the College continues smal, so long must the College 
continue 10 appeal to the congreations of the whole Church, 
land it has never yet had to appeal in vain. Ministers and congre- 
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gations may test assured that the faculty and the governing 
Board of the College spare no effort to make the institution 
more and more worthy of that generous support which it has 
bbe in the habit of receiving alike from East and West. 


Weare, 
Yours faithfully, 


Colin H. Campbell, Chairman, 


Win, Patrick, Principal 
Andrew B. Baird, Treastes, 


Winnipe, December, 1908 
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APPENDIX € 


Leiter Regarding Work in an Indian School 
From Andrew Baird 
Dear Mis 


The Rev,__has written ta me to the effect that you wish 
to devote yourself tothe work of Indian Misions by taking a 
share in some school ot other institution, In answer to his r 
quest for information on your behalf Ihave to say that the 
Capacities in which we find it possible to avail ourselves of the 
services of ladies ate generally two, The fits isa teachers, For 
this we require that the candidate should have a certificate of 
some grade; should if posible have a Normal School raining 
tnd should give evidence of king for children and some 
SMaptabiity for work among them. Vocal musics regarded asa 
Caktble accompaniment, but we donot attempt to teach the 
hildren painting oF instramental music 

The other department in which ladies are usually employed is 
in the capacity of matrons, Here we require practical know 
ledge, ablity to manage children, and ax before, a king for 
them and for work among them, In this depsrtment, and indeed 
it ie true of the other algo, itis very devirable that the applicant 
should enjoy the blessing of good health, should be strong 
physically and ofa cheerful temperament 

have left to the Ist the qualification with which we usally 
bogin, namely, that we require of anyone who wishes to engage 
in this work that she be not only a decided Christan, but one 
‘who. has been induced to offer her series fom motives of 
missionary character. 

The postions which we have to offer are by 10 means ine 
cares. The difficulties and hard work belonging #0 Usem are 
fuch at to exhaust the zal and patience ofall wha enter upon 
the work with any but the very highest motives. At the present 
there are no vacances and there are several applicants for pos: 
tions on ou list, but four appointments have been made within 
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the past month, and i x quite posible that there might bean 
‘opening such as you would like to fill before a great while, 


Yours very tly, 


es 








APPENDIX D 


EXCERPT 
rom Report of Home Missionary Committee 
Included in Report of Manitoba Presbytery, 1880 


‘TO GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Ie ie a matter that concerns the mind of the Presbytery and 
Which i believes should be daft with by the Assembly, how the 
tpread of the Gospel is to be made commenrurate withthe 
fetting of the great plains ofthe North-West. The Presbytery i 
Convinced that the development of the last decade cannot be 
taken in aay sense asa guide for the next, Until two years ago 
to railway communication was enjoyed by the North-West and 
‘ccordingly the immigration was kept in check by the diffcu: 
ties of ingtes to the country. The country only became kaown 
as 2 field Yor immigration athe beginning of the decade and 
Til two or thece years ago it had not been decided in the 
public tind whether Maniaba was a desirable region fora lrge 
population, Agtin, for nearly all the decade the country was 
avaged by the locust and doubt thrown on its capabilites, 
‘Again its the nature of immigration that it should increase in 
far more than a regular proportion 

These considerations all present a serious problem for the 
church. Not only will it require an ever-increasing interest on 
the part of the church, and a consequent of liberality, to follow 
with the ordinances of religion her sons and Her daughters as 
they seck new homes inthe North-Wert but the Presbytery i of 
‘opinion that continuous eforts should be made by the church 
to keep the importance of our Canadian work and the just 
aims we have on several yrounds for thee assistance, before 
the eyes of the mother churches. 

‘When itis considered that in the Presbytery there are mich 
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Fields of labor as Cypress Hil, Turtle Mountain, Carrot River, 
Edmonton and Hay Lake, Fort Alexander and sttions om Lake 
Winnipeg entirely unoceupied, when we see a number of fields 
as the Emeson group, Westhourne group and Rockwood group 
needing urgently to be divided; when tere i heard the run 
bling of the everincreasing approach of immigration; when the 
cry of eames soul in new townehip after township aking for 
the Gospel is heard, can it be wondered at that most serious 
thoughts ato the posabities and responsibilities should fil 
the minds of the members ofthe Presbytery? It wil take more 
than every effort a the church to overtake the work, 
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APPENDIX E 


‘THE MANITOBA COLLEGE BUILDING 
(From The Manitoba College Journal of July, 1893) 


The College building, crected in 1881-1882, although quite 
adequate tothe needs ofthe Institution atthe time, bad become 
altogether too stall both as regard the total amount of accom: 
tmodation and the average siz of the classrooms. Arsoon sit was 
tleermined that an additional building should be erected, the 
Chairman of the College Boar, the Hon. Chie Justice Taylot and 
the architect, Mr, George Browne, paid a vist to seve ofthe 
leading colleges in the Noth Wester States in order that the ex: 
perience of the Board and staff might be supplemented by a 
Enowledge of what other colleges had been doing, and from these 
joint sours of information the plan forthe present compact and 
‘conveniently arranged establishment was evolved 

The old Building had been erected in boom times, when im- 
perfectly seasoned materials and hasty work were altogether 100 
‘Common, but it was found to be in much better condition than 
Inout of its contemporaries, although of course considerable re 
pits were needed and some rearrangement, especially of the 
airways and the smaller rooms. The old building had been 
rected as part of a larger plany and this together with the 
nigenciee of a severe winter climate, making it advisable to 
have us few outerwals as possible, determined the Board to join 
the new building directly to the ol, ad 30 fun counter to what 
fcemus to be the fashion of the day in educational institution, 
‘whichis 10 have groups of not very large Buildings aranged on 3 
‘comaion campus 

Tn the basement ae found the dining room and bitchen, 
fumace room, lavatories and gymnasium ~ the later not yet 
furnished but awaiting the generous attention of some donot 
who realizes how important physical training ie to the right 
development of mind snd morals. 

‘On the ground floor ate six classrooms, the prineipal’sxoom, 
board room and waiting s0om. The lange room serves fo exam 
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inations and for mectings of the College societies it fs the 
Piano, and ite rostrum has buoyanily tistuined the youthful 
Drator in many 2 Might of caeally premeditated eloquence. Is 
very ay use is for elle prayers, which are here by no means 
the perfunctory or half attended exercise which one sometimes 
hears college prayers are alleged tobe, 

' noticeable architectural feature ofthe floor is the spacious 
entrance hall upon which the south door opens. This might, 
‘without impropriety, be ealed 4 classroom too, for certainly 
‘what goes ‘on init among groupe of earnest talkers typifies an 
important educational influence. Here ate threshed out the 
‘questions of philosophy or of science which have been started 
in the clusroom, 

(On the first floor of the building sre the convocation hl the 
seventh lasoom, the Library wit its appurtenances of conn: 
ting room, reading zoom and vault for the preservation of 
records the matron's quarters and several students rooms, The 
‘second floor is given up entirely to rooms fr the students 

The convocation hall extends from front to bick of the 
building and sites to height of two stories. The fe 
fence attracts the attention i the fine stained glass window over 
the platform in the west end. It symbolizes the connection of 
religion with education, 8 most appropriate subject for such a 
allege, and both to the eye of a connoisseur and to that of a 
‘man who can simply say of a work of art that it pleases him, it 
‘a thing of beauty, The window is given by the Principal of the 
College a+ 4 memorial ofthe late Mrs. King 

The Gollee residence has rooms of various sizes: some ac 
‘commodate one, rome two and a few, thre, students cach the 
residence wat ied to the limite ofits capacity last winter and 
the comfortable rooms were highly appreciated by the occu 
pants, The expense of furnishing more than half the students 
‘quarters was met by special contributions from Friends of the 
College. Ladies in Winnipeg furnished nine rooms and eongee 
{ations in towns outside the ity provided for the Furnishing of 
five. The Presbyterians among the eity public school teachers 
furnished one, and the ladies belonging to the Central Congre- 
sational Church furnished one. 
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‘The building is heated by steam, lt by electricity and ventila 
ted by a system which give entire sitisfacton, The total cost of 
the addition and improvements has been about $48,000, of 
‘which about §35,000 hasbeen subseribed and $18,000 paid, An 
ifort wil be made to have the whole amount subscribed and as, 
Inuch as possible of it paid before the expiry of the present 


year. 





APPENDIX F 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA, 
Resolutions of the Commitee on Union 


Adopted by the General Assembly, June 14, 1916 


‘That the Report of the Committee on Union be recived. 


That in accordance with the recommendations of this 
General Asembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
do now resolve to unite with the Methodist Chueh of 
Canada and the Congregational Churches of Canada to 
constitute “The United Church of Canad,” on the Basis 
of Union, as approved by the General Assembly of 1915 
and by the majority of the Presbyterics since consulted 
Unde the Barer Ack. 





‘That thie decision be formally announced to the Methodist 
CGhusch of Canada and the Gongregitionsl Churches of 
Canada, 


‘That a Committee be appointed to carry out the policy of 
the Atsembly, and ta actin co-operation with Committees 
of the Methodist and Congregational Churches of Canada 
fn obtaining the necessary legal advice und fn taking such 
eps as may be doemed proper to prepare for making 
pplication to the Dominion and Provincial Legislatures 





{or such legilation as may be necessty to secure the com 
seyanee of propery tothe United Chch, That this Com 
rittee report to the frst Assembly following the end of 
the fist year after the close ofthe wat, and that withthe 
consent and authority of that Assembly, application be 
made for the legislation propose atthe fllowing session 
ff the Dominion Partanent and the Provincial Legis 
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That provision be made in the legislation to conserve the 
ptoperty rights ofall congregations that may determine by 
{I majority vote of the communicants not to enter the 
United Church 


“That the union be consummated as soon after the securing 
of legiation atthe regular steps ean be taken, 


“That in the meantime Presbyteries be instructed to move 
tong the ines authorized by the General Assembly 
Edmonton in 1912 either by lea unions or by withdrawal 
fof one Church or the other where serious overlapping it 
taking place to the detriment of religion. 


That to the better furtherance of this end in each of the 
thiry-seven Presbyteries of Western Canada including the 
Tour Presbyteies af New Ontario, a Committee of three 
(one of whom shall be the Superintendent of the bounds) 
bbe appointed to mect a like number of the Methodist 
Chueh of Canada and one from the Congregational 
Church of Canada, where missions of hat Chusch are 
found, and one from the Union churches where there ate 
such within the bounds, 10 advance local union or 
operation of congregations or mission stations, ach Joint 
Committee be authorized: 


(@) To see that Union Churches ar regularly visited. 


(6) To select from the Hterature of the Churches what 
may be suitable for their use and to ung its purchase 


(©) To send delegates to promote liberality in these 
Union Churches toward missionary, charitable and 
patotie objects, 





() To wage these Union Churches to take up callections 
forthe various schemes of the Churches, tobe divided 
proportionately between the Churches represented, 
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That the General Amemibly continue to any minister in 
good standing in this Church who may accept the pas 
torate of a Union or Co-operative Church the rights tht he 
‘ow enjoys inthis Church, and thatthe Conference of the 
Methodist Church and the Gongreyational Union be asked 
tedo the same, 


‘By 4 subsequent resolution authority sas given for the 


increase of the arca and the enlargement of the Committee 
raed inthis cau 
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APPENDIX G 


Tributes Offered on the Occasion of 
‘The Fiftith Anniversury of Andrew Baird's Ordination 


FROM HIS ALMA MATER 





Emmanuel College 
75 Queen's Fark 
Toronte 5 





Principal's Office September 28, 1981 


Rev. John McKay, D.D., 
Manitoba College, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


My deae Principal MeKay 


{have been greatly interested in heating of Dr, Baird’ Jubilee 
Celebration, We, of Knox and the new Emmanuel ae proud to 
‘count Profesor Baird one of our Alumni, A goodly numberof 
the ploncer ministers and teachers in the West ae graduates of 
tld Knox, and our Exmane College students by the score stil 
ferve every summer in the scattered settlements of the Prise 
Provinces, But for length and quality of service, for steadiness 
of purpose, for complete identficstion with all the higher in 
teres of our great west land, for unobtrusive greatness, Dr. 
Baird has been without a per, 

“Though so fully ended with the Wet, he has always te 
tained his interest in and loyalty to his Alma Mater ue witnessed 
in the leadership he gave when our Winnipeg Alumni made ther 
contribution toward the erection of the new buildings for Em 
‘manuel College to take the place of those lst tous atthe time 
of the Union, 
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(ue love and teverence go out to Dr. Baird om this ocesion. 
We rejoice in his continued health and strength and know that 
Tor him there wil be light at eventide 





Falthfally yours, 


(Signed) Alfred Gandier 


ILLUMINATED ADDRESS 


To the Very Reverend 
ANDREW BROWNING BAIRD. 
A. BD. DD. LD. 
Profesor of Church History 


MANITOBA COLLEGE, 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 


Reverend Sit 


(On behalf of the United Church of Canada and lange circle 
of students and friends, we, the Senate and Board of Manitoba 
College, desire to extend 0 you our heartist congratulations 
on the Fitieth Anniversary of your ordination tothe Ministry 
of your Master 

To you has been granted to a unique degre the privilege, not 
conly of associating with the heroie band of pioneers whose 
faith, fealesness and devotion helped to mould aright the life 
(of these Western plains but also in your varios ollces as Mis 
Sionary, Pastor, Profesor and Principal, you have made contr 
butions of which you and your family justly may feel proud 
and which are the ground of gratitude and thanksgiving to your 
Colleagues and the many fends who love and revere you. 
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We gratefully recognize as gilt Irom our Heavenly Father, 
the notable physical, mental and spiritual endowtments which 
during half a century have enabled you to do wark of enduring 
value. Your mission in Edmonton has grown into powerful 
Church, Augustine Church in Winnipeg rejoices that its fire 
patois stl ts beloved Clerk of Sesion 

In Manitoba College you are still carrying forward the work 
bbogun by Dr. Black, Dr. Robertson, Dr, Bryce, Dr. Har, Prine 
pal King and Principal Patrick, while during the dark yeate of 
the war you wisely guided the destinies of the College and 
fssted the University to take a significant step forward. As 
Moderator of the General Assembly, you helped dhe cause of 
(Church Union to sich a degree that the Conference of Manitoba 
honored you by appointing you as their Fis Presiden. 





Especially do we sejoice, that inspite of these activities, so 
varied and so auous, yout body stil abides in strength, and we 
‘amesly hope and pray thet for years to come you may be 
pated to your beloved family andthe fiends, College, Univer 
sity and Church, eaviched so unstintingly by your counsels and 
hibon, 





John MacKay (signed) 
Principal of Manitoba College 





JHLG, Russell (signed 
CChaironan of che Board of Management 
‘of Manitoba College 


HLH, Saunderson (signed) 
Secretary ofthe Board of Management 
‘of Manitoba College 


EJ. Thomas (signed) 
President of Alma Mater Society 
‘of Manitoba College 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 





October Sod, 1981 





APPENDIX H. 


FINAL TRIBUTES. 


FROM HIS FELLOW MASONS, gven on June 4, 1941 by the 
Grand Master, MW,, J J- Henderson. 


On Sunday momsing September 22,1940, MLW. Bro, Andrew 
owning Baird, D.D., Grand Master of the Grand Lodge in 
1922 - 1923, was trandated to the Grand Lodge Above. He 
lived within a Tew days of his 85th birthday. During his log 
life, he had the happiness that comes to those who serve theit 
God and theitfellowman. His happy chuckle, hi warts hand 
clasp, his wise counsel, his sweet rearonableness, his valued 
friendship, and his uplifting influence wil long be remembered 
within the Graft He wil be deeply misted by all wins knew bi 








FROM THE PRESBYTERY OF WINNIPEG, given on Septem: 
ber 24,1940, 


Like Bamabs, the good man of the New Testament, Andrew 
Baird wat 4 trae ron of consolation. is benign, fatherly smile 
won the confidence not only” of little children but of al in 
Uwouble. In sorrow, men and women turned to him for comfort, 
a1 to a beloved parent. In doubt and perplsity his triumphant 
Taith and sound judgment helped men to find sue footing once 
again. In the cure of sinsick souls, his knowledge of our 
Hewenly Father's forgiving love and regenerating power, made 
him a skilled physician, 

TNot only in the meiorce of the generations of College stu 
dents, who pased through his classes, but in those ofthe mem: 
bers ofthis Presbytery and Church, wil long abide the influence 
ofthis truly good man, who dd jualy, loved merey, and walked 
humbly before his God. 
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FOREWORD 


It is « special privilege to have the honour of writing a “Fore 





word” to the book, “Andrew Baird of Manitoba College” 

\¢, friend and author, the Reverend J-A.M. 
Edwards, my sincere appreciation for his several years of re 
search necessary for the writing of this book, which adds f 
ther interest as we mark the Centennial of Manitoba College 
(1871-1971), now a part of the University of Winnipeg. 

Dr. Andrew Browning Baird was one of the giants of the 
Church in Western Canada from the pioneer days of 1881 until 
his death in 1940. It is a splendid thi 
of his life, work and influence in so many of the areas of in- 
terest co which he gave his time and talents over the years 


Fo my colleas 














have this full account 





As a member of the last graduating class in Theology of 
Manitoba Gollege prior to the new charter conbining “Mani 
toba” and “Wesley” Colleges officially as “The United College”, 
1 will never forget the sight of Dr. Baird, presiding at our closing 
lecture in Church History, rising to his full stature with his 
somewhat flowing white beard, and saying; “Gentlemen, as I 
conclude my fiftieth year in the professorate of Manitoba Gol: 

I give you my Benediction”. This was an historic year for 














Baird, his students and Manitoba College. The final Theo 
logical Convocation of Manitoba College was held April 8th, 
1937, in St. Paul’s United Church, Winnipeg. It marked the last 
public address of “Ralph Connor”, the late Rev. Dr. CW. 
Gordon, and also sadly the last Convocation of our principal, 
the late Dr, John MacKay, both of whom died before the next 
Convocation of the College under the new charter. 
This book, as a “labour of love” will refresh the memories of 





many of his former students and all who read it will be re 
warded by having it extend their appreciation for the influence 
of Manitoba College in earlier days, through the life of this great 
and good man. 





DONALD BRUCE MACDONALD 
Knox United Church, Winnipeg 


June 10, 1971 
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ANDREW HIMSELF 





PENELOPE HERSELF 





1 EARLY DAYS ID 





CANADA 








One day in the year 1853 two sons of Andrew Baird of 
Lanark County in Ontario came to the end of 2 hard day of 
ying a stone fence. Charles put his last heavy stone in place 
and then told his brother it would be the last stone he would 
lay. With emphasis, he declared “I am going to look for a place 
where they don’t have stones.” True to his word, a few days 
later he asked his father for some money to enable him to visit 
some of their former neighbors who had located in Perth 
County, north of London. Money was scarce in those days but 
the father gave the boy ten dollars and the latter started on his 
journey to “Canada West.” 

He went south to Kingston, then by boat to Hamilton, and 
then, by means of what we would call hiteh-hiking today, he 
made his way to the district around St. Marys. Some of his 
friends had settled near the village of Motherwell, just six miles 
north, Most of the ground was covered with fine hardwood 
trees, walnut, oak, butternut, hickory, maple; it certainly pre- 
sented a challenge to anyone who might be looking for a farm- 
site. The land would have to be cleared. Charles looked around 
and he was not daunted by the “bush.” In fact he saw a farm of, 
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one hundred acres just covered with virgin forest and he made a 
quick decision. That farm would be his. It was owned by the 
Canada Company but was available. It was true that there were 
stones in the district but he had reached the conclusion that the 
land was fertile, 
with two dollars in his pocket but an amount sufficient to buy a 
ring for a certain girl in Lanark to whom he had an important 
proposal to make, 

The district in which Charles fived had been the scene of a 
great migration from Scotland in the years 1820 and 1821, 
Times had been very hard in the area around Glasgow in the 
carly years of the nineteenth century. With determined zeal, the 
people in this area concluded that emigration was the only 
solution for their troubles. The War of 1812 had apparently 
made Upper Canada familiar to them and they decided to 
appeal to the British Government for help in leaving Scotland 
for this part of Canada. The Scottish members of Parliament 
from the constituencies gave real co-operation and brought 
effective persuasion to bear on the Government, who no doubt 
believed that colonization was the surest protection from fur 
ther hostilities in the Canadian territory 

In any event the help was forthcoming and the Government 
subsidized the venture generously, offering free land and cash 
sums for a start. A number of societies for emigration were 
formed around Glasgow and by the middle of June in 1820, five 
such groups were ready for sailing, with a total of two hundred 
Famili 
and we read of donations of Bibles and other books being re 
quested for the use of the emigrants. Soon the great migration 
was under way 

During the summer of 1820 nearly twelve hundred people 
came over to Canada under these auspices. They were met at 
Quebec by representatives of the Government and then were 
directed to a certain district south-west of Ottawa. The territory 
was given two names, Lanark and Renfrew, after the home 
counties in Scotland. The expense of travel from Quebec was 
paid and seed was provided at prime cost. TheGovernment 
treated the people with great kindness and after their hardships 





‘o he tured homewards, He reached Kingston 








. Considerable public interest was aroused in Glasgow 
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in Scotland, they were delighted with the prospects in the new 
land. As time went on, some of the people came to hear of the 
great productivity of the land near Lake Huron and moved into 
that district. Most of the Bairds, however, who had come over 
with the original settlers, remained in the Lanark area. 

But Charles Baird decided on Canada West, and it was to 
Motherwell that be brought his bride in 1854. It must be re 
membered that those early settlers in Lanark did grow pros: 
perous and we can believe that bride and groom were not vic 
tims of poverty. Their parents had doubtless given them a good 
start in their married life 

Charles Baird and his wife likewise grew prosperous. The land 
was as Fertile as he had guessed. In fact, today it is still one of, 
the finest farming areas in Canada. A short distance from the 
village of Motherwell stands a large farm house, substantial and 
well kept, which has an air of both age and importance. It is 
made of stone and holds well the secret of its age. In that house 
Andrew Browning Baird uttered his first cry on the sixth of 
October, 1855. He was to be the eldest of twelve and all the 
children were to be present at the Golden Wedding Anniversary 
of father and mother. 

Charles Baird was a man of little education, yet from the 
beginning he was anxious for the education of his family. He 
was also a deeply religious man and for more than forty years as 
superintendent, he led the Sunday School in the Motherwell 
Presbyterian Church, Charles’ wife was a woman well able to 
manage this household. Andrew said of her that “she was a 
mother who possessed infinite patience and wisdom in the man- 
agement of her children.” 
ballads and a narrator of family traditions. 

‘Andrew first attended the little log schoolhouse near his 
home, then went to the brick building which replaced the first. 
As he long afterwards told a university graduating class, he en: 
joyed life in his boyhood. We hear nothing of “frustrations” or 
childhood worries, He took part in most that was going on and. 
showed an interest in a diversity of subjects —a trait that was to 
stay with him for life 

The town of St. Marys was the centre of much of the activity 




















She was also a singer of old-fashioned. 
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of his boyhood. The railway station was a vital and interesting 
place. In the winter the farmers for miles around brought in 
cordwood for the locomotives. The Grand Trunk burned wood 
and this district produced top quality fuel. The Baird farm 
measured up with the best. 

In the summer, large amounts of potash were shipped from 
the station, Some of the winter's wood was placed in reserve 
and then piled in great stacks and burned. Water percolating 
Uhrough the ashes produced lye which was then boiled. The lye 
was boiled in great iron pots and the operation was indeed a 
spectacular one for the escaping gases burned with many. 
colored flames, red, yellow and purple. What was left was the 
potash and this was shipped to Montreal. For a few days the 
farmers would wait expectantly to hear how their potash had 
graded and the consequent price. The sale of potash provided a 
welcome addition to many a family budget. Andrew never for 
{got those boiling pots of lye which made some of the less than. 
pious spectators think of the infernal regions. 

Andrew also recalled the place which the Eaton store filled in 
the life of his boyhood. Timothy Eaton and his brother James 
operated a general store on the main street of St. Marys, while 
another brother had a grocery business on the other side of the 
street. Andrew's father and Timothy Ea 
and virtually every purchase possible was made at Eatons’ store. 
Andrew was consequently in the store frequently and was en 














on were close friends 





Lralled as he watehed the activities of the retail establishment. 

At one time Timothy Eaton became the possessor of a beat 
tiful horse which he lent to the Bairds for a period. The horse 
was certainly not a farm horse for it stepped along like the 
thoroughbred that it was. The Baird family were enchanted by 
it for people stopped to look at it on the road. 

Andrew never forgot that early contact with the great Eaton 
organization. On one occasion when his father asked him what 
he wanted to be when he grew up he said he would like to be 
clerk in Mr. Eaton’s store, But father Baird had other plans for 
his eldest son, 

‘Naturally a large part of Andrew's early life revolved around 
the school. ‘The early settlers had been anxious about the school 











facilti 
were desirous that their children be not neglected. In 1847 a 
structure of logs was erected. This school at Fullarton served 
the community well, for besides providing the day-school it was 
church on Sunday and supplied a centre for Wednesday pray 
meeting and a singing 
public library, for certain reading enthusiast 
every two weeks to exchange books. They had to travel several 
miles in many instances and this meant journeying on foot or 
‘on horseback, for there were no roads fit for buggies, Before 
long, circulating libraries were established in different sections 
of the district. 

The first teacher was a Mr. James Brown who had obtained 
hhis own education in Scotland. By the year 1858 the Presby. 
terian church was able to erect its own building and Rev. 
Robert Hamilton began a long and distinguished pastorate in 
charge of both Motherwell and Avonbank. These two men made 
a remarkable contribution to the well-being of the people in this 
area. The church and the school worked together closely 

he school program included not only the standard subjects 
of those day tion of Psalms and para 
phrases. Later Biblical instruetion was introduced, with Robert 
Hamilton being the guiding spirit. This scholar also established a 
class for the study of Latin and Greek. It must be admitted, 
however, that some of the parents were more enthusiastic about 
this latter “frill” than the pupils. But Andrew Baird joined the 
class and laid the foundation for his classical career 

Athletics and sport were not neglected in the Motherwell 
district and the pupils had good times. The school even divided 
itself into two groups, “the Mitchell Bugs” and “the River 
Bugs” and the competition was keen. The river had a good 
swimming hole which in the winter provided a smooth skating 


, for many of them had a fair education themselves and 








hool. It even saw the beginnings of a 





would meet there 




















but also a daily veel 

















surface, 

Andrew Baird was laying a good foundation for his sub- 
sequent career. He was happy to come back to Motherwell from 
Winnipeg on the evening of December 29, 1916, to act as chair 
man of a large gathering which had assembled from far and near 
to celebrate the opening of a new school. He received great 




















acclaim that night as “Motherwell’s most famous son in Cana- 
dian national life. 

It soon became apparent that Andrew was a very bright boy. 
He loved reading and even at night when the lamps were ex 
tinguished he would lie on his stomach in front of the fire to 
read an extra chapter of one of Scott’s novels. In keeping with 
Scottish tradition, his parents decided that he was destined for 
the ministry. The Baird Family filled up more than one pew in 
the church at Motherwell and attendance at service, Sunday by 
Sunday, was regular for all. In fact it was a family joke that 
often there was a ton of Bairds at church. It was not surprising 
that the eldest Baird boy soon gained an intense interest in 
church and church concems. And nothing was allowed to stand 
in the way of Andrew’s preparation for a church career. When 
fone reads the journals and diaries that he kept at various times 
there is seen iittle reference to money problems. Andrew did 
not have to interrupt his course to go out and earn money. His 
course was straight — elementary school, high school, university 
arts, theology, post-graduate study in Edinburgh and Leipzig, 
without a break. The thrifty family managed their finances so 
that education was provided for when the time came. It is not 
surprising that years later the son of the Motherwell farm was 
able to “manage” his college, not only in academic matters but 
in business requirements as well. 

High school was the next step for Andrew and for this he 
went to the Collegiate Institute in St. Marys, six miles distant. It 
was the custom for the pupils to live in the town during the 
week and to walk home for the week-end. Andrew walked the 
distance without much effort but there is a story told around 
St. Marys that he counted the steps and marked one spot as the 
“Haléway” house.” The spot is still pointed out to visitors. 
Andrew learned to walk, He was later to walk a few hundred 
miles on his famous trip to Edmonton when his horse became 
recalcitrant. 

The Collegiate Institute in St. Marys of that time was an 
cfficient institution, for it tumed out a remarkable group of 
men, some of whom became national figures, Arthur Meighen, 
Charles W. Gordon (Ralph Connor), William Tier, Frederick W. 

















Kerr are a few of the names which come to mind, Teachers and 
administrators are conscious of these school traditions and are 
still on the lookout for exceptional talent. 








2 COLLEGE IN TORONTO AND ABROAD, 


As with most Western Ontario students of those days, the 
place for higher education was Toronto. So Andrew was next 
found at Upper Canada College, the well-known boys" school. 
Apparently he was “catching up” on a subject or two, for with. 
in a few months he was enrolled in University College at the 
University of Toronto and working hard for his Arts degree. He 
thoroughly enjoyed his college days in the Queen City. An ex 
tract rom his journal gives an excellent picture of the life of an 
undergraduate in Toronto in the seventies, 








November 10, 1875, 


Tam in my twentieth year: my 20th birthday 
was 6th of October last — an undergraduate in 
the University of Toronto of the third year — an 
honors man in Metaphysics and Oriental Lang: 
uuages. 

Thave been nearly three years in Toronto, the 
first half-year of which was spent at Upper Can. 
ada College, the remainder in University College 
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[board in Knox College, Residence — new build: 
ing. My room is No. 31, and my roommate is 
John MeDiarmid, who was a classmate in the 
University last year but who is now in First Year 
Theology. 

My us 
lows: About seven o'clock in the morning the 
rising bell rings, but as it often fails to waken 
me, the first sound I hear is Mac’s “Jump up, 
Baird, you've no time to lose.” Then I have to 
hurry up and dress and when Tam just done, the 
breakfast bell rings, 

After breakfast it is time to get ready for 
lectures. We have Metaphysics with Prof. Young 
at nine o’clock and since nine o’elock with Prof 














ial way of opening the day is as fol 











Young means nine o'clock precisely, [always at 
least try to be on hand at this time. Between ten 
and eleven, I have an hour in the Library reading 








rewrite my notes and usually have a 
few minutes to spare for the other reading room, 
Then comes Chemistry, and after that (on Tues 
days and Thursdays), Hebrew; then dinner. 

After this I loaf around, chat, read the papers 
or some light literature, till the hour is up and. 
then settle down to my afternoon work. This is 
usually Metaphysics or Hebrew, with perhaps a 
sprinkling of Chemistry. 

T usually take a walk during the afternoon, oF 
immediately after tea, sometimes down to the 
Mechanics’ Institute reading room of which Insti 
tute Tam a member, Tea comes at six o'clock and 
some amusement fills up the time to seven, alter 
which, if Tam not called away to some committee 
meeting, the evening work begins and continues, 
theoretically, throughout the evening. About ten, 
Mac goes to bed and |, if I feel in good humor, 
‘move my lamp to the other end of the room and 
work away to about twelve. 
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This looks like a vecy regular life when it is 
written down, and in so doing, it misrepresents 
the facts. For there are afternoons at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, meetings of the Literary 
and Missionary Societies, and committee meet 
ings which break up a great part of the evenings. 
Interesting articles in the Globe, or magazines, 
or foot-ball matches are also generally account 
able for the loss to Schwegler of afternoons 
without me 











Andrew's Journal continues on in much the same vein, He 
makes no further reference to his life at Upper Canada College 
but he was loyal to that institution, and years later was an 
enthusiastic member of the Old Boys' Group in Winnipeg, He 
never lost the memory of his days at “U.C.C.” 

The college years passed quickly and pleasantly and in his 
Journal are descriptions of parties held by students in the build 
ings. One student celebrated the attainment of his majority, 
another of his having passed the Christmas chemistry ex: 
tion, These celebrations be 















yan at 9:30 in the evening with an 
elaborate supper. Then came the usual “feast of reason and flow 
of soul,” with cach guest contributing to the entertainment. 
They separated at 2:00 am, Andrew was usually invited to 
these suppers for he was a sociable young man. 

But studies came first with Baird, and all through his Journal 
it can be seen that he was paying strict attention to the business 
of studying. He was an excellent student, and he saw to it that 
“extra-curricular” activities did not interfere with his main ob- 
ject. In fact toward the end of his Third Year in Arts, for a 

iod of a month, he made no entries in his Journal as “the 
dire necessity of first class in Metaphysics left no leisure for 
my diary.” But May 20th rolled around and all examinations 
were finished, so he hurried to get packed for leaving. This was 
to be an eventful summer for he was going on his first mission 
field, It was on Manitoulin Island at the north end of Lake 
Huron, He visited home first but he spent only three days there 
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‘and then was off for his first experience in the practical ministry. 
It is remarkable that forty- 

asked for information about his first mission field, he was able 

to give a most precise and detailed account. It is worth quoting 

from this letter of September 16, 1924. 





Int years later, when he was 





I reached Manitowaning on the steamer 

ilver Spray” from Collingwood in May, 1876, 
and preached my first sermon on the 28th of the 
month to an audience of fifteen persons. The 


announcement of the meeting had been short 





and not very many knew about it, but our audi: 
ences in the latter part of the summer grew to be 
about forty or fifty. My parish included the 
Manitowaning is on the north side. On one Sun. 
day L preached in Manitowaning and Hilly Grove 
and on the alternate Sunday at Lake Minde 
moya, Providence Bay and Michael’s Bay, with 
‘occasional services at three or four other places, 
Budges, The Slash, and Lake Manitou. Nearly all 
my travelling was done on foot. T had the offer 
of a horse, a big lumbering, rough-going draft 
horse, from Mr. Lyon, of Michael's Bay, but 





uth side of the Island, although technically, 











after trying it a time or two I preferred m: 





“shanke's mare.” The occasional alternative was a 
saitboat owned and navigated by a Scotchman, 
named Sim, of South Bay, and not a Few delight: 
ful days did I spend on Lake Huron between 
Michael's Bay and South Bay in Sim’s boat 

nly years of age then, very raw and 
Immature, but the people were extraordinarily 
patient with me and far more appreciative than I 














deserved, and so my summer on Manitoulin 
Island has always been a bright spot in my 





In the letter Andrew 





n proceeds to give the names of 
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twenty-three families and individuals with whom he became 
acquainted that summer. Obviously, his first experience in the 
active work of the ministry left a strong impression on him 
when he could recall it so well 

When Andrew entered Theology, the summer fields were a 
regular part of his program. Apparently no diary was kept of 
these later experiences, but they included Nipissing, Stouffville 
and Newmarket in Western Ontario. There is a story told of his 
period in Nipissing, in the summer of 1877. When he arrived at 
South River he found a certain man named Wright who needed. 
nursing care and medical assistance, The man hailed from the 
astern United States and was waiting for his wife who was 
coming to join him. The medical help arrived and the young 
theolog supplied the nursing care. The man recovered before his 
wife arrived and Baird endeavored to get him ready for the 
meeting, The nurse supplied one of his awn shirts and made the 
man Wright reasonably presentable. It was to Baitd just another 
one of the experiences of the mission field and he had forgotten 
all about the incident when, forty-one years later, this man sent 
him two new shirts, one for replacement and the second for 

Andrew conti 











inued to show his taste for scholarship when he 
began his studies in Theology at Knox College. In the first year 
he captured a scholarship of 80.00 for General Proficiency 
The next year he received the Alexander Scholarship of $50.00 
in Exegetics, The third year brought him the Fisher Scholarship 
‘of $60.00 in Exegetics. In addition he received the Clark 

for having taken the highest marks in New Testament Greek 
during all three years. In his upper years he was appointed tutor 
in Greck for the preparatory classes. Each student met twice a 
week for reading and the students of all years met together on 
Monday for grammar, 

A further report stated that “the Students’ Metaphysical and 
Literary Society — of which Mr. A.B. Baird was elected presi 
dent, — prosecuted its aim with much energy and success, 
holding, as in past sessions, weekly meetings for discussion of 
topics chiefly of a metaphysical or literary chai 





























acter, for prac 
tice in speaking and for reading and criticizing essays. The 


Society held two public meetings in the College, and a converse 


zione which proved highly successful.” Andrew showed he 





could organize an entertaining social evening, 
Baird continued his attendance at lectures and meetings 


which he thought might benefit him. His early connection with 





the Mechanics’ Institute also showed that he was anxious to 
take advantage of additional avenues of culture. These Institutes, 


were formed to unfold educational horizons 0 those who had 








land and 
guished 


no other opportunity and they flourished in En; 
America. Andrew was probably among their more distin 
alumni in Ganada, 

The young man from Motherwell took the regular course of 
three years in Theology as given in Knox Colley: 
Toronto followed largely the same pattern whict 
formed in his early days in Aris. He went regularly to the 
church services on Sunday and attended whatever Bible classes 
were available for him in the afternoon. He missed no opport 
tunity to hear outstanding preachers. Quite prophetically he was 
attracted to Dr, John M, King of St. James Square Church. This 
minister had a large following among university students who 
found his discourses stimulating. It can be said that King 
formed a high opinion of this eager, hard-working young st 
dent who had dedicated his life t0 the ministry, and sat in 
church Sunday after Sunday. Both men, unknowingly, were 
being prepared for their ealls to Manitoba Colleg 
‘at Knox College 
and the University of Toronto. He was still a wide reader who 
continued to maintain his interest in a broad variety of subjects. 
He was a scholar — but the future was to show that he was 
much more than a scholar. 











had been 




















And so Andrew completed a brilliant care 














THE CALL TO A MISSION 


The University of Edinburgh was the next stop for this bril: 
liant young Canadian as he settled down to prepare for his 
Bachelor of Divinity degree. Fortunately, he again kept a jour 
nal which gives a good picture of his lie at the Scottish Univer 
sity. The subjects studied included Hebrew, Apologetics, 
matic Theology, Church History, Biblical Criticism and Elocu: 
tion. His professors were Doctors Flint and Charteris of the 
University, Dr. A.B. Davidson in the Free Church Gollege and 
Dr. John Kerr in the United Presbyterian College. He had a 
heavy program but again his easy control of his studies was to 

















permit him plenty of time for wide reading, 
Some of the Canadian students who went to Edinburgh with: 
out knowing anyone had a lonely time. This was not the case 





with Andrew, however, for he made friends easily. A few of his 
Fellow-classmates Irom Knox College were also studying at 
Edinburgh and the group had an interesting time. In reading his 
diary, one can almost feel the relaxed atmosphere of the 
‘ctorian years, There is no reference t0 money matters and 
apparently his father looked after that necessity. The young 
student could concentrate on his courses, enjoy the academic 











lite 
Edinburgh seemed to abound in public fectures on varic 





id him, and make full use of every cultural opport 





themes in those days and again Andrew attended as many as 


possible, Sunday was always a full day and he was frequently 





present at three services or lectutes. He listened carefully to the 
great Edinburgh preachers and often their texts wen 
diary with a comment on the preachers. 

He also went to university lectures which were not on his 











We read: 


“Went to hear Prof. C. Brown in the Chemistry 
It was an interesting lecture 
damp, ele 


class this morning 





‘on marsh gas, 





Went to hea 
the afternoo 


Lorimer, Prof, of Public Law, in 





Attended Calderwood’s lecture on matter and 


Heard Prof. Fairbairn’s lecture on Islamism and 
Prof. Massur on Shakespeare. 


Went without dinner to hear Dr, Sprott’s lecture 
on Marriage.” 


His diary shows that he spent part of every day studying, 
usually in the afternoon, for class lectures came in the morning. 
s also to attend meetings of missionary 
societies, prayer meetings, temperance talks and church assem- 
blies. Frequently he visited art galleries and museums. He cer- 
tainly did not waste his time and no doubt his parents were well 
content with his progress. 

In between times, Andrew entered into the social life of the 
city, So the months at Edinburgh went quickly and in the last 





He made it his busin 














week of March he made this entry in his diary: “A steady grind 
for the examination next Monday 

Examinations finished, he took a run o 
on to Gla 
were heard on Sunday. He then visited Stirling and Abbotsford 
and returned to Edinburgh for the great event of April 20th: 
“Capped as a B.D. of Edinburgh University. Great crowd and 
‘od speeches. Tibb and Craigie came back after an absence of a 
week. Sailed at five from Leith for Hamburg.” 

With his B.D. degree from Edinburgh, Andrew was now ready 
to listen to the words of the German theologians. L 
his destination, 

He arrived in Leipzig on April 23, 1881 and found five 
friends waiting for him, He got settled in lodgings, and the next 
day being Sunday, he attended church where he “understood 
only a few of the common words." On Monday he got his trunk 
and settled down to “working away at the lectures and the 
grammar.” Apparently he had enough German to grasp the 
lectures for he wrote: “Lectures as usual — spent some time in 
the reading room.” The next Sunday he went to the English 
Chapel, where the prayers were read by the American Consul 

In the Journal of May 31st, there appears a very significant 
item: “Had a letter from R.G. Sinclair about the North-West, 
with a copy of the Battleford newspaper.” Three days later 

olf to-day fin 





*r to Ayr and then 
jow where he saw a football match. Three sermons 




















comes another item: “Busied mys 
the steamship companies from German ports to America.” It 
would appear that an important event transpired that week and 
that Andrew Baird received his call to come back to Canada for 
a mission at Fort Edmonton. He said afterwards that he had no 
idea where Fort Edmonton was located and he searched the 














book stores of Leipzig to get the information, He located a map 
in one store but the area was marked “unexplored territory.” 
Andrew now had few illusions about the field in which he was 
being called to serve, but apparently it never occurred to him to 
refuse to go. 

He hastened to get some sight-seeing done and the following 
day he set out with two friends for Dresden, Four or five days 
were spent on this excursion and then he returned to Leipzig. 
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‘The next days were spent in looking over Leipzig, buying books 
and getting ready to leave, The speed with which Andrew 
hastened to answer the call certainly showed that the urgency 
had been impressed upon him and doubtless James Robertson, 
convener of the Home Missionary Committee of the Manitoba 
Presbytery, was the author of the haste. Robertson was noted 
ing time. A few weeks later, he was to be appoin: 
ted Superintendent of Presbyterian Missions for the whole of 
Western Canada, The West was opening up at an extraordinary 
pace and the Church frantically needed men. 

So, on June 23, 1881, Andrew recorded “My last day in 
Leipzig” and on June 24th seven friends saw him off at the 
station as he took the train for Franklort. A week later he sailed 
from Antwerp for New York on the steamer Rhynland. Thus 
ended his college days in Europe 

The men in charge of the Home Mission Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada were wide-awake, imaginative 
and aggressive, and the mission spread rapidly. The Manitoba 
Presbytery, which included practically all the North-West in its 
jurisdiction, had a definite policy of placing a first missionary in 
‘a new field of opening settlement. Usually within a year of the 
appearance of the first settlers in a community which showed 
promise, a missionary would be sent in to reside among the 
people. Following his appointment five or six stations or meet 
ing places would be opened in the surrounding district within a 
radius of eight or ten miles. He could thus cover his entire 
territory in two weeks, providing three services on Sunday. This 
eminently practical plan produced remarkable results and it is 
not surprising that the Presbyterian Church became the domi- 
nant Protestant faith. 

The General Assembly of 1880 met in Grescent Street Church 
in Montreal and a strong plea was made for the opening of a mis- 
sion in Edmonton, There were Presbyterians there and this fact, 
hnad become known to the members of the Manitoba Presbytery. 
ey incorporated the information in their annual report: 


for never 




















To one unacquainted with the vastness of the 
North-West, Prince Albert, 500 miles west of 


re] 











Winnipeg, scems remote enough, but a settle 
‘ment of much importance is clamorously calling 
for a missionary of our own Church from a 
‘much greater distance inland. This is Edmonton, 
by road, 1,000 or 1,100 miles west of 
Winnipeg, and but a short distance from the 
Rocky Mountains, 





‘The report emphasized that Edmonton was in an agricultural 
territory of such attractiveness that settlers were already moving 
in and that many of them were Presbyterians. It was believed 
too that several outlying districts of the area were opening up 
and that “a missionary of our Church” would be welcomed. 

The report concluded with a tremendously strong plea for 
the Assembly to send workers into the field. It rejoiced that to 
some extent the cloud had lifted — presumably the financial 
one — and that the Committee had been able “to order an 
advance” into this vast missionary field of the North-West. 

‘The report which appeared in small print in the thick volume 
containing the Proceedings of the General Assembly for that 
year was apparently widely read and digested. By the following 
summer the man for Edmonton had been found in Leipzig and 
was on his way to the northern post when the General Assem: 
bly met at St. Andrew's Church in Kingston. This Assembly 
received an even more fervent overture from the Manitoba Pres: 
bytery. This body asked that a Superintendent of Missions be 
appointed to supervise the missions in the North-West. Dr. 
Bryce presented the overture and Dr. John Black also spoke to 
it, It seemed evident that the Assembly was quite sympathetic 
to the request. 

“The prayer of the overture” was granted and a committee 
was immediately appointed to select a man who was “a fit and 
proper person to fill the important and responsible office.” This 
important move took place on a Friday evening and the com: 
mittee was enjoined to report back by the following Wednes. 
day, with first place on the agenda for that day being granted. 
But the committee moved quickly and on Saturday morning 
asked permission to give their report. Dr. James Robertson, 
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minister of Knox Church, Winnipeg, was named. The suggested 
salary was $2,000 per year, with travelling expenses allowed 
outside the Presbytery. Dr. Robertson was willing but suggested. 
the salary be the same as that of professors in Manitoba College, 
$1,800 plus full travel allowance. The r 
once accepted and Dr. Robertson was appointed. 

‘Truly this was a historic appointment. Perhaps the most re 

markable Feature of the whole event was the speed with which the 
rank and file of the Presbyterians of Canada moved to answer the 
pleas of the Manitoba Presbytery to meet the missionary needs of 
the North-West. Events now moved rapidly. 
c Missionary Report of 1882 was able to state that “Rev. 
James Robertson entered vigorously upon his duties last August.” 
He was released from his pastorate at Knox Church in July and 
lost no time in travelling over the territory. Within a year he was 
able to report the rather extraordinary fact that about half the 
new settlers were Presbyterians. “They are much attached to the 
Church and take a good deal of pride in the vigor and success of 
‘our missionary operations.” Five years later he was able to report 
a still more astonishing fact: “There is not a village or town of any 
importance between Lake Superior and the Rocky Mountains 
that i> sot provided with a church, and many of the buildings are 
creditable structures.” With this dynamic organizer, the Presby: 
terian cause certainly made fantastic progress in the vast area of 
Western Canada. In many villages it provided all the religious 
ordinances for the whole settlement, 

Andrew Baird was now a part of this amazing Presbyterian 
“army” that was advancing on this broad front 

Andrew landed at New York on July 14, 1881, and at once 
made for home. The next great event was to be his ordination as 
a minister. This took place in his home church at Motherwell 
and the modest note in his diary recorded the service: 








‘ommendation was at 

















‘Tuesday, August 16th, 


My ordination took place. Mr. Gordon presided 

Mr. Scott preached — Mr. Hamilton ordained 
— Mr. Waits addressed me — and Mr. Wright, the 
people. 
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Rev. Andrew Browning Baird was now ready for his adven- 
ture to Edmonton, He set out on the Grand Trunk Railway 
from St. Marys. He determined to keep a diary covering his 
whole trip right through to Edmonton and he described the 
joumey minutely. His record provided factual information 
about the settling of the great North-West in the eighties. He 
travelled by way of Sarnia and Detroit, and then, taking the 
Michigan Central, reached Chicago, He took advantage of short 
periods in each of the cities to do some sight-seeing, for he was 
a curious young man who absorbed knowledge wherever he 
found it. He was also a seasoned traveller and helped others 
with the intricacies of Customs and various problems on the 
way to Winnipeg. 

The Chicago and North-Western carried him to St, Paul and 
on that run he was able to enjoy the luxury of a sleeping car 
berth. West of Chicago he was struck by the amazing prairie its 
extraordinary flatness, its paucity of trees and after St. Paul its 
lack of small streams. He reached Winnipeg about three days 
after Ieaving St. Marys and this proved the first climax of the 
trip. 

Andrew reached Winnipeg in the evening and went to the 
North-West Hotel. The next day he started out to look for 
James Robertson but discovered that he was not in the city. 
The young missionary found a place to stay, for although the 
city was crowded he was determined to get out of the hotel 
which “had about thirty rooms and I don’t believe a quarter of 
them had windows. They were just wretched little dark boxes 
and ‘inhabited.’ ” 

He made the acquaintance of A.M. Sutherland, a member of 
the local Legislature, who put him in touch with Prof. Hart of 
Manitoba College. The latter had come from the town of perth 
in Ontario and knew many of Baird’s relatives. For the remain- 
der of his stay he was at Prof. Hart’s house almost every day. 

The Harts took him visiting the Blacks and the Bryces, and 
arrangements were quickly made for him to preach on the fol- 
lowing Sunday in order “to give the people the sight of a man 
who is venturesome enough to go off to Edmonton,” as Prof, 
Hart put it. Andrew preached at Black's church in Kildonan in 
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the afternoon and at Knox Church in the evening. Of the latter, 
he commented “The church is a very fine looking one, es 
pecially outside, and cost, if I remember rightly, $30,000. The 
organ which is a magnificent instrument cost $4,000 more.” 

Andrew Baird found Winnipeg a most interesting pioneer 
settlement. He commented in his diary on the mud, for he 
found the city “one of the muddiest places it has ever been my 
privilege to see!” He was favorably taken with the history of the 
locality and spent whole aftemoons at the display of the 
Manitoba Historical Society. Years afterwards he became its 
president. He was astonished at the amount of realty specu: 
ation going on, for Winnipeg was in the midst of one of its 
booms of the early days. “The fortunes made at it are fabu- 
lous.” It is not surprising that Winnipeg at this time was attract: 
ing people from many parts of the world. It was another “gold 
rush.” But Andrew had weightier matters on his 
to get to Edmonton to extend the Kingdom of God. As the 
Free Press said, “he was undaunted when told there were some 
900 railroadless miles between Winnipeg and Edmonton.” 

‘The very uncertainty of the venture had an appeal for Baird 
for it meant striking out on a new trail, not very sure where he 
was going, But that has been the history of North America. Men 
have been not only willing but anxious to strike out on new 
trails. Baird’s forefathers had left Scotland to blaze new trails 
Upper Canada and the blood of the pioneer adventurer was in 
him. 





Jind — he had 
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4 THE GREAT JOURNEY 


Andrew Baird hoped to go west with a certain Matheson but 
this man’s vessel had become mired coming down the Assini 
boine. This caused a delay of another week. “This is, of course, 
very aggravating and very disappointing but there is no help for 
it. I can do nothing but submit.” Andrew determined to set out 
alone as quickly as possible, Prof. Hart and Alex McDonald, 
another new friend, helped him to get the necessary gear. A 
buckboard was purchased for sixty dollars. A horse was ob- 
tained, a tent, a few utensils and tools, and provisions for the 
joumey. After a little less than two weeks in Winnipeg he was 
ready for the trip. On Thursday, September 8, 1881, he left 
with his trusty horse and equipment, going west along the 
Portage Avenue Road, really a part of the Carlton Trail which, 
alter reaching Portage la Prairie, proceeded in a north-westerly 
direction toward Edmonton, It was a little more than three 
months since he had received his call in Leipzig and. began 
checking the steamship schedules from German ports. 

It is rather difficult to picture the vast empty territory which 
lay between Winnipeg and the mountains in 1881. It was soli: 
tary and lonely. The Canadian Pacific would not be completed 
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for another five years and that would include only its main line 
in the southern part of the country. The population along the 
trail was extremely sparse, and for long stretches it was virtually 
nonexistent. One cannot help being amazed at the courage and 
fortitude of Andrew Baird starting out on this nine-hundred- 
mile journey. It is probable, however, that he had read a good 
deal about the settlement of the southern half of the continent. 
There were innumerable stories told of settlers who had walked 
from Maine to Indiana, or from New York to Ohio, pushing 
their worldly goods in a wheel-barrow before them. Baird was 
closer to that period and doubtless he did not regard his journey 
as remarkable a feat as it would be considered today. Prof. Hart 
may have looked upon it as venturesome but the young minister 
merely regarded it as a necessary requirement for getting a 
mission established in Edmonton. Therefore the journey had to 
be undertaken. 

‘The first day Andrew got as far as Pigeon Lake, not far from 
the half-way point to Portage Ia Prairie. There was a kind of 
stopping house there and he met two commercial travellers. All 
stayed overnight. The next day he reached the Portage. He 
called on Rev. Hugh McKellar at High Bluff, a district somewhat 
settled, but the minister was not at home. Portage was a fair 
village and Andrew was cordially received by one Black, He 
“spent most of the day in Black’s office.” ‘The next day was 
Sunday and Andrew preached twice, and assisted at the Sunday 
School. A certain Mr. MeRae took him for a drive around the 
country. On Tuesday, with the horse well shod, the journey was, 

xd. He met Rev. and Mrs, McKellar at Westbourne, had 
dinner there and then proceeded to Gladstone where he met 
Stalker, another minister. 

‘On September 14th it rained but the traveller got an early 
start and reached Minnedosa by nightfall. The next day he kept 
on his way, hoping to meet Superintendent Robertson and Well- 
wood, He had no success and returned to Minnedosa to wait for 
them. One can well imagine the importance of this interview, 
for Andrew doubtless received his instructions about the new 
mission he was to establish at Edmonton. Two days later he 
reached Fort Ellice on the border of what is now Saskatchewan. 














contin 
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Here he “first met the hospitality of the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany under the care of Mr. and Mrs, McDonald.” He occupied 
the guest room which just previously had housed the Marquis of 
Lome, Governor General of Canada. 

The following day being Sunday, he preached twice at Ben 
Warwicke’s boarding house. The next day he was out of the 
incorporated Province of Manitoba; so began his “first day of 
real life on the Plains.” He was out now in that vast area known, 
as the North-West Territories. 

The journey from this point began auspiciously. Baird joined 
4 party consisting of two mail carriers, each with a wagon and a 
spare pony, and a young store-keeper named Fish who had a 
buckboard and a “Canadian” horse. They made excellent time, 
covering forty miles the first day. There were no settlements, so 
they camped in their tents. Unfortunately, the second day 
Andrew discovered that his front axle was bent and one of the 
rear wheels damaged. He mended the damaged wheel as best he 
could with willow pieces but the mishap meant that he had to 
get to Fort Qu’Appelle for repairs. He left his baggage beside 
the trail at a place the mail men called “Scoopenchuek.” 

‘The fort was sixty-six miles away so the damage was a bad 
setback. Nevertheless, in due time he reached that settlement, 
which consisted of a Hudson’s Bay Company fort, a police 
barracks, a store and three houses. The blacksmith was sick and 
could do nothing for the wheel. The axle was straightened, 
however, but Andrew found that he would have to put up with 
the damaged wheel. He travelled back and picked up his ba 
gage. Once again he had to visit Fort Qu’Appelle for further 
repairs. He started off with a party who had six teams of horses 
and four of oxen. He travelled all day with the men but took 
sick from drinking alkaline water. But he struggled on, though 
the way became worse day by day. The rain turned to snow, the 
road became mud, and the difficulties increased. 

To make matters worse, he ran out of oats for the faithful 
Shaganappi. He found a settlement which had a field of oats 
ready for the harvest and he was told to take what he needed, if 
he would do his own threshing. He took the horse blanket and 
pounded out enough to last for the trip, 
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Ina letter which Andrew wrote to his sister Jeannie, he gave 
aan account of one day's camping: 


T usually get up about five-thirty, put on the 
few clothes that I have taken off the night be- 
fore. These frosty nights I don’t take off many. I 
rush out and feed my horse her oats, come back 
and get a cold breakfast, usually bread and 
butter with syrup or anything that is left over 
from the night before. (When I am alone I never 
light a fire in the morning.) I roll up my tent and 
bedding, pack my buckboard, harness my horse 
and start. I usually drive till about twelve, then 
take an hour and a half for dinner. If the 
weather is good, I sometimes kindle a fire — but 
not usually. My dinner will then be canned beef 
or salmon, bread and perhaps canned tomatoes 
or apples. 

In the evening my cooking talent is to be 
seen, As soon as the fire is hot I have the water 
ready and make my tea or porridge, or fry my 
bacon as the case may be. Before the cooking 
and the supper are half over — for they often go. 
fon at the same time — it is quite dark and by the 
fitful ight of the dying embers of my fire, I 
spread my blankets and turn in. 


‘The letter certainly showed Andrew’s ability to adapt himself 
to circumstances. He needed plenty of this ability before he 
reached the end of his journey. The next problem for him was 
the horse 

He completed the threshing of the oats and gave some to 
Shaganappi. But tragedy was the outcome. The oats were too 
green and the unfortunate horse died on the road. 

‘The disaster meant that Andrew had to go back to Eden and 
Stobart’s store at Duck Lake. He bought an Indian pony for 
$75.00 on credit. The credit of the Presbyterian Church was 
good. He then started back on the trail with “Beaupre.” This 
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animal was not neatly as satisfactory as his predecessor, in fact 
he had a strong aversion to going to Edmonton for any reason. 
He soon showed his disgust for the whole enterprise. But ap- 
parently he had a sense of humor for on one occasion he got 
away and led his master a merry chase for over an hour. Andrew 
travelled alone now. 

White at Duck Lake he met Lieutenant-Governor Laird of the 
Territory, who had come down on the boat. Mr. Laird was 
interested in the study of Hebrew and the young minister was 
able 10 do some coaching. Four days later Andrew reached 
Battleford, the capital of the Territory. Here he renewed ac- 
quaintance with the governor and was able to help him still 
further with Hebrew. 

Battleford was a town of some pretensions and even boasted 
a newspaper, The Saskatchewan Herald. It was a copy of this 
paper which Andrew had received in Leipzig. The visit to Battle- 
ford provided a pleasant interlude in the arduous journey and 
he enjoyed it to the utmost. Nevertheless, there was business to 
be attended to and once again he took to the trail. He was now 
on the home stretch for he had passed the half-way mark, but it 
‘was to prove the loneliest part of the whole trip. 

Andrew found that he had to walk beside Beaupre a good 
deal of the time and he adopted moccasins. It was now ap- 
proaching the end of October so it became quite cold at night. 
He encountered a few more difficulties, such as fording streams. 
At one point the Indians had built a foot-bridge and it was 
necessary for him to take his buckboard apart to get it to the 
other side, The Indian women helped him, for the men were all 
away hunting. Needless to say, Beaupre was not co-operative 
and crossed the river under protest. But once again Andrew 
overcame obstacles. 

Getting the mail through to the far West was an outstanding 
problem in the early days and during the last few days of the 
joumey Baird was able to help out the mail carrier, Johnny 
‘Todd. Andrew was fortunate enough to shoot a couple of 
prairie chickens and as he jogged along in the buckboard he 
plucked them and prepared them for the pot. The usual way of 
cooking was to boil the chicken with a chunk of bacon. He 
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stopped and began his cooking of the fresh meat. When dinner 
was almost ready a lone traveller came driving down the trail. 
He proved to be Todd, the mail carrier, who had lost his food 
and blankets in crossing the the Vermillion River and had not 
eaten since the previous morning. It was a joyous dinner party 
for the two men and the host made sure that his guest was well 
provided with food to take him to Battleford. Baird used to tell 
of another occasion when Todd lost his horse and everything 
except the mail in fording an exceptionally treacherous stream. 
He actually shouldered over a hundred pounds of mail and 
walked forty-eight miles in twelve hours, with nothing to eat 
Such stories did not discourage Andrew. From the time that he 
left Winnipeg he seemed to have a quiet confidence that he 
would make the trip successfully. One can be certain that he 
trusted in God to look after him — and God did look alter him. 

Andrew continued his journey, knowing that he was nearing 
his objective. He met the occasional mounted policeman orGov- 
ernment surveyor, but for whole days at a time he did not mec 
a single person, Then he saw Edmonton. 

His diary entry of October 29th was typical of his calm 
acceptance of the triumphs of life 


Got away about 6:30 and shortly after dinner 
reached the goal of my long journey — 
Edmonton, 


Very kindly received by the Camerons, Mr. 
Petrie, Mr. James McDonald, etc, 


Made my home at Camerons’ — got myself 
‘leaned up and made comfortable. 


‘And so Andrew reached his destination. In spite of all his 
adventures, the cold, the rain, the snow, the loneliness, the 
danger from wild animals, he established the first Presbyterian 
mission in the territory. Many a man of less determination 
would have given up — but not Baird. Why was he so deter 
mined? One thinks that he had Paul of Tarsus constantly in his 
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mind. Paul faced infinitely greater dangers and struggled on to 
spiritual triumph. Andrew Baird too heard the call of God. 
Nothing could daunt him or hold him back. 
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oung Baird arrived in Edmonton on a Saturday and he lost 
no time in starting the work for which he had come. There was 
a certain Mr. Bourne in the village — apparently a layman — 
who had been conducting services. Baird attended the service on 
that first Sunday, read the Scripture and gave the prayer. The 
service was conducted in a small Methodist church which was 
not otherwise being used at the time. 

‘The next day Andrew put up notices calling a meeting for the 
following Thursday. It took place in James MeDonald’s carpen- 
ter shop and the young minister made sure that the congrega- 
tion was properly onganized. A slate of managers was chosen 
and a committee appointed to secure a place of worship, The 
tee soon obtained a place in the shape of a ramshackle 
building which was really a granary. Andrew Baird held his first 
service on November 6th and preached from a very appropriate 
text (Acts 10:29): “Therefore I came unto you without gain- 
saying, as soon as I was sent for; I ask therefore for what intent 
ye have sent for me?” 

Before the year ended he conducted his first communion 
service with nine charter members. Within four months of his 
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arrival, four lots were donated for a church by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, through James McDougall, the company mana- 
ger. The members threw themselves into the work with a will 
and a comfortable church was erected the following summer. It 
held about two hundred people and was opened for worship 
almost a year after the minister came. 

In the meantime the new preacher called on virtually every- 
‘one in the community and he soon knew all the inhabitants. He 
was fully occupied, as he entered in his Journal: “Very busy 
today — writing letters and preparing ‘my sermon for to- 
morrow.” Like many young ministers just out of college, he 
tried to keep up with his studies and the first week managed to 
read a little Hebrew. 

He continued his visiting and went out into the surrounding 
country, for he realized that he was the only Presbyterian 
minister within several hundred miles. The result of this ex- 
ploring was that he established other preaching points — at the 
Belmont Schoolhouse, at Sturgeon River, at Fort Saskatchewan 
and at Clover Bar. They were all within easy reach and he made 
really vital contacts. Later he was able to hold services at more 
distant points. OF his experience he was able to say many years 












afterwards: 


“It was work of the most inspiring character, 
there was certainly no overlapping in those days: 
the minister received the heartiest kind of wel: 
come, even from men who paid little attention 
to church matters, and he had at his back, es 
pecially in Edmonton, and in the near-by places 
where regular services were held, a loyal band of 
workers who were always ready to deny them: 
selves in the way of Christian service.” 


‘The work prospered greatly and as settlers came into the 
country the Church expanded with the population. Help was 
provided by students from Eastern Canada in each of the three 
years from 1884 to 1886. 

Andrew was exactly the type of man for this western out 
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post, He could turn his hand to almost anything. He cut down 
trees, prepared the logs for use and built himself a three-room 
cottage. Later he used to tell a story about his tree cutting. He 
went out one day with other men who were very experienced in 
this work and as he chopped away he was a little surprised that 
the others were not faster than himself. Finally, he got his first 
tree and it came down with a thud. Almost immediately he 
heard several other trees hit the ground. He realized then that 
they had given the Presbyterian minister the honor of bringing 
down the first tre 

When the call came to Baird at Leipzig, Robertson was not 
superintendent of missions but convener of the Home Mission 
Board; and he spent an enormous amount of his time in keeping 
track of the western missions. There is no doubt that Robertson 
was responsible for the call to Leipaig. In fact it was the call 
from far-off Edmonton in 1880 which awakened the General 
Assembly to the great needs of the missionary efforts in Wes- 
tern Canada. The western line was pushed back more than three 
hundred miles by the request from Edmonton. Andrew proved 
to be a man after Robertson’s own heart; he was typical of the 
kind the great superintendent chose. 

‘The young minister showed a further side of his character in 

Imonton. He took a great interest in community affairs. He 
became a friend of Frank Oliver, who was later to be a power in 
Canadian polities. Oliver owned a small newspaper known as the 
Bulletin and Andrew wrote many a column for it. It has been 
said that his style was easily recognizable and that the Bulletin 
had a definite tone during Baird’s days. 

At the session of the North-West Council in 1883 Frank 
Oliver introduced a resolution to establish a public and separate 
school system. This was followed the next year by an act which 
laid the foundation for the present school system in Alberta. 
Various inspectors were chosen from the districts throughout 
the Territory. Many of them were clergymen, and Baird was 
appointed Inspector of Protestant Schools for the Edmonton 
district. This might be said to be his first professional con- 
nection with education, and it was to prove an introduction to a 
field with which he would be concerned for virtually the rest of 
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his life. The call from the new college in Winnipeg was soon to 

While Andrew Baird was in Edmonton, significant develop- 
ments in Higher Education were taking place at Red River. To 
understand this advance it is necessary to realize the contribu: 
tions of four outstanding men. These were John Black, George 
Bryce, James Robertson and John M. King. They were all Pres: 
byterian ministers and were intensely concerned not only with 
their ministerial duties but with the opportunities which were 
available to prepare young men for the calling. 





6 JOHN BLACK AND GEORGE BRYCE 


‘The Red River settlement was the work of Lord Selkirk, who 
conceived the idea of colonizing the district with people from the 
Highlands of Scotland. He had had considerable success with a 
similar undertaking in Prince Edward Island but he looked for- 
ward to greater success with the area that lay on the rim of the vast 
and seemingly limitless prairies of Western Canada. The result was 
that in 181] aparty of some three hundred sturdy souls began the 
Tong journey to Red River by way of Hudson Bay. The first party 
reached their destination the following year and other parties 
came during the next two years. 

‘These colonists were typical Highland people of strong charac 
ter and courageous determination. They spoke the Gaelic tongue 
and they revered education. Above all, they were strongly reli 
gious, and loyal members of the Presbyterian Church. They had 
insisted on a minister of their own faith accompanying them but 
through some mischance such a minister was not provided. This 
remained a sore point with them for many long years. 

‘They settled down, but had many hardships to endure, inclu 
ding opposition from the North-West Company, floods, grass- 
hoppers and sickness. A few got discouraged and made their 
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way to the south, but the great majority stayed on — and 
prayed for a minister of their faith, The Hudson's Bay Company 
brought over Anglican clergymen and these did their best to 
minister to the pastoral needs of the colonists. They even modi- 
fied their church services to appeal to the Highland settlers. But 
the Kildonan people kept up a continuous agitation for a Pres 
byterian minister. They appealed to the Company in vain, they 
pleaded with the Presbyterians in Scotland without clfect. 
Finally, the Free Church of Scotland made a move and referred 
the matter to Prof. Robert Burns of Knox College, Toronto. A 
man who could speak Gaelic was desired but Knox College had 
recently graduated a man who was Scottish and could speak 
French fluently. This was John Black and he was asked for his 
decision. With considerable misgivings and reluctance he offered 
to go ~ for one year. So he started off on his uncertain journey 
which had to be made most of the way by boat from Toronto 
to St. Paul. A group from Red River were to meet him at the 
latter point and pilot him to Kildonan. But when he reached St, 
Paul he found that the group had not waited for him and he was, 
left to his own resources to get to his destination. 

Fortunately, the governor of Minnesota, Alexander Ramsey, 
was leaving for Pembina with an organized party, including 
troopers, and Black was invited to join them. Consequently he 
arrived at Pembina without undue difficulty and then started 
his journey down the Red River. 

Black was really well qualified for his work as he was physi- 
cally a strong, healthy man with an enthusiasm for the work of 
his Master and a determination to carry out whatever he under- 
took. He was withal a kind and patient man. It was true that he 
was a Lowlander going among Highland people but his accent 
was at least slightly Scottish and that was to prove an “open 
sesame” for him. In the minds of his new parishioners he had 
one overwhelming virtue — he was a minister of the Presby- 
terian church. 

John Black made the trip from Pembina with another white 
‘man and certain voyageurs who paddled the birch-bark canoe. 
‘Two days were required to reach the home of Alexander Ross, 
sheriff of the district and one of the leading men in the com- 
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munity. He received Black with great cordiality and the new 
minister settled back to take a look at his surroundings. There 
were about five thousand people in the total area which in- 
cluded districts along both the Red and Assiniboine Rivers. The 
colonists from the Highlands had remained at Kildonan but 
their farms all fronted on the rivers on both sides. The Com: 
pany’s Fort Garry was located at the Forks of the two rivers. 





‘The Anglican Church at this time had a fair organization, with 


three ministers, four churches, eight parish schools and St. 
John’s College. The Highlanders had a manse, a graveyard and 
property given by the Company for an eventual church; that 
was all, except a determination to get a minister of their own 
faith 

It was not surprising that John Black received a tremendous 
welcome and was taken to the hearts of the people with open: 
handed generosity. They were overjoyed, and although they 
knew that he inten 
mined to have him change his mind. The manse building was to 
be used for services until a new church could be erected. The 
new minister made the rounds of the settlement and soon got 
tainted with all his parishioners. On the first Sunday more 
than three hundred people came over from the Anglican Church 
and announced their intention of becoming members. No 
minister could have started with a more enthusiastic congrega- 
tion, After all those years — their prayer was answered. So the 
Rev. John Black began a ministry which was to last for more 
than thirty years. 

John Black was to prove the first of a line of Presbyterian 
ministers in Western Canada who would extend the boundaries 
of their church right to the Rocky Mountains. It is significant 
that all these carly ministers were unusually capable men. Black 
cstablished a pattern that was followed by others. 

He soon became one of the most influential men of the set- 
tlement for he had under his jurisdiction the entire territory 
where there were any Presbyterians, extending theoretically to 
Portage la Prairie. His own church at Kildonan prospered and he 
deferred going back east. The arca adjacent to Fort Garry grew 
rapidly and he established preaching points at Little Britain and 











to stay for only one year, they deter- 
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at Headingly. He realized that he needed help and in 1862 Rev. 
James Nisbet arrived and threw himself into the work with his 
‘senior partner. 

The same year the minutes of the Kildonan Kirk Session of 
November 6th contained this entry: “It was agreed that fort 
nightly supply should be given at Fort Garry, the particular 
time to be left to Mr. Black.” 

John Black continued to hold these services at Fort Garry 
but the move to bring the district under the new Government of 
Canada prompted some of the regular attenders to consider 
establishing a separate church congregation. Black got in touch 
with some of his friends in Toronto and Knox Church of that 
city, under the inspiration of Rev. Robert Burns, sent four hun: 
dred dollars. Governor McTavish of the Company donated a 
piece of land at the corner of Portage Avenue and Fort Street. 
The building of a little church, 30 by 40 feet, was begun on the 
site. It was not finished but was far enough advanced to permit 
a service to be held and this was done on December 3, 1868. 
‘The minister named it after the benefactor-church in Toronto 
and Knox Church of Winnipeg came into being. 

‘The years 1869 and 1870 were hectic ones in the life of the 
colony, for the first Rebellion broke out and troops had to be 
despatched from the East. The outbreak was speedily put down 
and Manitoba became a province of the Canadian Confedera- 
tion, Restoration of peace accelerated the growth of the Red 
River Settlement. 

John Black was a real scholar, an excellent product of the 
Presbyterian insistence on an educated clergy. As he looked 
over the parish in 1851 he was instantly struck by the lack of 
schools for the Kildonan children, many of whom were of 
“mixed blood.” Many of the settlers were making use of the 
Anglican schools at Fort Garry but the distance presented pro- 
blems. The new minister lost no time in getting a school built, 
and true to Scottish tradition, the church, the manse and the 
school were placed together. The year after Black’s arrival, the 
new school opened for pupils and soon became known as the 
best-equipped school in the settlement. It quickly achieved fur- 
ther distinction as it became known as the best taught school. 
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The minister himself taught some of the older boys Classies and. 
French so that eventually they might be able to go to college in 
the east. 

John Black was not satisfied with this arrangement for he had 
a dream that some day Red River would have its own college 
where young people could gain higher education without having 
to go east. He had in mind especially the training of ministers. 
Finally in 1870 he set in motion a plan to bring such a college 
into existence, A provisional board was set up, a prospectus 
issued and the sum of $1,500 raised. 

‘An appeal was made to the Presbyterian General Assembly at 
its meeting in Chalmers Church of Quebec City in June of 1871 
‘The high court of the Church granted permission for the College 
to be organized. George Bryce, the young assistant minister at 
Chalmers, volunteered on the spot, was accepted, and at once 
left for Red River. He reached there in October. There was no 
building ready but that did not deter Bryce. He gathered seven 
students together in a room of the parish school and on Novem- 
ber 11th, Manitoba College was launched. The class soon grew 
to seventeen and was transferred to the upstairs part of Donald 
Murray’s house nearby, 

‘The curriculum of the new Manitoba College was ambitious, 
for an advertisement listed the following subjects: Classics, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Natural History, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy and the Modem Languages. John Black’s dream of a 
college at Red River was now realized, and he gave his services 
to the teaching of several subjects. The College was certainly 
organized with speed but both Black and Bryce had the ability 
to get things done without loss of time. 

George Bryce was born at Mount Pleasant, Ontario, and was 
twenty-seven when he landed at Red River. He had matriculated 
at the Brantford Collegiate Institute and had taken severa 
prizes in English and Science at the University of Toronto. 
During his theological course at Knox College five of the six 
scholarships available had come to him. At the time of the 
Fenian Raids in 1861 he and a companion had raised an infan- 
try company at the skirmish of Limeridge. 

So George Bryce had had considerable experience when he 
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aurived at the Forks to establish the College. From then on his 
life was an extremely busy one as he piloted his College through 
its carly years, He taught classes, he preached on Sunday, he 
solicited funds, he checked historical records, he wrote books. 
Truly, Manitoba College in its one professor had a man who 
covered a good deal of ground. As time went on he became one 
fof the best known men in the province. He opened many 
mission stations and founded more than thirty new churches. 
He took a close interest in everything pertaining to education 
and his historical writings were amazingly numerous. Some of 
these titles are well known, including “A History of Manitoba, 
Its Resources and People,” “A Short History of the Canadian 
People,” and “‘John Black, the Apostle of the Red River.” He 
wrote numerous pamphlets and more than thirty were pub: 
lished by the Royal Society of Canada. 

So this extraordinary man played his part in the growth of 
Manitoba College. 

The first year at Red River was a memorable one for him. He 
began regular services twice a Sunday at Knox Church and 
‘worked night and day at the College. He went east in the sum- 
mer of 1872 and by a remarkable coincidence got help for his 
College. The Presbyterian Church in Scotland had several divi 
sions at this time, but union was in the air and the Church of 
Scotland decided that missionary work should be done in Can- 
ada. Thomas Hart was appointed to arrange the program. Bryce 
got in touch with him and speedily arranged for him to come to 
Red River to provide help for the infant Gollege. He was an- 
other outstanding scholar and was made Professor of Classics 
and French. He continued until his retirement in 1909, 

Before the second academic year began a new building was 
ready. Itis true that it was made of logs, but it provided elass- 
room space and accommodation for the students till 1874. In 
the fall of that year the College moved into Winnipeg and got 
space in a house on the south-east comer of Main Street and 
Henry Avenue. The Gity of Winnipeg was growing much more 
rapidly than Kildonan. John Black objected strongly for he was 
afraid that his beloved College would suffer by the transfer. He 
even appealed to the General Assembly. This body appointed a 
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committee who reported in favor of the downtown site. The 
enrolment had now reached thirty-six and after one year the 
College moved to the other side of Main Street to a property 
known as “Wolseley House.” The next six sessions were held 
there 

Another man was about to appear on the scene —a man who 
would set the heather on fire for the Presbyt 
Western Canada, and would make his impact on Man 
lege. 
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7 JAMES ROBERTSON AND JOHN M. KING 


‘The new man was James Robertson, a dynamic, enthusiastic 
and fast-moving personality who dominated any situation in 
which he became involved. The young Knox Church needed a 
full-time minister and called William Cochrane of Brantford, 
chairman of the Home Mission Committee. He declined, but 
suggested James Robertson of the little town of Norwich, not 
far away. The latter was invited to come for six weeks — and 
accepted. Little did any at Red River realize what a momentous 
step was taken by Knox Church. 

He left Toronto on December 30, 1873, and ten days later 
reached the settlement. No railway had yet got to Winnipeg, so 
the new minister finished his journey by driving. One cold night 
in January of 1874 he slipped into Winnipeg unhearalded and 
unnoticed. In those early days one who came to this far outpost, 
in January needed to have a good reason for coming, a lively 
imagination, plenty of courage and a vast amount of hope. 
Robertson possessed all of these requirements, plus a fervent 
desire to further the Kingdom of God. He registered at the 
Davis House and stepped out to look over the field. He was 
fully convinced that it was “white already to harvest.” 
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James Robertson was another Scot whose family had decided 
to try their fortune in the new country of Canada. They settled 
near the village of Woodstock and began to clear the land for a 
farm. James was sixteen years old. 

He completed his clementary schooling at Woodstock, six 
away, and then for a period of five and a half years he was 
a teacher. He became a loyal and enthusiastic member of 
Chalmers Church in the village and it was there that he decided 
to enter the ministry. The University of Toront 
ing his final year at the University he took part as a member of 
the Queen's Own Rifles in the Fenian skirmish at Ridgeway. 

For his theology, young Robertson decided on Princeton, 
and after two years there he completed his course with one year 
at Union ‘Theological Seminary in New York. He did missionary 
work in Manhattan and on graduation had to face the problem 
which has confronted so many Canadians before and after his 
time, There were plenty of opportunities in the United States 
but this young man decided that he had an obligation to his 
own church and to his own country, as he now regarded Can- 
ada, He received a flattering call to a church in New York City 
but he had made his decision. He came to a small church at 
Norwich, not far from his own home in Woodstock. 

It was there that Knox Church of Winnipeg found him and 
brought him west. He soon found plenty of work to do. The 
population was increasing steadily — and so was the member. 
ship of Knox. A new structure was erected which held eight 
hundred people. James Robertson proved himself another right 
‘man in the right place. He was intensely missionary-minded — 
much like Black — and he soon took a special interest in the 
extension of the Presbyterian Church west of Red River. 

He also concerned himself with the new Manitoba College. 
The various divisions among the Presbyterians in Canada were 
healed by a union in 1875. At the first General Assembly fol- 
lowing the union, James Robertson asked permission for 
Manitoba College to raise thirty-five hundred dollars for its 
general funds. The College was indeed fortunate for it soon 
realized that it had added another capable and enthusiastic 
scholar and organizer to the little group who had first brought 
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into being this institution of higher learning at Red River. 

In 1877 he arranged to give regular lectures at the College 
and in the same year he was appointed to the Board of Mana 
ment. In that memorable year he also took part in organizing 
The University of Manitoba. So the Presbyterian institution was 
henceforth an affiliated college and its prestige and importance 
grew. Robertson continued his association with it for many 









it must be given to these three men, John Black, 
George Bryce and James Robertson, for the imagination, fore 
sight, enthusiasm and intelligence — to say nothing of plain hard 
work — which they brought to the task of organizing this 
College of the Plains. It was to continue as 2 corporate enter- 
prise for over sixty-six years and its contribution to higher 
‘education in general and to Christian education in particular for 
the Province of Manitoba will not soon be forgotten. 

In 1878 an event of incalculable importance for Winnipeg 
took place when the Pembina Branch of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was completed. Winnipeg was now connected by rail 
with the outside world. Settlers poured in at the rate of five 
hundred a day and Winnipeg became a city over night. It might 
almost be said that it was never a town. It is hard to visualize 
the city that quickly developed. “Those were tremendous days 
in Winnipeg such as no city in Canada or possibly in the world is 
ever likely to see again.” So said Dr. Clarence Mackinnon as he 
became minister of Westminster Church. 

The attractions of Canada and of the West in particular were 
advertised all over Britain and Europe by the steamship com: 
panies and in rushed the immigrant tide. Winnipeg was the gate- 
way, and to the gate they came running. Realty speculation 
became fantastic. The famous boom of 1881-1882, which 
Andrew had observed when he passed through Winnipeg, was 
widely publicized. It quickly became the best known Canadian 
city, the city of opportunity, the city of high adventure, the 
city of romance, with the pot of gold, not at the end, but at the 
beginning of the rainbow, the rainbow of promise which shone 
over Western Canada. Young men especially came and life was 
gay and carefree and full of promise and hope. Everyone was 
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out to make his fortune and many did. Even the city’s crest still 
contains three words which show the thinking of the time: 
Commerce, Prudence, Industry. The atmosphere was financial 
and speculative. It was the day when a prominent preacher 
could advise his hearers against accumulating too much money. 
He thought that perhaps two hundred thousand dollars was 
enough. Obviously, he knew his congregation. 

At the same time another remarkable feature of the city was 
its church atmosphere. At the turn of the century there were no 
fewer than nine churches within a short distance of each other 
in the downtown area. Each one could hold nearly a thousand 
people and Gentral Congregational could pack in 2,200. It was 
the city’s main auditorium. The city also had a group of out- 
standing preachers. 

Dr. Fred B. DuVal at Knox Church thundered each week at 
the evil-doers of the time. Dr. J.L. Gordon of Central filled his 
hhuge church morning and night on Sunday, and answered ques- 
tions on Wednesday. Every Sunday Dr. C.W. Gordon (Ralph 
Connor) of St. Stephen's received visitors who were anxious to 
hear the man whose books reached five million copies. Dr. 
Clarence Mackinnon, a good Maritimer, drew crowds to West 
minster, many of whom were Maritimers. Dr. John MeNeill 
preached in First Baptist Church and later went to Toronto 
Where he made the Walmer Road pulpit famous, 

There is no doubt that the presence of these preachers with 
their messages and their congregations had a restraining influ- 
ence on the city as it grew larger and larger. Winnipeg was never 
a tough frontier town as were so many in other parts of North 
America. Law and order prevailed reasonably well even when 
people were pouring in from all parts of the world. There were 
probably many reasons for this desirable state of affairs but the 
influence of the church could be counted among the chief. 

The College progressed and the wise men on the Board of 
Managers saw the growth of Winnipeg going on all around them. 
‘They purchased a new site of four and a half acres at the corner 
of Ellice Avenue and Kennedy Street. It was thought by some 
to be too far from the centre of the city but the managers went 
ahead with their plans and drew up designs for the new build- 
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ing. It was a very fine brick structure and the cornerstone was 
laid by the Marquis of Lorne in 1881. Glasses were held for a 
year in the Louise School, and then the new building was 
‘opened. It cost, including the land, $44,705. 

‘The site proved to be a wise choice and the enrolment grew 
rapidly. It was made co-educational in 1886 and a number of 
women students registered. In 1888, Dr. Bryce was able to state 
in his annual report that “the admission of ladies had been 
attended with no serious consequences.” Those Presbyterians of, 
Manitoba were quite willing to take chances even with the ladies 
but these new departures were undertaken with a degree of 
caution and care. 

There was included a Preparatory Department in which the 
students could prepare for matriculation and entrance into the 
Liberal Arts division, From the time of the founding of the 
University. the degrees were granted by that body, which was 
the examining authority for all the colleges. The dream of John 
Black for a divinity course was not forgotten. From the very 
first, certain students were coached for the ministry but it was 
necessary for them to go to Knox College to complete their 
training. By 1883 five theological students had been thus in- 
structed, so the Presbytery and the College Board petitioned the 
General Assembly to establish a Theological Department. 

The year 1883 was an important one in the history of 
Manitoba College. Rev. John Mark King was chosen as Modera- 
tor of the Assembly in London Ontario. The request from Red. 
River was discussed and once again the Presbyterians showed a 
sympathetic attention to the appeal from the West. As the 
deliberations went on, it became evident that the Assembly had 
the right man to undertake the establishment of such a depart 
ment. The Moderator left the chair and the discussion con- 
tinued. The petition from Winnipeg was accepted and John M. 
King was appointed Principal and Professor of Theology at 
Manitoba College. Shortly afterwards he made a trip to the 
West, looked over the College and accepted the appointment. 

Principal King ran true to form and tuned out to be an 
unusually capable man. He was born in Roxburghshire, 
Scotland, in 1829. He attended the local parish high school and 
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then entered the University of Edinburgh. He received his 
Master of Arts degree and spent some time in Halle, Germany. 
In due time he enrolled in the Divinity Hall of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Edinburgh, He came to Canada on grad- 
uation in 1856. 

The measure of the man was seen in the fact that he declined 
all immediate overtures for a pastorate. He was intensely inter- 
ested in missions and he wanted to ascertain the needs of this 
pioneer country where he intended to do his life’s work. For 
more than a year he looked over the field in rural Ontario and 
then accepted a call to a charge in the Presbytery of Whitby. Six 
years he spent in this rural church which climaxed his study of 
the problems confronting the country parishes. His next call 
was to Gould Street Church in Toronto. Here he gained ex- 
perience which fitted him well for his later career in Manitoba. 
When he came, this congregation was in a precarious state with 
only a few members and a debt of ten thousand dollars. The 
membership grew rapidly under the new minister and it became 
necessary to build a new structure, when the name was changed 
to St. James Square Church. After twenty years he felt ready 
when the call came to the principalship of the youthful Mani: 
toba College. 

As an administrator this man from Toronto was to prove 
‘outstanding. On arrival he found the College faced with a debt 
of forty thousand dollars, which had been assumed with the 
erection of the building on Ellice Avenue. To clear this debt was 
his first duty, and with ineredible speed he threw himself into 
the task of putting the institution on a firm footing. He aroused 
inspiration in the congregations and general public of Winnipeg. 
Ina short time the Presbyterians had a College in which all felt 
pride 

‘John M, King was a profound scholar and a born teacher and 
though he may not have been considered a popular preacher, he 
was known in Toronto as the students’ preacher. As a pastoral 
worker, he was a man of broad sympathies and his kindness was 
known far and wide. But with all these attributes which many 
ministers possess he had an additional trait which almost placed 
him in a special class. He had a genius for finance. Colin Camp- 
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bell, the attorney general, paid him this compliment: 


We naturally ask what made him so suecessful? 
As a rule we do not look for skilled financiers in 
profound theologians and gifted preachers, but 
in addition to these qualities, Dr. King, to an 
eminent degree, possessed an aptitude for 
finance... Any country would have been hon- 
ored to have him as finance minister, or any 
large financial institution as manager. 
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8 SETTLING IN WINNIPEG 





Dr. King firmly believed that with Manitoba College, as he said 
so often, “the key of the situation is the fi ” So the 
Presbyterians of Red River added another to the brilliant coterie 
of leaders who seemed to be attracted to the Church of the 
district. 

Wesley College was organized by the Methodist Church in 
1877 and eleven years later erected a building on Portage 
Avenue at Balmoral Street. The two colleges were thus close to 
cach other and from that time co-operated in giving senior lec 
tures where the classes were small. That early association was 
prophetic of the future when church union would come and the 
two colleges would be made one 

Manitoba College was truly a flourishing institution in 1887 
when Principal King realized that he needed help and sent his 
call to that young man in Edmonton who used to attend St 
James Square Church in Toronto. He had formed a high opinion 
ff that young man and judged that Andrew Baird was just the 
man he needed for Manitoba College. Subsequent history 
proved the wisdom of his judgement. 

The call appealed to Andrew for he saw the opportunity to 
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devote his life to both the ministry and the cause of education, 
Above all, he felt that he would be able to direct and guide the 
training of students who were looking forward to giving leader. 
ship in the Church. So in 1887 he left Edmonton for Manitoba 
College. 

‘Numerous changes had taken place in Edmonton since he had 
arrived there six years before. When the Canadian Pacific 
reached Calgary in 1883, 2 stage coach line was established 
between that point and the northern outpost. The journey took 
five days and was quite tiresome but it was a great improvement 
over the method Andrew had used on his memorable trip. 
People could now reach Edmonton by a public carrier. The 
village had grown somewhat but was still a very small centre, 
with a population of only three or four hundred. 

There were the ustial establishments of such an outpost, in- 
cluding six retail stores, a land office, telegraph office and a 
blacksmith’s shop. ‘There were four hotels, a grist-mill, and a 
brickyard. Perhaps it was somewhat unique in having four 
churches and its thriving newspaper, the Bulletin 

Even in those early days, long before oil was discovered in 
the area, it was marked as a city of destiny in the great North- 
West. Considering the large number of Scottish people among 
the new settlers, it is rather remarkable that the Presbyterian 
mission had not come sooner. Andrew was another man who 
could make up for lost time,-and his Church and those in the 
adjacent fields flourished. But the time had come for him to 

David McQueen arrived in the summer of 1887 and the two 
men occupied Baird’s cottage. They became good friends for 
they had much in common. They were about the same age and 
had been born and brought up within a few miles of each other 
in Western Ontario. They had both been students at the Univer 
sity of Toronto and at Knox College. When Andrew left 
Edmonton in the fall of 1887 he felt that he was leaving his 
beloved Church in good hands. 

(On this tip east he was going further than the prairie city for 
he had an important appointment with Penelope Cook of Galt, 
Ontario. Marriage was next on the program. 
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Penelope Campbell Gook was born in Galt, September 4, 
1852. Galt was an industrial town and her father, who 
‘cal position with the foundry, was killed in an accident at 
work, Penelope was then seven years old. Her mother was faced 
with the necessity of bringing up four small children, of whom 
this girl was second. Sarah, the eldest, married John Perry; the 
boy died young, and the youngest git! tried teaching and later 
trained as a nurse in Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, 

Penelope was highly intelligent, spoke well, and possessed a 
certain regal beauty. She made the most of her education and 
we find her in 1878 a governess with a family in Stouffville, 
Ontario. It was there that she met Andrew, who was on a stu 
dent mission field in the summer. Two years later she became a 
teacher in Miss Dupont’s School on John Street in Toronto. 
Later she was on the staff of the Richard Institute on Bloor 
Street. Her mother died in 1886, a year before Penelope and 
Andrew were married. 

Andrew was getting ready for his wedding when the call came 
to leave Edmonton to go to Winnipeg. His transfer was more 
like a command than a call, for David McQueen was on his way 
before Andrew had intimated his willingness to go to Red River. 
But the “command” fitted in with his private plans, for already 
September 20th of this year 1887 had been chosen as the date 
of the wedding. Furthermore he realized that Winnipeg was a 
more settled district in which to begin his married life. Con- 
sequently, it was with a light heart and happy expectations that 
he boarded the train at Calgary. 

The young minister returned to Winnipeg with his bride. 
‘They secured a house on Carlton Street near Broadway, and this 
was to he one of the two city houses which they would occupy 
during their long and happy married life. 

Bight years alter their marriage the Bairds built a substantial 
brick home on Colony Street near Colony Creek. This creck 
flowed across Broadway and into the Assiniboine River. Long 
years have passed since it was drained out and disappeared, 
though it seemed to come to life in the Great Flood of 1950 when 
water spread all over the area around the Legislative Building. 

The young lecturer — for that was now his title — proceeded 
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with his customary methodical care to build a house which 
would be a real home, He employed an architect and engaged a 
contractor in whom he had the greatest confidence. The result 
was an attractive spacious house of a dozen rooms, which stood 
until 1966. The property extended down to the creek and there 
was room for gardening activiti 

The address “247 Colony Street” became famous, for the 
hospitality of the Bairds soon was well known. Andrew received 
frequent requests to meet arrivals at the train and always the 
welcome mat was out. When church conferences were meeting 
in Winnipeg there was a crowd cach day at the Baird home to 
partake of the reception and entertainment. Andrew and Pen 
enjoyed company, and their friendships extended far and wide. 
People still talk of the gracious kindness of the host and hostess 
of "247." 

Though Andrew Browning Baird left the parental home for 
good in 1881 when he started his memorable trip to Edmonton, 
he kept in close touch with the people of Motherwell. As eldest 
and the most outstanding of the family of twelve he assumed a 
“head of the family” responsibility. He visited Toronto fre- 
quently on matters connected with the Church, and whenever 
possible ran out to Motherwell, Several of the brothers and 
sisters went to distant places but Andrew always kept in touch 
with them, His correspondence with them was enormous. They 
all seemed to look up to him and invariably brought their pro- 
blems to him. He gave advice freely, he gave help when needed 
— financial and otherwise — he invested money for them. He 
gave them of his wisdom which was great and practical. 

As had been mentioned, the Baird family apparently was 
never “hard up." The Bairds were adept at making good use of 
their resources. It would appear that Andrew inherited some of 
the financial skill and acumen of his father. 

Andrew was at once introduced to his new work, As well as 
being given the status of Lecturer he was made Assistant to the 
Principal in the Theological Department. In 1891, the three 
colleges, St. John’s, Manitoba and Wesley co-operated with the 
University by authorizing their science professors to give in 
struction to all students, Andrew was then named Professor of 
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“Hebrew, Introduction and Church History.” In 1921 when the 
College celebrated its fiftieth anniversary the veteran professor 
gave this picture of the early days of “Toba” 


It rather staggers me to think that this is the 
thirty-fifth session of my connection with the 
College, but each has had its own peculiar inter- 
est and T would not willingly give up the mem: 
ory of one of them, Those were great days; even 
if not as strictly academic as they are now, when 
the corridors were thronged by students in the 
preparatory department, when the professors 
began at nine o’clock in the morning, and with 
the exception of an hour for luncheon, taught 
till three in the afternoon; when it was my lot to 
teach no less than six languages — Hebrew, 
Latin, Greck, English, French and German, 
although happily not all in the same session. 


Nevertheless his chief subject was Church History and the 
Calendar of 1937 — his final year of active teaching — listed him 
as Professor of “Church History, Missions and Church Polity.” 
‘The first Calendar of the new United College — 1938 - 1939 
included him as “Professor Emeritus of Church History.” Ger 
tainly, like other members of the faculty he was able to turn his 
hand to teaching a variety of subjects. But the fields of preach- 
ing and teaching were only two of the areas in which Andrew 
showed his versatility. He moved in other fields where he re 
garded his activities as only avocations but in which his know: 
ledge was highly respected. 
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9 LIFE AT THE YOUNG COLLEGE 


Andrew Baird had no sooner reached Winnipeg than a newly 
founded church asked for his services on a “part time” basis. The 
approach was made to Principal John Mark King by the new 
Augustine Church on River Avenue, and he agreed to release the 
young lecturer to give a portion of his time to getting the church 
started on its way. Prof. George Bryce, of course, 

same with Knox Church. Young Baird accepted, and realized that 
he was following in the footsteps of Bryce. 

Winnipeg was growing fast in those days and the southern 
part of the city across the Assiniboine River, known as Fort 
Rouge, was already receiving large numbers of new residents. A 
group of people living in that new district were members of 
Knox but found the distance a drawback. In fact, the Me 
Mickens ferried themselves across the river in a rowboat on 
Sundays. Even after the Osborne Bridge was opened it was quite 
awalk to Knox, 

The prime mover of this small group was Chief Justice 
Thomas Wardlaw Taylor, who had come from Toronto to serve 
as judge in the Court of Queen’s Bench. He built himself a 
house on the bank of the river close to where Wardlaw Avenue 
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now joins Wellington Crescent. He served as an elder in Knox 
almost from the time of his arrival, for he had been an elder in 
the East for many years. His father was a minister and Judge 
Taylor took an intense interest in all matters connected with 
the Presbyterian Church. Dr, Robertson, the Superintendent of 
Missions, was anxious to organize an additional congregation 
and in 1887 talked over the matter with the Judge. The Super 
intendent was sure he could get the sanction of the Presbytery 
and the layman promised to look after the rest. He started 
immediately and in a few days purchased a lot on River Avenue 
for eight hundred dollars. Further, he “made all arrangements 
with Mr. McKinnon for building,” and gave him “an order on 
Dick, Banning and Company for the lumber, and on Ashdown’s 
for the hardware.” When the first congregational meeting was 
called, the Judge “laid before the meeting all accounts for the 
site, building and furnishings, not as a present, he could not 
afford that, but fully paid, with himself as the only creditor.” 
The little church, holding 150 people, was soon finished and on 
August 8, 1887, was dedicated. “It was a plain but comfortable 
edifice, seated with chairs and heated by stoves. The entire cost 
was $1,062.71, but for the builder, McKinnon, it was a labor of 
love. A campaign fora building fund was started and within a year 
the Church was entirely free from debt. The young minister from 
Imonton was inducted on the ninth of October, 1887. 
The Church had a strong group of supporters right from the 
start. With the aid of an interim session provided by the Presby- 
tery, @ communion roll was drawn up. “It contained forty 
names, eighteen members coming from Knox, nine from St. 
Andrew's, and others making a public profession of faith for the 
first time.” 

The Taylor family in particular gave such support that it was 
sometimes humorously called “the Taylor Church.” The Chief 
Justice was a member of the Session and its Clerk: he was a 
‘member of the Board of Management and the Treasurer, and he 
acted as usher at the Sunday services. Mrs. Taylor was leader of 
the choir and taught in the Sunday School. The Junior members 
of the family swept the floor on Saturdays and lit the fires on 
Sunday. 

















For the next few years the growth of the Church was steady, 
as Fort Rouge continued to expand. By 1891 the congregation 
required a fulltime minister and Professor Baird resigned. A 
new church was erected in 1904. 

The first minister kept his contact with the congregation and 
for the remainder of his years was a loyal supporter and active 
worker, He was elected Glerk of the Session, a position he held 
to the end. Augustine was indeed fortunate in having this man 
who stood like a foundation rock for many years. It was a most 
successful Church and some of the credit must go to Andrew 
Baird and his family. 

The “pillars” of Augustine were a distinguished group and 
Rev, Dr. A.E. Kerr once said that the Board of Managers could 
have supplied a board of directors for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Dr. Kerr also paid a famous tribute to Prof. Baird: 


His presence in the congregation was a benedic- 
tion and his wisdom was so dependable that I once 
said from the pulpit that if the Roman Catholic 
Church had an infallible Pope, Augustine had his 
counterpart in Dr. Baird — for many of us who 
knew him well, there was always a strong pre- 
sumption that his considered judgement on dis- 
puted points was pretty close to the truth. 


So Andrew Baird began his career in Winnipeg by taking on 
extra tasks and that seemed to set a pattern for his subsequent 
years. 

Manitoba College flourished and prospered, the registration 
increased year by year, and the district around Ellice Avenue 
and Kennedy Street was a busy place on week-days. Students 
wore gowns, and the whole atmosphere was one of dignity and 
serious academic spirit, The faculty was not large but the mem- 
bers were good scholars and competent teachers. They laid a 
foundation of real scholarship, resulting in a reputation for the 
College which enabled its graduates to pursue advanced studies 
in the leading universities of North America and Great Britain, 

But college life at Manitoba was not staid and prosy. The 
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youthful students were like youth everywhere and sometimes 
went to extremes with initiations and college pranks. Dr. Baird 
undoubtedly helped to give a certain tone to Manitoba College, 
but he had to submit to his share of the pranks. The story of 
the alarm clocks has often been told. Some students had 
arranged for a number of alarm clocks to ring in succession 
during one of his lectures. He dismissed the girls, then inter 
rogated the boys one by one. Nobody knew anything about the 
matter. The sceret was well-kept and Prof. Baird never did get 
to the bottom of it. 

On another occasion some of the students got up on the roof 
and poured a pail of water down on those entering the front 
door. Prof. Baird lost no time in settling this matter for one of 
the heavy donors to the College might have been the victim. His 
usual form of punishment, if such it can be called, was to re- 
quired a written statement from the student that he had been 
responsible for this misconduct, that he had not acted as a 
gentleman should, that he regretted exceedingly the trouble he 
hhad caused and that he was resolved to avoid such actions in the 
future. Would that “go over” with the youth of to-day? One 
doubts it but it is significant that these statements of submis 
sion carried names that were distinguished in later years, Per 
haps Baird’s insistance on dignity and responsibility was effec- 
tive ufter all, 

Andrew Baird was not long at the College when he became 
Librarian, a position he was to hold until the end of his teaching 
days. The Library in 1895 contained 5,000 books, with volumes 
on theology, history, science and general literature; there was a 
good collection of classical authors, commentaries and diction- 
aries. “Additions are made to it from time ¢o time by purchase 
and by donations from friends of the College in Canada and 
Great Britain.” A reference Library and a reading room pro- 
vided further facilities. The Library continued to grow and 
Andrew did the ordering and checking, and looked after the 




















An extension was added to the building and the Calendar of 
1895 - 1896 contained an account of the changes. The College 
now possessed seven good-sized classrooms with chairs and 














desks. The largest classroom had accommodation for over 140 
students, the smallest for 24- 30. The Convocation Hall seated 
500 people “and is planned and finished with such skill and 
taste as to be probably the finest hall in Winnipeg.” 

‘The completion of the new extension showed how Manitoba 
College was growing. By 1898 there were 180 students regis- 
tered in Arts and 37 in Theology. Students were coming from 
all parts of the West. But the College was soon to suffer an 
unexpected blow, Principal King took ill with pneumonia in the 
carly days of 1899, He put up a valiant fight but gradually grew 
weaker, He rallied for a short time but on March 5th, Manitoba 
College lost its first principal. This was indeed a sad loss — in 
fact, his service to the institution could hardly be evaluated. 
History would give him an honored place among the great edu- 
cationalists of Canada. 

‘The death of Principal King meant that a new principal was 
required as soon as possible. Professor Baird seemed to be the 
logical successor, He was forty-three years old and at the height 
of his powers. In addition to the academic qualifications which 
he possessed, he was an able organizer and a man thoroughly 
acquainted with the problems and requirements of the College. 
His name was suggested in many quarters. A group of students 
went to the Board and made a direct request. But the Board 
demurred, Baird had many friends but it is not known whether 
he really wanted the position. Some years later when it was 
again open he was offered it but refused. The Board may have 
wanted someone from the Old Land rather than a Canadian, 
But this is doubtful when it is remembered that the founder of 
the College, Dr. Bryce, was Canadian born. Andrew Baird, how- 
ever, was not appointed. 

Nevertheless, Prof. Baird from this time on was very promi- 
nent in the administration and his huge correspondence showed 
how the public regarded him at Manitoba College. Inquiries 
came to him on church and educational matters. His judgment 
was respected. On one occasion he was asked his opinion of one 
of the well-known Winnipeg ministers who was being considered 
for an influential American church. We have no record of his 
reply but the minister received the appointment. And he was 
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| not a Presbyterian. 
Andrew Baird had a direct and forceful way of moving and 
talking and one felt instinctively that he was a man of action. In 
i his sermons he was emphatic and practical. He soon became 
known as a man of business. Principal King had held the addi- 
tional office of Treasurer but now it was necessary to make a 
new appointment. Baird was the obvious choice, so he took on 
another duty which he was to perform for many long years. 
Rey. Dr. William Patrick was chosen as the new Principal. 
Comments on the appointment showed how anxious Prof. Baird 
was to welcome him to his new position. A letter of December 
| 27, 1899 stated: 


| You have perhaps seen from the papers that 
the position has been offered to the Rev. Dr. 
Patrick, a Free Church minister in Dundee, Scot 
land. We have made very careful inquiries upon 
the subject and we ate satisfied, both from 
correspondence and from the evidence of friends 
of the College that Dr, Patrick, by his learning, 
by his teaching capacity, and by his personal 
characteris very wel fitted forthe position. 





‘The new Principal arrived and another letter showed Prof. 


Baird’s satisfaction: 





April 20, 1900. 


‘Our new Principal has arrived and has made a 
very favorable impression. His qualities are of 
course very different from those of the late Prin- 
cipal King, but I shall be much surprised if he 
does not develop a peculiar strength entirely his 


7 own and win his way to a very secure place in 
the esteem and affection of the Church and the 
country. 


His judgment of Dr. Patrick years later did not alter his first 
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opinion, at this extract from a letter showed: 


Principal Patrick is a most straightforward and 
transparently honest leader: he is incapable of 
bearing a grudge and while like any other human 
being, he has his limitations, there is not his 
equal in the West in the matter of learning, and. 
very few worthy to be compared with him for 
sound judgment and organizing ability. 


We can rely on Prof. Baird’s real opinion of this man. It 
would appear that Manitoba College got a really good leader in 
Dr. Patrick. With Andrew Baird as his righthand man, he gave 
an excellent administration. The Presbyterians once again 
showed their almost uncanny ability in choosing men capable of 
‘working in the Red River district. 

‘As a memorial to Principal King, a chair in New Testament 
Exegesis was established. An endowment fund of $50,000 was 
raised and Dr. Patrick was appointed to the chair. Rev. E. 
Guthrie Perry was made Professor of Old Testament Language 
and Literature in 1905 and Rev, J. Dick Fleming was appointed 
to the chair of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in 1907, 
replacing Dr. Kilpatrick who left for Toronto, Dr. Bryee and Dr, 
Hart both retired and Fred W. Clark was appointed Professor of 
Classics. 

Dr. Patrick remained Principal until his death in September, 
1911. During his regime the College continued in its tradition of 
intense, virile scholarship. ‘That tradition was a part of the Col 
lege right from the beginning. It could be said that Manitoba 
College passed on that tradition to the University. The Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, in spite of all its problems concerning site and 
buildings, never lost its widely known reputation for high lear- 
ing which it received from the affiliated colleges. 

Like all church schools Manitoba College had its financial 
problems. Principal King acted as Treasurer and, as has been 
said, proved to be a very competent officer, but the institution 
was constantly in need of money. The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, of course, stood behind the College, but every congre- 
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sation in the country was given the opportunity to set aside a 
donation in its annual budget. There were as many as eleven 
funds of the Presbyterian Church and each congregation was 
expected to contribute to as many as it could, if possible to all 
of them. When one remembers that there were three other col 
leges on the list — Knox, Queens and Montreal — it is really 
quite remarkable that Manitoba College received money from as 
many churches as it did. Money came from all parts of settled 
Canada, especially from Ontario. Perhaps the very distance of 
the College in the Far West added a certain glamor to its appeal. 

For many years the College listed in its annual Calendar the 
names of early benefactors. The first name shown was that of 
John Robertson of Vankleek Hill, Ontario, who in 1891 
donated $10,000. Miss Mary Perine of Berlin, Ontario, gave 
$2,000 in 1892. James Maclean of Buckingham, Quebec, fol- 
lowed the next year with $20,000. In 1894 Robert Carswell of 
Hamilton, Ontario, provided $2,630 and in 1896 Warden King 
of Montreal donated $4,500. Two years later $6,300 came from 
Robert Anderson, These sums apparently made a good begin- 
ning for an endowment fund. Principal King was the man who 
brought in most of these donations during the early years. He 
made frequent trips to Eastern Canada to visit people who 
might be prevailed upon the help this struggling College in the 
West. Later donations included bequests from James Maclaren 
of Ottawa, $20,000, Thomas Smith of Winnipeg, $20,000 and 
‘Thomas Paterson of Bowmanille, Ontario, $72,000. 

When Andrew became Treasurer, these “begging” duties 
devolved upon him and he threw himself into the work with a 
will, In fact he became a “good beggar,” as he called himself, 
and the funds flowed into the College from far and near. 

A form letter was printed and sent out regularly each year to 
the people in the East. The letter of 1900 was interesting. It 
stated that “The General Assembly has appointed a collection 
to be taken for Manitoba College on the third Sabbath of 
December.” Further, it stated that “The Government has as yet 
made only the slightest provision for the higher education; the 
teaching of all Arts subjects, except some in Science, falls to the 
College, hence the necessity for a larger staff with a corres 
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ponding larger expenditure than elsewhere encumbent.” “We 
ask the East to help us doing a work which is national, not 
provincial, a work which benefits many of its own sons and 
daughters who are settling here, a work on which we are freely 
spending our own means.”” 

Moncy came from a vatiety of sources. Even the Irish Church 
sent its help and a letter from the Treasurer in 1907 had these 
remarks’ “The continuing of your gift of $50.00 will not only 
be extremely welcome but is something we cannot do without 
unless we pinch severely in some essential matters.” Treasurer 
Baird was not lacking in emphasis when $50.00 was to be 
gained. 

Lists of individuals in Ontario and Quebec who responded to 
the appeals carried some very prominent names. Amounts 
ranged from very large sums down to $10.00. The new Trea- 
surer, whose name soon appeared on the form letters, left no 
stone untumed to locate dollars for his College. He soon be 
came widely known among the people of Ontario and Quebec 
who belonged to the Presbyterian Church, The names “Baird” 
and “Manitoba College” became almost inseparable in the 
minds of many people. A typical trip: “I shall probably drop 
off at Motherwell for a night. I shall also take advantage of the 
trip to hunt up some College funds in Hamilton, Toronto, 
(Ottawa and Montreal.” 

Once in a while a note of reluctance would creep in, as was 
the case of a Montreal man who wrote in 1901 


I was hoping that with the flourishing condition 
of matters in the West — good crops, large pro- 
duction of minerals, etc. — you would not be 
expecting anything from your Eastern relatives 
in the work. But I beg to enclose a cheque for 
one hundred dollars, as in past years 


Andrew Baird produced results. 

He did not forget the West itself in hunting for funds. Knox 
Church of Winnipeg regularly contributed seven or eight hun- 
dred dollars a year. In 1905 and 1906 the congregation gave a 
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total of $4,259, which included special donations to the Princi- 
pal King Memorial Fund, Individuals were canvassed and a list 
of the Winnipeg contributors reads like a “Who’s Who” of the 
city. So Manitoba flourished with Andrew Baird as Treasurer. 
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10 FAMILY AFFAIRS 


While Father Baird was engrossed in the activities of College 
and Church, life of the family at 247 Colony Street went 
merrily on its way. The neighborhood of Portage Avenue, 
Golony Street and Broadway contained the homes of many 
ministers and professors and there was quite an association 
among them, 

Four children were born to the Bairds, three girls and a boy, 
and the happiness of the family grew. Father and Mother were 
perfect partners and they shared their happiness with others. 
Andrew travelled widely but his heart was always at the centre 
of his home. At the same time he never forgot the people at 
Motherwell. He subscribed to the St, Marys weekly newspaper 
and kept himself informed of local events. Truly, Andrew could 
well be called the Patriarch of the Baird Clan. 

‘Andrew had his own ideas about the education of children 
and these included some travel, sojourn in another country and 
language study. Consequently in 1902 he took Pen and the 
family over to France. The children were at the impressionable 
age — from seven to fourteen. The trip was made in the fall and 
they arrived in London shortly after the excitement of King 
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Edward's coronation, which had been postponed because of the 
King’s illness. But the Baird destination was France, so they 
moved on to Paris. 

“Andrew followed his customary method of getting things done 
intelligently. He secured the services of a man from Cook’s Travel 
Agency who took Andrew and Pen around the country to find the 
most suitable place for the temporary home. They were advised 
against choosing Paris as too much English was spoken there. The 
three of them finally decided on St. Germain, about twelve miles, 
from the metropolis, When Andrew had the family well settled, he 
returned to Canada alone and took up his residence in the College. 
In the following spring he crossed the Atlantic once again and 
spent the summer with them. After the French sojourn they 
crossed the Channel and stayed six weeks in England and Scot 
land. Prof. Baird said later that “the children learned to speak 
French with a good deal of fluency and the undertaking as regards 
their general education was of the highest value.” 

‘There is no doubt that they all had an interesting year of it, 
though Pen’s vocabulary was not very good and she had to cope 
with many problems. But the people were very understanding. 
Helen, the eldest girl, took music lessons in Paris 

‘When Pen and the family were in France Andrew received the 
first of those honorary awards which were to come to him 
down through the years. He was given the Degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by his Alma Mater, Knox College. He received it with 
great modesty but he would henceforth be known far and wide 
as Doctor Baird of Manitoba College. It was significant that in a 
matter of days after receiving the letter from Knox he received 
a similar one from The Presbyterian College in Halifax. But it is 
probable that Andrew was happy to be able to accept the honor 
from his own beloved Knox. 

‘The event of 1904 was the Golden Wedding of his father and 
mother. It was the occasion of a great reunion of the Baird Clan 
at Motherwell. Every one of the twelve sons and daughters 
made the trip, though more than half of them had to come over 
a thousand miles. Andrew, as usual, was the prime mover in the 
arrangements and attended to securing a beautiful “address” to 
‘commemorate the occasion, 
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Here is a description of the Golden Wedding Testimonial as 
supplied by the makers in New York: 


The cover will be of a rich red levant morocco, 
fined with cream-watered sitk, with the stamping 
in gold as suggested by you. Work will be carried 
through in the illuminated styles, in red, gold 
and black, on sheepskin, and will be handsomely 
and carefully executed. 


It was a magnificant production, costing $50.00. Every member 
of the clan signed the memorial. Those who were too young to 
write “made their mark.” 

Andrew often admired the beauty of the Lake of the Woods 
as he rode up and down on the Canadian Pacific. He and Pen 
were both familiar with Muskoka and the other lake made a 
strong appeal. They decided to secure an island, A broker was 
consulted and an island of eleven acres, four and a half miles 
from Kenora, was purchased in the summer of 1905. The cost 
was seven hundred dollars. 

‘A house was needed on the island so Prof, Baird went about 
that matter in his usual manner. He gave instructions to a 
builder in Kenora with customary despatch: 





I expect to begin work on the cottage on my 
island, next Friday morning. I count on going 
down to Kenora on Thursday afternoon and I 
ask you to provide me with two carpenters and a 
handy man to begin work Friday morning. 1 
shall ask you to provide transportation for 300 
pounds of nails, etc., and for six or seven men to 
leave the dock at 7:0 on Friday morning. 





Andrew was an early riser and the result of all these prepara. 
tions was a very fine cottage which served the family with com: 
fort and pleasure for many years, He gave it the rather over 
powering name of Metweoshka, which was Cree for “place 
where water laps the shore.” So the family settled in for many 
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years of summer enjoyment. There were trees on the island, 
spruce, poplar and pine. The stumps and rocks were blasted out 
for a garden. Father soon had much of the island an area of 
beauty with flowers whose secrets of growth he knew so well. 
Small fruits were produced and the vegetable garden kept the 
kitchen well supplied. 

The distance from Kenora presented a problem, for at first 

there was only a row-boat available, But a sailboat and a canoe 
were soon secured and finally a launch, the Crab, extended the 
fleet, The power-boat was later succeeded by the Flicker. The 
second launch came to an untimely end one day in 1947 as it 
caught fire just outside Devil's Gap. Helen and Marjorie were 
both in the eraft but swam ashore in safety. The boat burned 
right down to the water line. The two Baird girls were treated to 
nner at the Canadian Pacific’s Bungalow Camp. 
‘The pride and joy of the cottage was a magnificant fireplace, 
It was made of white quartz found on the island in nearby 
mines. The builder came from Winnipeg and he was so proud of 
his handiwork that he brought out a photographer from 
Kenora. For years afterwards the fireplace was a conversation 
piece among all the friends. 

Andrew, as one would expect, had a study at the cottage 
which he used continuously. He never played golf and playing 
cards were not seen in the Baird home. Even at the Lake, he 
swam very little, Helen once said that “the Bairds can work but 
they can’t play,” and apparently there was considerable truth in 
what she said. Early morning work in the garden was Father's 
great recreation. 

He really loved this spot at The Lake of the Woods and he 
frequently invited guests down to enjoy it. He was particularly 
happy when he could have someone there from the Old Land. 
Sometimes the Bairds would spend the whole summer there and 
then the house on Colony Street would be rented. So the Island 
contributed to the enjoyment of the Bairds and great numbers 
of their friends. 

‘The year 1906 was an exciting one for Helen who went to 
Branksome Hall Ladies? College in Toronto. Her father took her 
down to the school and saw her properly enrolled, The subjects 
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chosen, in addition to the regular course, were French, German, 
Piano and Dressmaking. This attendance at Branksome Hall 
came to be an established custom in the family. Agnes followed 
the next year, and Marjorie some time later. Each girl attended 
for one year. Subsequently Helen became a professional librar- 
ian, following a course in Brooklyn, The other two girls decided 
‘on nursing, as their aunt had done, and they studied at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York. The boy, Andrew Stuart, 
chose law. 

So the “growing up” years of the Baird family were happy 
and interesting even though the children often had to help their 
father with his routine College and Presbytery chores. 
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11 CLASSE 





FROM WINTER TO SUMMER 


Manitoba College from the outset blazed new trails in the 
field of higher education. Dr. Robertson’s amazing success in 
extending the missions of the Presbyterian Church in Western 
Canada meant that more and more men were required to man 
the churches. He secured large numbers from Scotland, and 
Manitoba College became the training ground. The Eastern col: 
leges sent their students in the summer and with those from 
Winnipeg, many fields were supplied during the summer 
months. But when winter came the enthusiastic and vigorous 
efforts were largely vitiated, for many of the fields had to close 
down when the students returned to their studies. All manner 
of experiments were tried. Elders were drafted into the work; 
some embryo ministers were sent out without any college train- 
ing at all. Graduates were required to spend one or two years on 
mission fields before being eligible for a call. Students of two- 
year standing were given ordination with the option of taking 
their final year extra-murally. And all along the line, ministers, 
elders and presbyters were implored to keep a sharp look-out 
for likely young men. 

The suggestion of a summer course was talked about for 
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years, for it seemed to provide at least a partial answer to the 
problem. Finally detailed plans were drawn up for such a sum. 
‘mer course to be given in Halifax, where it was believed that the 
‘ocean breezes would keep the atmosphere sufficiently cool for 
study. Nothing came of that, however, and the Home Mission 
Board and Dr. Robertson were at their wits’ end to find replace- 
‘ments for the winter charges. 

Dr. John Scrimger of the Montreal College kept pushing the 
idea and he believed that Manitoba was a suitable location for 
the experiment. In 1891 the plan was brought to the attention 
of the General Assembly. That high court of the Church de- 
feated it but the proponents, by a narrow margin, managed to 
get the scheme sent down to the presbyteries for discussion 
during the following year. It was at this point that Manitoba 
Gollege showed its imagination and energy by drawing up a 
definite plan which it offered to put into effect if the Assembly 
registered approval. Certain rules would be necessary and a 
grant of $1,500 would be required to keep the College open for 
the theological students. 

Once again the Assembly as a whole recognized the aggres- 
siveness of Manitoba and the attitude changed completely 
Thirty-three presbyteries approved, while only three demurred. 
When the matter came before the Assembly a small minority 
still objected but they were overruled. By April of 1898 all was 
ready for the great experiment. The whole Theology course was 
shifted from winter to summer. The College began the course in 
mid-April and continued for almost five months. From the very 
first, it was definitely an outstanding success. 

In addition to the value for the mission fields there were 
some other attractions which showed themselves. Manitoba had 
only two regular professors of Theology and the new plan 
enabled first-class lecturers to come from other colleges. The 
result was that Manitoba secured the co-operation of some of 
the outstanding Professors of the day. The Eastern Colleges sent 
such men as Robert Falconer of Halifax, Principal George Grant 
of Queen's, Principal D.H. MacViear of Montreal, Principal 
William Caven of Knox College, R-Y. Thomson, William Mac- 
laren, James Ross and Daniel M. Gordon. Distinguished teachers 
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were also obtained from outside Canada, including Dr. George 
Adam Smith of Glasgow, Dr. Orr of Edinburgh, Dr. Hamill of 
Belfast and Dr. Iverach of Aberdeen. Dr. T-B. Kilpatrick of 
Scotland so enjoyed his experience that he accepted an appoint 
ment to the regular staff. Dr. John Scrimger showed his enthu- 
sm by coming almost every year. Needless to say the students 
benefited immeasurably by being able to attend lectures given 
by such distinguished men. There was a variety and depth to 
their studies which could hardly have come from following the 
regular program. 

Ministers who could take the time were also invited to at 
tend, and many responded. Furthermore, the city of Winnipeg 
greatly profited by the presence of these lecturers for they were 
much in demand for the summer pulpits of the leading 
churches. Some of them also gave popular lectures and these 
attracted crowds. 

Consequently the Summer Lectures, which continued from 
1893 to 1902, were a pronounced success. As Principal King 
said in his address at the opening of the first season, “The 
imagination of so great a change is abundant evidence at least if 
any were needed that Canadian Presbyterianism is not tied 
down to traditionary methods of work, that it has the courage 
to depart from time-honored and almost universal usage 
adapting its methods and agencies to new situations.” 

The enrolment increased year by year. The average number 

ttending the last five years of the old course was 19 and the 

total for the first five years of the new system was 31. In the 
final year of the new plan there was a registration of 45, the 
highest to that date 

Prof. Baird gave a remarkable paper before the Theological 
Society of Manitoba College in August of 1895. Tt was sub: 
sequently printed and gives an excellent account of his own 
views on books and their importance. 














If the minister is to be what his commission calls 
upon him to be, a right divider of the Word of 
Truth, he needs to be skilful in analyzing the 
meaning and fitting to the needs of the present 
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day the application of that Word, and he needs 
to prepare himself for his work by an equipment 
additional to whatever native genius he may 
have brought into this world, and whatever lore 
of spiritual experience he may have accumu- 
lated. There are preachers who, without equip: 
ment, have become successful fishers of mens 
yet there is no room for us to doubt but that 
God's plan for us is that we should use all the 
;ppliances within our reach. And since the 
burden of the minister's message is contained in 
a book, since such part of the wisdom of the 
world as one man may capture for the service of 
another 's to be found in books, since the spoils, 
of such conquests as have been made in the way 
of interpreting and applying the truth, are 
recorded in books, surely the theologian must 
read books. He must possess and use a library. 





Baird then proceeds to list certain books which he believes 
are essential fn the ministers library. His knowledge of the field 
is remarkable and, beginning with the Encyclopedia Britannica 
he lists book after book — and whole sets of them — which he 
considers necessary for the various fields of theological studies, 
He lists several books on Introduction and Exposition, required 
for a better study of the Bible and for feeding the student’s 
mind, He then discusses the place of books which are directly 
inspirational. 





There are books which inspire thought, there 
are books which elicit and strengthen the 
noblest and most vivid elements in the life of 
‘mén, books which not only increase the range of 
tie experience, but by quickening and broad- 
ening their faculties make them altogether truer 
and stronger men. It is the function of only the 
highest literature to do this. It stirs up what is 
most invigorating and fruieful in men and makes 
it more invigorating and more fruitful, 
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Yet Dr. Baird was not a pedant and he sounds a note of 
warning against the student’s exaggerating the value of books. 


Books will not teach the secret of life to those 
who con them most assiduously and admiringly. 
It is life that educates, It ig the reader’s mem- 
ries and his cravings which fill in the outline of 
the picture and give it vitality and significance 
Men whose souls are fed chiefly on books are 
like plants kept in the dark, which come up 
weak and colorless for want of the direct stimu: 
lus of the sun’s rays. Readiness, endurance, 
vivacity, presence of mind, are never acquired in 
that dim atmosphere . .. There is still much to 
be grateful for, and our lives would be greatly 
the poorer if our library shelves were robbed of, 
the tomes which have opened new worlds to ws. 


These comments on books from Baird’s pen give us an excel 
ent understanding of the man himself. The speech literally 
overflows with enthusiasm for books and the joys of reading. 
Yet he does not allow his enthusiasm to carry him away. He 
loves life, he loves people, he loves mixing with the throng, he 
realizes that books have their proper place and he keeps them 
there. Pethaps we can call this his philosophy of life. It may 
help to explain the many sides of his character and the many 
interests of his life. 














12 MISSION TO THE INDIANS 


Another of the contributions which Andrew Baird made, 
concerned the Presbyterian Missions to the Indians in Western 
Canada. Soon after coming to Winnipeg he found himsclf 
dceply involved in that work, and for the next thirteen years 
devoted a large part of his time to its administration and wel- 
fare. There were about 46,000 Indians on the prairies of the 
West and the Presbyterian Missions made a definite inpression 
on large numbers of these original inhabitants. 

John Black first persuaded the Presbyterian Church to under- 
take missions to the Indians. His assistant Rev. James Nisbet, 
was equally enthusiastic and after considerable persuasion, the 
Church appointed him to begin the work. In fact, Nisbet had 
been intensely interested in missions in Ontario while on a 
pastorate and the Church came to recognize his special aptitude 
for the work. Furthermore, there was great support for the 
project in the Red River Settlement for the people remembered 
their own long years without a minister. 

The settlers actually raised £100 to help the cause. A great 
sendoff was given to Nisbet and his party of ten as they set out for 
the far West. As Andrew Baird said: “the settlement gathered at 
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the Kildonan Church to bid the missionary good-bye with many 
prayers for him, his companions and his work. Elaborate pre 
parations had been made and the caravan set out for the prairies 
of the Saskatchewan, prepared to build houses, and to kill game 
for food, as well as to preach and teach.” Besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Nisbet and their child, helpers were included in the partys 
among them John MacKay who was to be the building expert of 
the party. Later, George Flett was to join the group as inter 
preter. So on June 6, 1866, they set out with eleven carts and a 
light wagon. Thirty-nine days later they reached Carlton on the 
North Saskatchewan, five hundred miles from their starting 
point. 

The site looked attractive and it was decided to establish 
headquarters. Nisbet gave it the name of Prince Albert. His idea 
from the start was to carry the mission to the Indians by estab 
lishing other centres throughout the whole territory. In fact, he 
had a careful plan in his mind which was to prove remarkably 
effective. In 1869 he stated 


1 am perfectly convinced that the plan we 
have laid out for the mission is the proper one, if 
we ask for permanency to our work — educate 
the young and do what you can to induce 
families to settle, Hence it is that 1 am pushing 
building and farming as much as I can, satisfied 
for the present to dig away at the rough founda 
tion work that we may all the sooner be able to 
lodge and feed a number of these little wander- 
ers and to assist families in their first efforts to 
become settlers. 





The Indians were not enthusiastic about this incursion of the 
white missionaries with their teaching and preaching and 
showed considerable suspicion of the neweomers. At first it was 
the sick and destitute who came, but the kindness with which 
they were received gave the others confidence. A school was 
established at the headquarters which was not only advan- 
tageous to the Indians but was a boon to the officers of the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company who were anxious for the education of 
their own children. 

‘The winter of 1869-1870 was a severe one and numbers of 
the Indians made their way to the Mission in a starved con: 
dition, Ample food was provided for these people and as Baird 
said later, “It was the kitchen and not the schoolroom that 
attracted them.” But while they ate they were treated to “a 
lesson in English and a Bible exercise.” 

Further trouble overtook the Indians in the summer of 1870 
when an epidemic of small-pox swept the prairies. Nisbet 
promptly vaccinated several hudnreds near the Mission and 
Prince Albert escaped the plague. But others at a distance were 
overtaken and even whole bands were wiped out. Nevertheless, 
the work at Prince Albert went on steadily and by 1871 a 
church with accommodation for 150 people was built, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nisbet led a strenuous life and in 1874, after returning to 
Red River, both were in a state of exhaustion. They did within 
eleven days of each other. 

John MacKay of the original party did remarkable work in 
erecting buildings for the missions and further in lay preaching, 
‘A devout Christian, he had been educated at Kildonan and was 
proficient in the Gree language. He worked very hard for the 
Mission and was finally prevailed upon by the Presbytery to 
accept ordination in 1878. He had a tremendous influence with 
the natives. In the Rebellion of 1885 this group of Indians 
supported the Authorities even though located near Riel’s head: 
quarters. They accompanied their minister to Prince Albert and 
placed themselves at the disposal of the Government as scouts. 
Later MacKay accepted a request from Chief Mastwasis to 
become a resident missionary at a location fifty-five miles west 
of Prince Albert. He served the Indians there faithfully until his 
death in 1890. 

Another of the original group was George Flett who acted as 
interpreter. He had been born on the banks of the Saskat 
chewan and he also had received his schooling at Red River. He 
was facile in English, French and Cree. He first joined the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and married a sister of Mrs. John Black. 
He was an exceedingly capable man and it was largely owing to 
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his good judgment that fine sites were chosen at Prince Albert, 
Okanase, the Crowstand, Round Lake and Piapot. He did excel: 
ent missionary work and was ordained in 1875. He died in 
1897 at the age of eighty-one. The report paid this tribute to 
him: “His energy, his familiarity with Indians and their ways, 
and his knowledge of Scriptural truth had made him an invalu 
able helper to our work in its earliest days.” 

The Presbyterian missions made progress as time went on and 
as more schools were opened there was close co-operation with 
federal Government, which made certain grants to maintain the 
schools. The Church early learned of the difficulties of minister 
ing to the Indians but they found that teaching the children was 
a good approach. Boarding schools were particularly effective 
and great efforts were made to prevail upon the parents to send 
their children to these institutions, 

Andrew Baird during his life at Edmonton had become quite 
interested in these missions to the Indians and soon after his 
removal to Winnipeg found himself closely involved in the ad: 
ministration, for the whole organization was directed from the 
latter city. Prof, Hart was the Convener of the Forcign Mission 
Committee (Western Division) which had oversight of the 
Indian missions. Baird became “joint convener” with Hart and 
also secretary, with the duty of handling the immense cor 
respondence involved. In a short time Prof. Baird became the 
chief administrator for the whole mission system. He was soon 
“the guide, philosopher and friend” of all the staff. He 
answered a multitude of questions, solved problems, gave ad: 
vice, enforced discipline. He investigated, hired and dismissed 
personnel. It is no wonder that he kept a typist taking dictation 
night after night. And there were frequent trips to be made for 
inspection right on the ground. 

The Presbyterian Missions grew and the annual reports which 
Baird submitted to the General Assembly year by year give an 
excellent picture of the significance of the great work. In each 
mission there were two departments — the evangelistic and the 
educational. The teachers had to be qualified academically but 
they also had to be consecrated Christian workers with a zeal 
for the extension of the Gospel. This necessitated a working 
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knowledge of the Indian language. At first the leader would 
preach through an interpreter, but later by direct communication. 
‘The missionary's work was all-embrasive. As Baird put it: 


He visits the people and talks with them in their 
homes, prescribes for their maladies the simple 
remedies with which the Government provides 
him, warms their shivering bodies with the cloth- 
ing sent out by kind-hearted ladies, feeds them 
often from his own table, and in all ways en 
deavors to set before them the attractiveness of 
the Gospel of the Grace of God. 








ucationally, the children are taught, besides the elements 
of Christian witness, to read and write: the girls to knit and sew 
and keep house, and the boys to care for cattle and to till the 
ground.” In some cases the boys were trained in the elements of 
a trade. 

Letters came from discouraged teachers. Controversies broke 
‘out between teachers in the same school. The Secretary had to 
settle all the problems. These extracts from letters give some 
idea of the matters brought to his attention, 





I thought this an opportune time to hand in 
my resignation, 


We are trying to construct a lawn in front of 
the house and will require fencing material 





Do you think the roof of the stone building 
should be painted? 


I just thought you should not be kept in 
ignorance of the disagreeables we have to 


encounter, 


The Agent complains of the frequent change 
of teachers. 
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Can you come up on Saturday and try to 
make an amiable settlement without my official 
interference? 


‘The man is now doing two men’s work, 


We expect a new teacher next week. The staff 
hhas changed twice since I came here. The last 
farmer stayed one day? and the new cook is 
talking of leaving. 


So the joint Convener and Secretary would try to keep the 
educational wheels moving so that the youngsters would learn 
Spelling, Writing, Dictation, Arithmetic, English Conversation, 
English Study and Grammar, Geography, and Vocal Music, and 
would absorb religious instruction. 

With all the difficulties Prof. Baird found the work success- 
ful, He was able to write in a letter: 





Itis the experience of nearly everyone of our 
missionaries that the Indian children, when they 
are gathered together in boarding schools, dis- 
play such attractive dispositions and are so 
willing to learn that the work among them 
cannot help but be pleasant. 


All this time, Prof. Baird was doing his regular college work, 
acting as Clerk of the Winnipeg Presbytery and preaching fre- 
quently on Sunday. Assuredly his capacity for labor was extra: 
ordinary. 

Nevertheless, by the end of 1899 the professor found that he 
could no longer look after the Indian Missions. He was asked to 
continue, but in a letter to Dr. S, R. Mackay of Toronto, he 
declared: “My great reason for giving up this work was on ac- 
count of the pressure of other duties, and these become more 
urgent and more burdensome as time goes on, so that Iam very 
anxious to be relieved of all responsibility.” As the new century 
came in, Andrew was finished with this branch of his labors. 
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And yet he was not entirely finished, for over many years he 
was continually asked for advice and suggestions regarding 
Indian Missions. 

Prof. Baird wrote a pamphlet in 1895 on the subject of 
Indian Missions and quoted in agreement Nisbet’s outline of his 
policy of 1869. Baird tried to follow this policy during the 
years of his administration. He believed that the Church was 
under an obligation to the Indians not only to preach the Gos 
pel to them but to bring them forward so that they might take 
their place in the social and political life of Canada. He did not 
favor the reserve system of the time, for he feared “the con- 
tamination which must come from the peculiar moral and soci 
ideals entertained in these communities.” He stresses the impor 
tance of the natives learning English as soon as possible. 

‘The professor found that “there was in the Indian’s serious 
and, in a measure, refined nature, a soil to work in as does not 
lie ready to the hand of every worker in the Master’s vineyard.” 

There is no doubt that Prof. Baird became an expert in deal- 
ing with the Indians. He found that they were naturally a rel 
igious people and though they were influenced by their “medi- 
cine men” in superstitious customs, they responded well to the 
missionaries’ teaching and preaching. The example set by the 
white workers in creating a cheerful outlook on life and calm 
confidence with respect to the future produced results that 
were gratifying. These devoted leaders were willing to brave 
loneliness, isolation and varied difficulties to bring the Gospel 
of Christ to the natives. Many of them were young, some grew 
grey in the service, but all lived dedicated and consecrated lives. 
By and large the Presbyterian Church could feel that its work 
among the Indians justified all the efforts, expenditures and 
sacrifices that were made. John Black certainly had a vision 
when he implored the Church to establish the Missions. And 
tremendous credit is due to Andrew Baird for his part in this 
great enterprise. His skilful administration, his tact, his enthu 
siasm, his tireless efforts and his sound common sense all conti 
buted to the success that was achieved. 











13 THE PROFESSOR AND THE COMMUNITY 


Prof. Baird’s activities were so numerous that he became ac 
quainted with vast numbers of people. His constant travelling 
between Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal, his regular visits to 
the head office of the Church, his frequent Sunday preaching 
and his appearance at so many local functions all helped to 
make him well known. His beard, worn in an era when most 
men were clean-shaven, gave him an individual look whi 
remembered. His interest in people constantly widened the cir- 
cle of his friendships. His wish to do things for people, to go to 
untold trouble to help someone to secure work or to get settled 
in a new environment, his willingness to write letters and to 
make calls to gain a point for a person he did not know, all 
helped to build a mountain of good-will. As far as the Church 
and the College were concemed, of course, his exertions knew 
no limits. He constantly received applications from ministers 
who wanted a change of pulpits or a chance to try out the West. 
A typical reply to a minister might be this of May 9, 1906: 





We have at the present time several other vacan- 
cies in any one of which you can get a hearing 
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by applying to the Rev.__. 
I think it altogether likely that by spending a 
few weeks in the neighborhood you can find a 
satisfactory opening for yourself. 





Miscellaneous questions were often addressed to him, in: 
cluding this one about building a new church 


‘The usual way is to employ an architect, who 
after consultation with the managers, prepares 
plans and then modifies and improves them until 
they are found satisfactory, advertises for ten- 
ders, draws up the contract and oversees the 
work of building in such a way as to make sure 
that both in materials and workmanship the com- 
‘gregation is getting what it bargained for. For 
these services he is paid five per cent of the cost 
of the building 





Another church wrote him about the method of securing new 
pews. He made various suggestions and gave the name and ad: 
dress of a manufacturer. He also wrote to the company and 
several letters dealing with the project passed over his desk. 

He sometimes helped with money, as the following extract 
shows: 


T have been thinking for some time of expressing 
my good-will for your Home Mission work in 
some way or other. I happen just now to be hard 
up, but I ask you to accept the enclosed cheque 
for $10.00, to be expended by you in a quict 
way on any department of Home Missions which 
you think needs it most. 


Nothing showed Andrew Baird’s wide interests as did the 
number of organizations to which he belonged. In some cases he 
might have been desirous chiefly of securing their annual re- 
ports. This is a list of most of them: 
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Winnipeg Board of Trade 
The Assiniboine Club of Winnipeg 

‘The Canadian Club of Winnipeg 

The St. Andrew’s Society of Winnipeg (Chapl 
Winnipeg Horticultural Society (Patron) 
Manitoba Horicultural and Forestry Association (Presi 
dent 1898-1904) 

Canadian Forestry Association 

‘The Alpine Club of Canada (Subscribing Member) 

The National Geographic Society (Washington, D.C.) 
‘The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba (Presi- 
dent 1892-1895) 

American Society of Church History (New York) 
American Historical Association (Washington, D.C.) 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association (Lincoln, Neb.) 
The Royal Numismatic Society (Fellow) 

American Numismatic Association 

‘The American Numismatic and Archaeological Society 
The Archaeological Institute of America (Winnipeg So- 
ciety) 

Upper Canada Old Boys’ Association (Winnipeg Branch) 
University of Toronto Alumni Association (Vice-Pres- 
ident 1912-1913) 

University College Alumni Association (Toronto) 
Chicago Numismatic Society 
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Andrew Baird became a Mason in 1898 and this act further 
extended his friendships. He quickly became an outstanding 
member. Within two years of having been received into Prince 
Rupert’s Lodge, he was appointed Grand Chaplain of the Grand 
Lodge of Manitoba (1900), in which office he served for two 
years. Following this, his “Mother Lodge” elected him to the 
high office of Worshipful Master in 1902. Ordinarily this ad- 
vancement takes at least seven years, but he reached it in four. 
He became Grand Master in 1922. 

One of the letters he received of which he was particularly 
proud was from Sir Hugh John Macdonald, congratulating him 
on his elevation to the office of Grand Master. It read in part: 
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The honor is a great one and one of which any 
‘man might be proud. Indeed, I am told by those 
who knew His Majesty, the late Edward VII, 
that he valued the Grand Mastership of the 
Grand Lodge of England more than any of the 
honors that fell to his lot. 


Baird’s annual report which he gave in 1923, as he accounted 
for his term of office, showed how seriously he had taken his 
duties. He had thrown himself into this work with the same 
energy and enthusiasm which he regularly brought to bear on all 
the tasks with which he was concerned. He said 


Altogether, I have made more than fifty official 
Visits during my year of office, ten to Distriet 
meetings, twenty to city Lodges and ten 
Masonic parades to attend divine service, besides 
several to Lodges outside the city, the furthest 
away being The Pas. 





‘The meeting of the Second Masonic District in 
Austin will always have a pleasant place in my 
memory. It happened on my birthday and the 
brethren commemorated the occasion by an 
address of congratulation and the gift of a gold 
watch, beautiful and reliable, my constant com- 
anion ever since. 


‘The Committee which reported on his address stated that 


It is a delight to find the address expressive of a 
lofty conception of life and duty, a most bro- 
therly spirit of trust and good-will, intimate 
knowledge of the Craft, faith in the future pro- 
gress of the work and wholesome suggestion 
relating thereto. 


Prof. Baird concerned himself with the Benevolent Fund of 
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the Lodge. During his term of office more than $10,000 was 
expended, which was $1,600 in excess of the income of that 
‘The extra amount was paid out of surplus. The Grand 
Master suggested that the fund be increased as a celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary (1875-1925). His suggestion was after 
wards followed and the Golden Jubilee Fund was started in 
1925-1926. 

> Andrew made his imprint on the Masonic Order.-On the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination (1981) a letter was sent to 
Principal MacKay which contained this tribute from his brother 
Maso 












We have learned to value his counsel, admire his 
wisdom and courage, and regard him personally 
with a whole-hearted affection which is ex- 
pressed by more than words, at every contact he 
has with our members. Reverently and sincerely 
therefore we join our prayers of thanksgiving 
and supplication with the thousands of others 
who will be inspired by this occasion, that our 
lives may continue to be enriched by many years 
of association with him. 


What man is there who would not wish to be worthy of such 
a tribute? 

‘Andrew was a man who not only enjoyed mecting people but 
he was a man who greatly enjoyed certain hobbies. 

He doubtless developed his first interest in growing things 
back on the farm at Motherwell, but the concern stayed with 
him to the end of his days. He possessed the proverbial “green 
thumb” and increased his enjoyment by constant reading and 
studying. He enjoyed discussing flowers and trees and plants 
generally with those who were like-minded. Consequently he 
early became an active member of the Manitoba Horticultural 
and Forestry Association. He was president of it for six years. 
In 1914 he was made a patron of the Winnipeg Horticultural 
Society. 

He had bought his lot on Golony Street with the thought of 
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gardening but his eleven acres at the Lake gave him real scope 
for his planting activities. He gave much attention to this work 
on the island, He brought in all manner of plants from nurseries 
in the United States and Eastern Canada. Growing things might 
have been considered his summer hobby, while in the winter he 
attended meetings and read on the subject. 

He believed in encouraging others to gain knowledge. For years 
he took charge of arranging for a booth of the Association at the 
Winnipeg Exhibition. He spent much time and effort on these dis- 
plays and was especially interested in “a stall where horticultural 
publications may be seen, and where those who wish to do so may 
have an opportunity of subscribing for any horticultural maga: 
zine.” He sent out letters to these publications asking for “say 50 
copies (or as many more as you may please) of some recent num- 
bers.” Needless to say the publishers were only too happy to co- 
operate, and Andrew had the pleasure of seeing hundreds of 
people profit by a wider knowledge of a subject which was dear to 
his heart. He also acted as judge of plants and flowers for the Ex- 
hibition, He was always happy to respond to a call for “a short 
paper or address on some horticultural or forestry topic.” 

Horticulture was another of the activities for which he found 
time in his busy life. But in trying to give of his knowledge to 
others, he showed that he was, first and always, the educator 
— the teacher. 

Prof. Baird became known for his interest in coins and for 
the remarkable collection which he had gathered. He was con: 
stantly on the lookout to add to his possessions and to bring 
various series to completion. He did business with several 
dealers in the United States and in Eastern Canada and often 
made bids at their auctions. As a consequence he was widely 
known in the numismatic world. The story is told that on one 
occasion he was visiting New York and attended a coin auction 
in person. Suddenly it became known that he was present and 
the auctioneer at once stopped proceedings. Those present 
crowded around to welcome the celebrated Dr. Baird from 
Canada. Many had corresponded with him for years. 

He apparently read very widely on the subject, for his know- 
ledge was almost encyclopedic. For a considerable time he 
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answered questions from the subscribers of one of the large 
daily newspapers. He likewise received many private letters 
asking for information. A typical answer was the following 


This is a Japanese yen of the type issued by the 
government of that country during the years 
1874 to 1892. Observe: — — a Japanese dragon 
in the lower centre, The upper part in Japanese; 
the lower part in English, reading 416 one yen 
900. The 416 refers to the weight of the coin in 
grains, the 900 refers to the degree of fineness. 
The value of the coin as a Japanese circulating 
medium is 9¥ cents. 


‘Two further examples follow: 
March 14, 1908. 


Properly speaking this is not a coin but a token 
— a metal voucher issued, not by the govern: 
ment but by tradesmen and others in England 
for the purposes of advertisement, or to meet 
the demand for small change, of which the 
government supply used to be very inadequate. 
More than 8,000 varieties of these tokens were 
issued in England in the eighteenth century . 
"The metal is brass: the valuc is about five cents. 





September 16, 1921. 


‘The coin belongs to the series called “Hard 
Times” tokens issued in the United States during 
the stirring and strenuous times when Andrew 
Jackson was President, about 1837. Some were 
intended to propagate the political partizanship 
of the time. These tokens were, of course, pri 
vately issued and had no sanction from the 
government. President Jackson was an arbitrary 
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and self-opinionated ruler and made himself ex- 
tremely unpopular in certain quarters by his 
vehemently expressed opinions. It is not worth 
anything. 


Prof. Baird either had a phenomenal memory or he had an 
excellent reference book, but even of he had the latter it was 
amazing that he could identify the coins with such readiness. 
Obviously his widespread reputation was well-earned. Perhaps it 
was not surprising that he received this notification from The 
Royal Numismatic Society of England: 


November 22, 1907. 


As secretary of The Royal Numismatic Society, 
1 am directed by the President to announce to 
you that on Thursday Evening last, the 2ist 
instant, you were duly elected Fellow thereof. 


Dr. Baird had now definitely “arrived” in the coin collectors? 
world. 

Most of Andrew’s friends were aware of his intense interest in 
the field, for he often presented his guests with coins when they 
were being entertained in his home. Once again, he endeavored 
to give of his knowledge to others. It is not known that he made 
many converts to this kind of collecting, but he did try to 
arouse the desire. Again, he was the teacher. 


14 THE PRESBYTERY AND CHURCH UNION 


Another of the church duties which Andrew assumed after 
‘coming to Winnipeg was that of serving as Clerk of the Winnipeg 
Presbytery. He held that position until Church Union came in 
1925. Those thirty-odd years were momentous ones and a tre- 
mendous amount of church history passed over the desk of the 
hard-working Clerk. This task, too, involved much corres 
pondence. At first he received fifty dollars a year for his ser- 
vices, but this was later increased to two hundred dollars, 
though he had to pay his office expenses. But the Clerk was 
interested only in getting the work done — — and done well. All 
this time he was Clerk of the Session of Augustine Church, 

One of the controversial matters which came up in the Pres- 
bytery was that of the location of the new Westminster Church, 
A group of Maritimers in St. Andrew's organized this new 
church in 1892. They sent a request to Presbytery “to grant 
them leave to erect a church within the bounds of Jemima Street 
on the north, Dagmar Street on the west and MeDermot on the 
south.” 

This seemingly modest proposal caused an uproar, for St. 
Andrew's intended moving from its Selkirk Hall toa more 
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southerly location close to Jemima Street, now called Elgin 
Avenue. Knox Church was alarmed, for Westminster was getting 
too close for comfort. The thorny question was “sent down to 
sessions.” The central churches voted in accordance with their 
own interests and the others more or less intimated that the 
Presbytery could do what it liked. The upshot was that West- 
minster located at the corer of Notre Dame Avenue and Har 
grave Street, and St. Andrew’s built itself a new building at 
Elgin Avenue and Ellen Street, 

With churches growing rapidly in Winnipeg, the Presbytery 
had some very important meetings and it can be said that 
Andrew Baird was at the centre of all of them. 

‘The coming of the new century stirred the imagination and 
most of the congregations thought that something should be 
done to signalise the transition. Something that looked toward 
the future was desired. The Presbyterian Church had much to 
be thankful for during the nineteenth century. When the cen- 
tury opened there were no more than twenty thousand Presby- 
terian people, with twenty-two ministers, scattered throughout 
the old provinces. Furthermore there were at least three main 
branches of the Church. “As the century closed there were 
about 900,000 people, with 1,500 ministers and missionar 
and these formed one Church, whose operations extended from 
‘ocean to ocean and far into the regions beyond.” Thus, “God 
had led them, and blessed them by the way, and it looked as if 
they should not forget.” 

‘The Presbyterian Church decided to raise additional capital 
and “The Twentieth Century Fund” was organized. The plan 
was to raise a million dollars over two years. Sixty per cent of it 
would be put in a Common Fund to be used in aiding twenty- 
two objects of general interest, and forty per cent would be 
devoted to a Debt Fund. An appeal was made to all members, 
regardless of financial status. The entire country, east and west, 
‘was canvassed through the synods, the presbyteries and the 
ministers. The campaign was a pronounced success and over a 
million and a half dollars were raised. 

By far the most important and far-reaching subject with 
which the Presbytery of Winnipeg — and all the others ~ had to 
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deal during these years of the dawning twentieth century was 
that of Church Union. Andrew Baird was right in the midst of 
that movement too. 

The union of the various Presbyterian churches in 1875 
stirred the feelings for a wider union. There is no doubt that the 
rapid growth of Western Canada also had much to do with 
hastening on the amalgamation. Hundreds of little hamlets 
sprang up over all the vast territory and the Protestant churches 
wasted no time in bringing the church to the people. Neverthe- 
less, the situation presented problems for the churches because 
the villages were in many instances too small to permit a church 
of cach main denomination. Consequently there was a tendency 
to draw together, especially where Presbyterians and Methodists 
were concerned. 

‘The Quebec Diocese of the Church of England as early as 
1874 appointed a committee to promote union. The four sec 
tions of the Methodist Church came together in 1884 and the 
Congregational Union of Canada was formed in 1906. In 1885 
the Ontario Provincial Synod of the Anglican Church invited 
the Methodists and Presbyterians to a conference the following 
year. In 1892 the Presbyterian Church approached the Congre- 
gational Church and in 1893 appointed a committee to confer 
with the other churches. In 1894 the Methodist General Con. 
ference propossed a plan for the federation of the local congre: 
gations. From all these developments it was really obvious that 
union was in the air. 

During the early years of the century “union churches” came 
to be formed in many small communities. The three denomina 
tions which later united did their best to make the organizing 
easy for individual congregations. 

A typical letter, addressed to Prof. Baird, was answered thus: 











‘Toronto, April 24, 1913. 
Dear Si 





Your letter of the 15th instant has been for: 
warded to me here and I take the earliest op- 
portunity to reply. 
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1 am glad to hear that you are planning to have a 
Union Church and I can inform you that ar 
rangements have been made by the Union Com 
mittee of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Con- 
sgregational Churches to help new Union Gongre- 
gations that may be formed before regular 
Church Union takes place. If you wish to have a 
Presbyterian minister, we will do our best to suit 
you just the same as if you were a Presbyterian 
Church, 








Six years later, however, Prof. Baird seemed to have lost his 
enthusiasm for union churches. He gave his opinion that: 


It has to be admitted that the local church 
unions formed in the West since the Church 
Union agitation began have not been very suc- 
cessful, They scem to lack the contact with a 
wider Christian life, and the need of giving for 
some objects beyond local needs. Most of these 
congregations have now an attendance not much 
larger than one of its component parts had be- 
fore the Union, and in some cases the united 
church is not doing as much for missions as cach 
half did a few years ago. I have great confidence 
in the larger Union to which we are looking for- 
ward, but these individual unions have been dis- 
appointing. 


The General Assembly of 1913 apparently tried to placate 
the “Anti” forces by not passing an endorsement of union con: 
gegations. The “Antis,” of course, were opposed to any union 
congregations being formed. This was one of the problems con- 
nected with the gigantic undertaking of church union. 

Progress continued, however, and the General Assembly of 
1915 approved the revised Basis of Union and submitted it to 
the lower courts of ‘the Church. A year later the Assembly was 
ready to receive the report of its committee. The General 
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Assembly of 1916 was a most historic one. It was held in Winni- 
peg and Andrew Baird was at the centre of this most important 
session of the highest church court. He was elected Moderator, 

All members were united on at least one issue, namely, that 
Prof. Baird made an ideal chairman. He was urbane, considerate, 
impartial, humorous, kindly and firm. Rev. R. Douglas Fraser, 
the Editor of Publications, paid him this compliment. 





Your presidency added very greatly to the 
pleasure and the absence of any ill feeling or ill 
temper on the floor. You had a very difficult 
task and everyone was delighted with the way in 
which you accomplished it. 


Andrew undoubtedly scored a triumph as he held the highest 
office in the gift of the Church. 

Writing to a friend in London, 
‘own summary of the sessions: 





England later, Andrew gave his 


The great topic at the Assembly was, of course, 
Church Union, and after a discussion, marked 
especially as regards the short speeches by some 
of the best debating I have ever heard in a 
church court, we decided by a majority of 406 
to 89 to unite with the Methodist and Gongre- 
gational Churches in Canada. But the union is 
not be consummated, and indeed, no steps are 
to be taken to that end until after the War... 

= We have, of course, a considerable adverse 
minority, although the majority vote was pro- 
portionately much greater, this year than last. I 
hope that by reasonable and non-irritating treat- 
ment we may be able, when the time comes, to 
cary almost the whole of our Presbyterianism, 
into the United Church. 





‘The War ended and the great debate on Church Union con 
tinued with Andrew Baird in the thick of it. 
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He was a member of the Committee from the Presbyterian 
Synod of Manitoba, a member of the Co-operative Committee 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational Churches of 
the Winnipeg district and a member of the Presbyterian Church 
Union Committee which met in Toronto. While he took a great 
part in the discussions of these committees, it was noticeable 
that he was not a “firebrand.” He was most anxious to avoid 
generating ill-feeling, He was conciliatory in discussing the ques- 
tion with any of the “Antis.” 

Dr. Baird’s judgement was greatly respected, as will be noted 
from the following letter in answer to one from Rev. George C. 
Pidgeon: 








October 26, 1921. 
Dear Dr. Pidgeon: 


T have your letter asking for suggestions about 
the approaching mecting of the Union Gom- 
mittee, 

First and Foremost there ought to be a resolu: 
tion expressing our readiness to co-operate with 
our friends in the other churches in the matter 
of securing legislation to consummate union. Of 
course, any such resolutions will be opposed, 
probably in a vehement manner, by some mem- 
bers of the Committee, but 1am convinced that 
this is the only honorable and straightforward 
course towards our friends in the Methodist and 
Congregational Churches and I think it is in 
volved in the resolution of our own General 
Assembly ....A very large part of our dis 
cussion in Committee should, I expect, be de- 
voted to further plans for co-operation in mis: 
sion work, in educational work and in publics 





Dr. Baird answered another letter from Dr. Pidgeon as follows: 
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January 12, 1923. 
Dear Dr. Pidgeon: 


I have hesitated about answering your letter in 
which you ask me to say; “what will happen if 
Union is not now consummated.” I have never 
spoken nor written much on the subject of 
Church Union, and least of all am I prepared to 
appear in public in the guise of a prophet, so, 
while I am ready enough to talk the matter over 
with you, I would rather not have any statement 
as to what the future will bring forth appear 
over my name, And yet there is no denying that 
the general opinion in Winnipeg is that the 
Union movement cannot now be checked. There 
are hundreds of congregations which have al 

ady entered into union, and there is not the 
faintest likelihood that they will ever retum to 
either of the parent churches. 





It was obvious that Prof. Baird thought that Union should be 
approached speedily but carefully. 

It i interesting to note that as the Union crisis came to its 
climax, Andrew Baird received the honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree from The University of Manitoba. The date was May 18, 
1922. When Union became a fact in 1925, this professor of 
Manitoba Gollege was elected the first President of the new 
Manitoba Conference. There is no doubt that Andrew Baird was 
now a national figure 
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NEW PLANS 





15 


All the developments concerning Church Union had their 
effect upon a possible union between the two colleges of Wesley 
and Manitoba, The year 1913 was to witness the first real trial 
of a united organization of the two institutions. Dr. Baird pre 
ferred having one principal and one registrar for the two col: 
leges but this was not deemed possible. Further, the matter of 
finances was not changed in the case of either college. Neverthe 
less a very considerable degree of progress was made and both 
looked forward to the day when Church Union would come and 
the two colleges would naturally amalgamate. Dr. Baird was 
quite happy about the arrangement, as is seen in this letter 
which he wrote to Mrs, Clark, his sister, in Donnelson, Iowa: 





October 4, 1913. 


We have had a strenuous time in college circles 
during the past few weeks on account of the 
amalgamation of Manitoba and Wesley Colleges. 
The 
the students but has nothing to do with financial 





inion covers the teaching and supervision of 
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matters. Until Church Union comes exch College 
Board maintains separate existence forthe raising 
of money. The faculties of the two colleges are 
treated asa single faculty and there hasbeen a tre 
tmendous amount of readjustment. Everythi 

fs bs gone ery hap and thn tesco 
of the union is abundantly guaranteed 





The combined College had over 600 undergraduates, with 
about 100 in Theology. There were also 170 Matriculation stu- 
dents in Wesley College who were not part of the amalgamation. 

‘One would have thought that all was plain sailing and that 
the United College would now proceed on an uninterrupted 
course of progress. But it was not to be. Twenty-five years of 
world-shaking events, war, inflation and depression would roll 
by and turn the course of history. And higher education in 
Winnipeg would be subjected to a whole series of changes and 
adjustments which could not be foreseen. 

Prof. Andrew Baird was appointed Acting Principal on the 
death of Principal Patrick in 1911 and continued in that capa 
city until 1919. Those years were significant ones in the life of 
the world. They were likewise significant in the life of Manitoba 
College. Dr. Baird was in charge and although he was “acting,” 
widespread changes were made under his inspiration and com: 
mand. The Preparatory Department was eliminated in 1912. It 
was decided that high school subjects were no longer nec: 
for senior schools were available in most parts of the province. 
The wisdom of this change has proved doubtful, for United 
College has always found a strong demand for instruction in this 
ficld. In 1914 a still more sweeping move was made when Mani- 
toba College discontinued teaching the subjects of the Liberal 
Arts Course, with two or three exceptions, Virtually the entire 
student body in Arts, with professors and lecturers, were turned 
over to the University to enable the latter to become a full 
teaching institution. Wesley College made the same change for 
fone year, but reconsidered and went back to providing full 
courses in Arts. Its success in pursuing this policy has been 
phenomenal and Wesley never regretted its decision. 
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ndrew Baird apparently had other plans for Manitoba Gol- 
lege, and he carried much weight. It would appear that he en 
visioned the College as a strictly theological seminary, similar to 
Knox College where he had received his own training. It is 
highly probable, too, that the long controversary at Queen’s 
University before the Presbyterian Chureh decided to allow its 
College to become a non-sectarian institution had its influence 
on the Acting Principal and the Board. They feared that the 
expense of teaching Liberal Arts would become a greater and 
greater problem. The University appointed its first president, 
Dr. James A. MacLean, at the beginning of 191 and there is no 
doubt that he favored the new arrangement. 

Church union had not yet taken place, the Presbyterians were 
strong in the province and it was anticipated that Manitoba 
College would be the great theological seminary. Other colleges 
‘might rise in the West, but in looking back at that era, one must 
remember that Winnipeg was confidently expected to become 
“the Chicago of Canada.” It was supposed that it would in- 
crease tremendously in population and would always hold the 
supreme position as the great city of the entire West, including 
the Pacific Coast. $o Manitoba would flourish as the great 
centre for training ministers. 

‘A part of Andrew Baird’s dream came true, though he did 
not realize the effect of the Panama Canal in curtailing the 
growth of Winnipeg and, conversely, in aiding the growth of 
other Western cities. Finally, no one foresaw the outbreak of 
the two disastrous wars. 

‘The University had been teaching science since 1900 and had 
a strong faculty of six professors. It also possessed one building, 
located on Broadway. Consequently there was little difficulty in 
‘making the change. 

The students, of course, were affected in their organizations. 
They had to rearrange their committees and get acquainted all 
over again. The Year Books of those years showed the results. 
This was the course of the 16 Class: 











First Year - Manitoba or Wesley College 
Second Year - United College 
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Third Year University 
Fourth Year University or Wesley College 


In 1917 the Government of Manitoba passed a new University 
Act which established a Board of Governors. This gave the Gover: 
nors complete control over the business affairs of the University. 
‘The University Council was retained but it was reduced in num- 
bers from 72 to 28, Its arrangement was not greatly changed ex- 
cept that the Affiliated Colleges had proportionately less influ 
ence than before. The Council was relieved of non-academic 
duties. 

The changes in the teaching of Liberal Arts did not affect the 
lectures in Theology and the two Colleges continued to give 
training jointly. Consequently, Manitoba and Wesley Colleges 
kept a close association right up to the final amalgamation, 

The War years were bleak ones around the College halls, for 
most of the older male students had withdrawn for military or 
other duties. From 1918 until 1920 the Manitoba College Build: 
ing was used for the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment by the 
Federal Government. 

Nevertheless the College needed a new principal and Dr. 
Baird was not interested in accepting the office. 

He continued to look for a suitable person. In 1914 the 
‘Synod of Manitoba voiced their opinion on the subject 

The Synod express «pg:-riotion of the fine ser- 
vice rendered by Dr. Baird during his tong , °° 
of association with the College but especially 
during the past three years as Acting Principal of 
the College, and more particularly of the 
patience, wisdom and shility he has shown in 





connection with the negotiatisns carried on 
both with Wesley College and The Univ=sity of 
Manitoba, in which negotiations he has taken 2 
leading and increasingly influential part. The 
‘Synod express their conviction that the appoint 
ment of a Principal should be made without 
delay and urge the Board to take steps to make 
such appointment as soon as possible. 
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It was obvious from the above that Dr. Baird was still the 
most powerful officer of Manitoba College. 

Early in March of the next year the Manitoba College Board 
unanimously offered the position to the Rev. Dr. Clarence Mac 
kinnon of the Presbyterian College in Halifax. Andrew's letter 
showed his faith in the College. “Altogher our prospects are of 
the brightest and they will be brighter still if you, who have 
once tasted the west, will turn your face once more in this 
direction.” But Clarence Mackinnon was not to be enticed away 
from his beloved Pine Hill, So the time passed and still the hunt 
continued for a man to make the prospects of the College even 
brighter than they were, 

In the meantime the College was not by any means standing 
still, Dr. Baird and the Board came to the conclusion that the 
Church needed to give practical guidance on the social problems 
of the day. Rev. Dr. J.W. Macmillan of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Halifax, was appointed to the faculty. His duties were some 
what uncertain for his subject was known as “Practical Theol 
ogy.” The idea was experimental for it was a new departure in 
Canadian Theological schools. 

It was decided also, in 1915, to discontinue the Course of 
Minister Evangelism. Twelve years before, this course had been 
established to meet the requirements of men who lacked the 
necessary Arts education, A student had to spend one year in 
the mission field before being accepted. After graduation he was 
required to spend another four years in mission work before 
being eligible for a call. The arrangement had been made at the 
request of the Home Mission Board but had outlived its useful 
ness, A new course was introduced to take its place. 

‘The search for a new principal continued. Dr. Baird and the 
Committee finally decided on Principal John MacKay of West- 
minster College, Vancouver. This college was one of the new sem- 
inaries which had been established in the West. Dr. MacKay was 
willing to come and the new principal began his work in Septem: 
ber of 1919. He continued the policies of the College, including 
that of extension work. Dr. Macmillan in the meantime left for 
Toronto and Prof. Fred W. Kerr of New Westminster was brought 
in as Professor of Religious Education and Pastoral Theology. 
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A Women’s Department was established for the training of 
deaconesses, home and forcign missionaries, social service 
workers and church secretaries. A new residence was purchased. 
on Kennedy Street across from the Legislative Building and 
these new courses attracted considerable support. In addition, 
evening classes were arranged for teachers and church workers 














16 THE LATER YEARS 


While the adjustments of the two Colleges were taking place, 
Church Union was approaching rapidly and on June 10, 1925, 
came into effect. ‘The union naturally meant that the two col- 
leges would merge. An 
the immediate situation and it was decided that for the time 
being, the two Colleges would function as they 
One calendar was published with the name “United Col 
and a section of the book was given over to each College. T 
ing was done in both buildings with Dr. MacKay as Principal of 
Manitoba in charge of Theological studies, and with Dr. J-H. 
Riddell as Principal of Wesley, in charge of the work in Arts. 

The “roaring twenties” went on their exciting way and infla 
tion grew greater and greater. The financial bubble expanded 
and then came the debacle of Wall Street in October of 1929. 
‘The world’s economy seemed to collapse and the Great Depres 
sion began. Security values evaporated, wages fell, unemploy 
ment swept over the continent, poverty engulfed millions of 
people. These disastrous economic developments had an im- 
mediate effect on the Colleges. Enrolments fell and expenses 
became hard to meet 





reement was drawn up to take care of 
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‘The world swept into the thirties. Then one day in 1931 the v 
whole of Winnipeg was electrified by the announcement that 
the Manitoba College Building had been sold. The purchaser was 
St. Paul’s College which desired to move to a downtown loca- 
tion. The price was $77,500. The Alumni of Manitoba were 
stunned. Had not this ‘property been valued in 1912 at 
$650,000? It was a graphic, even dramatic, example of how 
values had fallen in the days of the Great Depression. It is 
interesting to recall the letter which had been received from a 
prominent realty firm in that year. 





October 30, 1912. 


Complying with your request for a valuation of 
the Manitoba College grounds, I beg to say that 
the property is well worth $650,000, and this 
amount should be realized by your Board, 
should you desire to sell the property at this 
time, 


But why did the College have to sell in 1931? The Alumni 
have been asking that question ever since. Was the College in 
such a precarious financial state? It is always easy to see what 
should have been done in the light of subsequent knowledge, 
and it is true that one age ended for Winnipeg in 1912. And itis 
also true that capital was fantastically scarce in 1931. But it is 
hard to forget how badly United College needed that building at 
the conclusion of the Second World War. 

So the year 1981 went on its way and “United Colleges” had 
now the buildings on Portage Avenue at Balmoral Street. Dr. 
MacKay died on May 16, 1938. 

The amalgamation came on June 9th. Twenty-five years after 
the first United College had been formed, the Colleges of Mani- 
toba and Wesley were now united in a final United College, by 
act of government. So after sixty-six years of existence Mani- 
toba College became part of a larger whole. It had served well 
its time, with a graduate list of 662 in Arts and 365 regular 
‘graduates in Theology. A new day dawned for higher education. 
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‘The carth-shaking discoveries of science awakened the world to 
the value of education. Truly a new horizon stretches before the 
College of today. 

‘There was one professor who had walked the academic halls 
for more than fifty years who would be permitted to enter the 
promised land and look toward its new horizon, Andrew 
Browning Baird again became Acting Principal of Theology. 

The achievements of yesterday at Red River will not be for 
gotten as the institutions of higher learning move forward in the 
New day of advanced education. Manitoba College with its dedi- 
cated teachers will always be remembered. Among them 
‘Andrew Browning Baird was outstanding. Fifty-two years of 
active devoted service he gave to the College, a longer period 
than any other, But the years were overtaking Andrew and he 
‘was listed in the College Calendar as “emeritus”. 

Stuart, his son, as a lieutenant, served two and half years on 
the Western Front during the First World War. During the whole 
period he kept in touch with the family at home. Letter after 
letter came from his pen — bright, cheerful, even humorous 
messages. He had finished his Law examinations and he often 
received legal opportunities when he was asked to take part in 
court-martial cases. He was killed in action on August 8, 1918, 
in that final advance at Amiens? Early in the morning he went 
“over the top.” So Stuart’s name appears with the other Univer 
sity of Manitoba men on the “Roll of the Fallen.” 

‘Agnes served as a nursing sister one and a half years in Sal- 
‘onika and Malta; and three years in France. She served also on 
the hospital ships travelling the Atlantic. 

(On her return, she went to China under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and joined the staff of the Peking 
Union Medical College as teaching supervisor. She was making 
progress with the language when her health deteriorated and she 
found it necessary to come back to Canada. For a number of 
years she was public health nurse with the Winnipeg School 
System, 

Marjorie also became a nurse in Winnipeg, and Helen a li 
brarian in Minneapolis. The death of Pen occurred in 1936. 

The day came to leave “247” in 1947. All the family loved 
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that home but most of all the father. Had he not planned and 
built it for Penn and the family? The Bairds did not move far. 
They took an apartment in St. Elmo, just down the street, 
Helen lived till 1962 and Agnes till 1969. 

Andrew Baird reached his eighties and still kept active. He 
preached frequently, he gave occasional lectures, he wrote let- 
ters, he welcomed guests, he cultivated his garden, he checked 
over his coins and began disposing of them. He kept abreast of 
world happenings. He certainly did not live in the past, But to 
reach an estimate of his achievements it is necessary to go back 
to that day in 1887 when he came to Winnipeg and began to 
guide the youth of that gateway to the West, 

That tragic year of 1940 was more than half gone when 
Andrew decided to make one more trip to Motherwell, accom- 
panied by Helen and Marjorie. They drove in their car this time 
and he enjoyed greatly seeing the old home and meeting old 
friends. Up and down the familiar roads they went, roads that 
he knew from a happy boyhood. Almost every landmark 
brought back a vivid memory. And most of his memories were 
Joyful ones. He loved that district as much as had his parents 
when they chose it as the location in which to begin their 
married life. It was the place he could first remember, and he 
could feel that he had never really got away from it. The main 
street of St. Marys, the Grand Trunk station, the village church 
at Motherwell, the school — each had a story or many stories 
for him, 

‘They spent most of the month of August in Ontario and then 
started on the return journey. The daughters were conscious of 
his feeling of satisfaction with the visit but they also felt that he 
regarded it as a farewell. His strength was ebbing, and the fur 
ther they travelled the more they felt that haste was necessary. 
They hurried to reach Winnipeg. And so it proved. The final 
farewell came on September 22nd in the prairie city where he 
had laboured for so many years. 
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THE MAN AND THE COLLEGE 





What were the contributions that Andrew Baird made to 
Manitoba College and, through it, to higher education in Winni 
peg and the North-West? The answer is that he gave himself, he 
have his heart, he gave his life ~ and he had a great life to give. 

He was a scholar and he helped to bring high scholarship. He 
was not the only one, for Manitoba College was blessed with 
competent scholars during its whole lifetime. But Andrew was 
not the “ivory tower” type of scholar. He saw the necessity for 
a good “public image” of the College and probably he did as 
much for the College by his outside activities as he did by his 
work within the four walls. He was a keen scholar and the 
public knew it, 

He was devoted to preaching and he believed that young 
ministers should learn to preach effectively. He stressed this 
point emphatically when addressing students who were begi 
ning their ministries, He was a downright and forthright 
preacher himself and was much in demand. 

He was a first class executive and that was a rarer quality in 
his day than it is today. As an administrator he was in a class by 
himself, He was willing to take the responsibility without giving 
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thought to the honor of position or title. He was in charge of 
the College for extended periods and made sure that it was well 
managed. 

He was a practical man and he saw to it that the College 
offered education at a remarkably low cost. In a day when 
people were running about looking for bargain real estate, Mani- 
toba offered the benefit of higher education at a bargain price. 
The fees were $36.00 a year in Arts, the same as in the other 
Colleges, and Manitoba provided room and board at $4.50 to 
$5.00 a week. A student could work on Friday and Saturday 
and earn enough to pay his week's bill. Summer work provided 
for other living expenses and for tuition. If he was still short, 
there were scholarships available. There was no charge for tui 
tion in Theology. Board bills were supposed to be paid in ad 
vance but the understanding treasurer never pressed the stu 
dents too closely. However, he saw that the bills were paid. 

He was a sympathetic and kindly man and his friends were 
legion. He took a personal interest in every student and he was 
prodigal with help and advice, He always remembered a face 
and it was a rare one to which he could not attach a name. 

He was a man of sound integrity. He believed in the Ten 
Commandments. 

He was a man who walked with God. One can be certain that 
he possessed a sublime faith, for that seems to be the only real 
explanation of his truly astonishing achievements. 

One wonders what John Mark King thought of the future of 
that young student who used to attend his church in Toronto, 
Sunday after Sunday. But his opinion was so high that years 
afterwards he invited Andrew Browning Baird to leave Edmon- 
ton and to become his trusted assistant in the flourishing Mani- 
toba College. 

The colleges continued to grow and soon something new and 
great appeared on the horizon. On July 1, 1967, United College 
College became The University of Winnipeg, “with all the rights 
and privileges thereto appertaining.” So the present age finds 
two great universities at Red River, one on the downtown site 
of the carly colleges and the other at Fort Garry. The University 
of Manitoba and The University of Winnipeg have come a long 
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way since that historic occasion in 1871 at Chalmets Church in 
Quebec City when the Presbyterian General Assembly author- 
ized the establishment of a college at “The Forks.” 

From the very beginning Andrew Baird was a firm believer in 
“the university idea” and we can well imagine what would have 
been his enthusiasm for the new developments. 








LETTERS 


‘The primary source of information for this book has been 
found in the large collection of letters and documents, includi 
photographs, which Professor Baird left. There are files on 
Manitoba College, personal affairs, Indian Missions, the Presby. 
tery of Winnipeg, church union and Augustine Church, There 
are also certain pamphlets which concern Professor Baird’s life 
and activities. Finally, there are personal journals which are as 
informative as only personal journals can be, 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A 


Extracts from the Journal of 
Andrew Baird 
at The University of Toronto 


November 20, 1875. 


At nine o’elock we had an elocution lecture. J J. Henry and I 
‘use the same book but his ill-health will not permit him to prac- 
tice, and he did not do so. Lewis practised us in the vowel sounds, 
breathing, pitch of the voice and then exercises in reading, 

Alter this was over I was presented as a recruit to Vander 
missen and duly sworn to “obey and bear allegiance to her 
majesty,” etc, Then we went out and drilled for an hour and a 
half under Captain Ellis — right about — wheel — quick march- 
etc, When we were dismissed it was just half past twelve — just 
twenty minutes from the time I had promised to be down at 
225 N St. to have lunch and be ready to accompany the 
three ladies to the opera. I hurried and was not much late, and. 
for that much Captain Ellis proved a sufficient excuse. How- 
eves, we got up to Mrs. Morrison’s on time to secure a seat i 
the dress circle. The programme was “The Serious Family,” a 
comedy by Sheridan Knowles. I liked it very well... After 
accompanying the ladies on a little shopping excursion, I left 
tem at the street cars at the foot of Spadina Avenue, after 
pledging myself to be on hand for tea to-morrow evening and to 
accompany Cousin Jessie to church. 











November 21, Sunday. 


Up at seven o’clock sharp this morning — just like any other 
morning — and had an early breakfast with Wilkie, Dobson and 
‘Angus McKay so as to be off in time for jail. Be it known that 
the General Committee of Knox College Students’ Missionary 
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‘ociety, appointed me as bishop of the jail Mission last week. 
We four then set off and after a smart walk of three quarters of 
an hour reached the jail. We went directly up to the chapel and 
after waiting a little while the prisoners were marched in, — and 
a hard looking lot they were, especially the women. My class 
consisted of three, one of whom was an idiot. The other two 
were Irishmen, one old and the other young. They could both 
read and seemed moderately intelligent. The lesson was the 
34th Psalm — “The Lord will Provide.” 


November 25, 1875. 


I went down this afternoon to see Parliament opened. When 1 
{got there, there was a considerable crowd, assembled in front of 
the Parliament Buildings, and the Horse Guard were waiting at 
the gate of the Government House to escort Lieutenant. 
-Governor McDonald to the House. . .. Soon we heard the art 
lery, stationed near the Lieutenant-Governor, and immediately 
the cavalcade left the gates, trotted down Simcoe Street and 
along Front past us, then turned in at the furthest gate and 
swept up to the door. One half were before and one half behind 
the state carriage which contained the Lieutenant-Governor and, 
Captain Grant. The Licutenant-Governor wore a dark uniform 
with heavy gold facings and Captain Grant a red-coat with white 
bars across the front. Both had on cocked hats and that was 
what made them look odd. After they had gone in, we had an 
opportunity to examine his excellency’s escort. They looked 
very well on the canter (only a trifle irregular) but they would 
not bear close inspection. and the horses were if possible a more 
motley collection than the men, Of course, they were of all 
colors and I may say of all sizes and all styles. They were of all 
degrees of training and temper; some were clipped, and some 
had long shaggy hair like a Shetland pony. And when they tried 
to stand at ease, it was the most uneasy standing at ease that I 

I took some curiosity, too, in examining the pants of the 
10th Royals. A few pairs were respectable fits, but as a rule the 
men were too small. (It cannot have been that the pants were 
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too big). Some had a roll or two at the bottom, some were 
wrinkled from the knees downward, etc., etc. In fact I don’t 
think that there could have been more varieties in the backs of 
trowser legs of the same color — and all too big. 

But before I had seen half the funny things, the Lieutenant. 
Governor came out again; the cavalry fell into order (or some. 

approaching it), the guard of honor presented arms, the 
band struck up a tune and — we all came away. 
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APPENDIX B 


A Letter to Contributors 
MANITOBA COLLEGE, 
Dear Sir,— 


‘The General Assembly has appointed Sabbath, the 20th of 
December, as the date of Manitoba College. 

In view of the near approach of this date, we venture to call 
your attention to the work and claims of the College. It con 
tinues to render to the Church in the West the services for 
which it was instituted. The appreciative and even enthusiastic 
Janguage in which the Synod of Manitoba and the North West 
Territories last month expressed its sense of the value of the 
College to the Church, and especially to its mission work, 
proves that year by year the College is obtaining a greater place 
in the esteem and confidence of the brethren in the West. In no 
previous year has so gratifying a report been submitted to the 
‘Synod. The generous contributions from the West have enabled 
the Board to endow a new professorship commemorating the 
name and services of the late Principal King. And notwith- 
standing this special effort the ordinary contributions through- 
‘out the West are the highest in the history of the College. The 
members of the Western Synods have shown for years their 
readiness to help in maintaining the College, but their recent 
efforts are such as to call for special recognition from the Board 
and from the Church, 

Still the need of contributions from the East remains un. 
altered, The fund raised by the new endowment will be required 
to defray the salary of the new professor, and the enhanced 
ordinary liberality only meets the charges for maintenance 
which in a growing institution and in a new and expanding city 
like Winnipeg are steadily increasing. So long as the endowment 
fund of the College continues small, so long must the College 
continue to appeal to the congregations of the whole Church, 
and it has never yet had to appeal in vain, Ministers and congre- 
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gations may rest assured that the faculty and the governing 
board of the College spare no effort to make the institution 
more and more worthy of that generous support which it has 
been in the habit of receiving alike from East and West. 
We are, 
Yours faithfully, 


Colin H. Campbell, Chairman, 
Wm. Patrick, Princip: 
Andrew B. Baird, Treasurer 





Winnipeg, December, 1903. 
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APPENDIX G 


Letter Regarding Work in an Indian School 
From Andrew Baird 
Dear Miss 


The Rev. hhas written to me to the effect that you wish 
to devote yourself to the work of Indian Missions by taking a 
share in some school or other institution. In answer to his re 
quest for information on your behalf I have to say that the 
capacities in which we find it possible to avail ourselves of the 
services of ladies are generally two. The first is as teachers. For 
this we require that the candidate should have a certificate of 
some grade; should if possible have a Normal School training 
and should give evidence of a liking for children and some 
adaptability for work among them, Vocal music is regarded as a 
caluable accompaniment, but we do not attempt to teach the 
children painting or instrumental music, 

The other department in which ladies are usually employed is 
in the capacity of matrons. Here we require practical know- 
edge, ability to manage children, and as before, a liking for 
them and for work among them. In this department, and indeed 
it is true of the other also, itis very desirable that the applicant 
should enjoy the blessing of good health, should be strong 
physically and of a cheerful temperament, 

T have left to the last the qualification with which we usually 
begin, namely, that we require of anyone who wishes to engage 
in this work that she be not only a decided Christian, but one 
who has been induced to offer her services from motives of a 
missionary character. 

‘The positions which we have to offer are by no means sine- 
cures. The difficulties and hard work belonging to them are 
such as to exhaust the zeal and patience of all who enter upon 
the work with any but the very highest motives. At the present 
there are no vacancies and there are several applicants for posi- 
tions on our list, but four appointments have been made within 
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the past month, and it is quite possible that there might be an 
opening such as you would like to fill before a great while. 


Yours very truly, 
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APPENDIX D. 


EXCERPT 





From Report of Home Missionary Committee 
Included in Report of Manitoba Presbytery, 1880 


TO GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





It is a matter that concerns the mind of the Presbytery and 
which it believes should be dealt with by the Assembly, how the 
spread of the Gospel is to be made commensurate with the 
settling of the great plains of the North-West. The Presbytery is 
convinced that the development of the last decade cannot be 
taken in any sense as a guide for the next. Until two years ago 
no railway communication was enjoyed by the North-West and 
accordingly the immigration was kept in check by the difficul: 
ties of ingress to the country. The country only became known, 
as a field for immigration at the beginning of the decade and 
until two or three years ago it had not been decided in the 
public mind whether Manitoba was a desirable region for a large 
population. Again, for nearly half the decade the country was 
ravaged by the locust and doubt thrown on its capabilities. 
Again it is the nature of immigration that it should increase in 
far more than a regular proportion. 

These considerations all present a serious problem for the 
church. Not only will it require an ever-increasing interest on 
the part of the church, and a consequent of liberality, to follow 
with the ordinances of religion her sons and her daughters as 
they seek new homes in the North-West but the Presbytery is of 
opinion that continuous efforts should be made by the church 
to keep the importance of our Ganadian work and the just, 
claims we have on several grounds for their assistance, before 
the eyes of the mother churches. 

When it is considered that in the Presbytery there are such 
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fields of labor as Cypress Hill, Turtle Mountain, Carrot River, 
Edmonton and Hay Lake, Fort Alexander and stations on Lake 
Winnipeg entirely unoccupied, when we see a number of fields 
as the Emerson group, Westbourne group and Rockwood group 
needing urgently to be divided; when there is heard the rum- 
bling of the ever-increasing approach of immigration; when the 
cry of earnest souls in new township after township asking for 
the Gospel is heard, can it be wondered at that most serious 
thoughts as to the possibilities and responsibilities should fill 
the minds of the members of the Presbytery? It will take more 
than every effort of the church to overtake the work. 
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APPENDIX E 
THE MANITOBA COLLEGE BUILDING 
(From The Manitoba College Journal of July, 1893) 


The College building, erected in 1881-1882, although quite 
adequate to the needs of the Institution at the time, had become 
altogether too small, both as regards the total amount of accom- 
modation and the average size of the classrooms. Assoon asit was 
determined that an additional building should be erected, the 
chairman of the College Board, the Hon. Chief Justice Taylor and 
the architect, Mr. George Browne, paid a visit to several of the 
leading colleges in the North Western States in order that the ex: 
perience of the Board and staff might be supplemented by a 
knowledge of what other colleges had been doing, and from these 
joint sources of information the plan for the present compact and. 
‘conveniently arranged establishment was evolved. 

‘The old building had been erected in boom times, when im- 
perfectly seasoned materials and hasty work were altogether too 
common, but it was found to be in much better condition than 
most of its contemporaries, although of course considerable re- 
pairs were needed and some rearrangement, especially of the 
stairways and the smaller rooms. The old building had been 
erected as part of a larger plan, and this together with the 
‘exigencies of a severe winter climate, making it advisable to 
have as few outenwalls as possible, determined the Board to join 
the new building directly to the old, and so run counter to what 
seems to be the fashion of the day in educational institutions, 
which is to have groups of not very large buildings arranged on a 
‘common campus. 

In the basement are found the dining room and kitchen, 
furnace room, lavatories and gymnasium — the latter not yet 
furnished but awaiting the generous attention of some donor 
who realizes how important physical training is to the right 
development of mind and morals. 

‘On the ground floor are six classrooms, the principal’s room, 
board room and waiting room. The large room serves for exam- 
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inations and for meetings of the College societies; it has the 
piano, and its rostrum has buoyantly sustained the youthful 
orator in many a flight of carefully premeditated eloquence. Its 
every-day use is for college prayers, which are here by no means 





the perfunctory or half attended exercise which one somet 
hears college prayers are alleged to be. 

‘A noticeable architectural feature of this floor is the spacious 
entrance hall upon which the south door opens. This might, 
without impropriety, be called a classroom too, for certainly 
what goes on in it among groups of earnest talkers typifies an 
important educational influence. Here are threshed out the 
questions of philosophy or of science which have been started 
in the classroom, 

On the first floor of the building are the convocation hall, the 
seventh classroom, the Library with its appurtenances of consul- 
ting room, reading room and vault for the preservation of 
records, the matron’s quarters and several students’ rooms. The 
second floor is given up entirely to rooms for the students. 

The convocation hall extends from front to back of the 
building and rises to a height of two stories. The feature that at 
once attracts the attention is the fine stained glass window over 
the platform in the west end. It symbolizes the connection of 
religion with education, a most appropriate subject for such a 
college, and both to the eye of a connoisseur and to that of a 
man who can simply say of a work of art that it pleases him, it 
is a thing of beauty. The window is given by the Principal of the 
College as a memorial of the late Mrs. King. 

The College residence has rooms of various sizes: some ac- 
commodate one, some two and a few, three, students each; the 
residence was filled to the limits of its capacity last winter and, 
the comfortable rooms were highly appreciated by the occu- 
pants. The expense of furnishing more than half the students? 
quarters was met by special contributions from friends of the 
College. Ladies in Winnipeg furnished nine rooms and congre- 
gations in towns outside the city provided for the furnishing of 
five. The Presbyterians among the city public school teachers 
furnished one, and the ladies belonging to the Central Congre- 
ational Church furnished one. 
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‘The building is heated by steam, lit by electricity and ventila- 
ted by a system which gives entire satisfaction. The total cost of 
the addition and improvements has been about $44,000, of 
which about $35,000 has been subscribed and $18,000 paid. An 
effort will be made to have the whole amount subscribed and as 
much as possible of it paid before the expiry of the present 


year. 








APPENDIX F 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURGH IN CANADA, 
Resolutions of the Committee on Union 


Adopted by the General Assembly, June 14, 1916 


‘That the Report of the Committee on Union be received. 


‘That in accordance with the recommendations of this 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
do now resolve to unite with the Methodist Church of 
Canada and the Congregational Churches of Canada to 
constitute “The United Church of Canada,” on the Basis 
of Union, as approved by the General Assembly of 1915 
and by the majority of the Presbyteries since consulted 
under the Barrier Act. 


That this decision be formally announced to the Methodist 
Church of Canada and the Congregational Churches of 
Canada. 


That a Committee be appointed to carry out the policy of 
the Assembly, and to act in co-operation with Committees 
of the Methodist and Congregational Churches of Canada 
in obtaining the necessary legal advice and in taking such 
steps as may be deemed proper to prepare for making 
application to the Dominion and Provincial Legislatures 
for such legislation as may be necessary to secure the con: 
veyance of property to the United Church. That this Com- 
mittee report to the first Assembly following the end of 
the first year after the close of the war, and that, with the 
consent and authority of that Assembly, application be 
made for the legislation proposed at the following session 
of the Dominion Parliament and the Provincial Legis: 
latures. 
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‘That provision be made in the legislation to conserve the 
property rights of all congregations that may determine by 
a majority vote of the communicants not to enter the 
United Church. 


‘That the union be consummated as soon after the securing 
of legislation as the regular steps can be taken, 


‘That in the meantime Presbyteries be instructed to move 
along the lines authorized by the General Assembly in 
Edmonton in 1912 either by local unions or by withdrawal 
‘of one Church or the other where serious overlapping is 
taking place to the detriment of religion. 





‘That to the better furtherance of this end in each of the 
thirty-seven Presbyteries of Western Canada including the 
four Presbyteries of New Ontario, a Committee of three 
(one of whom shall be the Superintendent of the bounds) 
be appointed to meet a like number of the Methodist 
Church of Canada and one from the Congregational 
Church of Canada, where missions of that Church are 
found, and one from the Union churches where there are 
such within the bounds, to advance local union or co 
‘operation of congregations or mission stations, such Joint 
Committee be authorized:* 


fa) To see that Union Churches are regularly visited. 
he -gularly 


(b) 





'o select from the literature of the Churches what 
may be suitable for their use and to urge its purchase. 


(c) To send delegates to promote liberality in these 
Union Churches toward missionary, charitable and 
patriotic objects. 


(d) To urge these Union Churches to take up collections 
8 
for the various schemes of the Churches, to be divided 
proportionately between the Churches represented. 
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9. 


That the General Assembly continue to any minister in 
good standing in this Church who may accept the pas 
torate of a Union or Co-operative Church the rights that he 
now enjoys in this Church, and that the Conference of the 
Methodist Church and the Congregational Union be asked 
to do the same. 








By a subsequent resolution authority was given for the 
increase of the area and the enlargement of the Committee 
named in this clause. 
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APPENDIX G 





‘Tributes Offered on the Occasion of 
‘The Fiftieth Anniversary of Andrew Baird’s Ordination 


FROM HIS ALMA MATER 


Emmanuel College 
75 Queen’s Park 
Toronto 8 


Principal’s Office September 28, 1931, 


Rey. John McKay, D.D., 
Manitoba College, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


My dear Principal McKay:— 


Ihave been greatly interested in hearing of Dr. Baird’s Jubilee 
Celebration, We, of Knox and the new Emmanuel, are proud to 
count Professor Baird one of our Alumni. A goodly number of 
the pioncer ministers and teachers in the West are graduates of 
old Knox, and our Emmanuel College students by the score still 
serve every summer in the scattered settlements of the Prairie 
Provinces. But for length and quality of service, for steadiness 
of purpose, for complete identification with all the higher in- 
terests of our great west land, for unobstrusive greatness, Dr. 
Baird has been without a peer. 

Though so fully identified with the West, he has always re- 
tained his interest in and loyalty to his Alma Mater as witnessed 





in the leadership he gave when our Winnipeg Alumni made their 
contribution toward the erection of the new buildings for Em- 
manuel College to take the place of those lost to us at the time 
of the Union, 
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Our love and reverence go out to Dr. Baird on this occasion. 
We rejoice in his continued health and strength and know that 
for him there will be light at eventide. 

Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) Alfred Gandier 


ILLUMINATED ADDRESS. 


To the Very Reverend 
ANDREW BROWNING BAIRD 
B.A. BD., DD. LLD 
Professor of Church History 


MANITOBA COLLEGE 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Reverend § 





On behalf of the United Church of Canada and a large circle 
of students and friends, we, the Senate and Board of Manitoba 
College, desire to extend 10 you our heartiest congratulations 
on the Fiftieth Anniversary of your ordination to the Ministry 
of your Master. 

To you has been granted to a unique degree the privilege, not 
only of associating with the heroic band of pioneers whose 
faith, fearlessness and devotion helped to mould aright the life 
of these Western plains but also in your various offices as Mis 
sionary, Pastor, Professor and Principal, you have made contri- 
butions of which you and your family justly may feel proud 
and which are the ground of gratitude and thanksgiving to your 
colleagues and the many friends who love and revere you, 
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We gratefully recognize as a gift from our Heavenly Father, 
the notable physical, mental and spiritual endowments, which 
during half a century have enabled you to do work of enduring 
value. Your mission in Edmonton has grown into a powerful 
Church. Augustine Church in Winnipeg rejoices that its first 
pastor is still its beloved Clerk of Session. 

In Manitoba College you are still carrying forward the work 
begun by Dr. Black, Dr. Robertson, Dr. Bryce, Dr. Hart, Princi- 
pal King and Principal Patrick, while during the dark years of 
the war you wisely guided the destinies of the College and 
assisted the University to take a significant step forward. As 
Moderator of the General Assembly, you helped the cause of 
Church Union to such a degree that the Conference of Manitoba 
honored you by appointing you as their First President. 

Especially do we rejoice, that in spite of these activities, so 
varied and so arduous, your body still abides in strength, and we 
earnestly hope and pray that for years to come you may be 
spared to your beloved family and the friends, College, Univer: 
sity and Church, enriched so unstintingly by your counsels and 
labors. 


John MacKay (signed) 
Principal of Manitoba College 


J-H.G. Russell (signed) 
Chairman of the Board of Management 
of Manitoba College 


HLH. Saunderson (signed) 
Secretary of the Board of Management 
of Manitoba College 


E,J. Thomas (signed) 
President of Alma Mater Society 
of Manitoba College 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
October 2nd, 1931. 


APPENDIX H 


FINAL TRIBUTES 


FROM HIS FELLOW MASONS, given on June 4, 1941 by the 
Grand Master, M.W., J.J. Henderson. 


‘On Sunday morning, September 22, 1940, M.W. Bro. Andrew 
Browning Baird, D.D., Grand Master of the Grand Lodge in 
1922 - 1923, was translated to the Grand Lodge Above. He 
lived within a few days of his 85th birthday. During his long 
life, he had the happiness that comes to those who serve their 
God and their fellow-man. His happy chuckle, his warm hand- 
dlasp, his wise counsel, his sweet reasonableness, his valued 
friendship, and his uplifting influence will long be remembered 
within the Craft. He will be deeply missed by all who knew him. 





FROM THE PRESBYTERY OF WINNIPEG, given on Septem- 
ber 24, 1940. 


Like Bamabas, the good man of the New Testament, Andrew 
Baird was a true son of consolation. His benign, fatherly smile 
won the confidence not only of little children but of all in 
trouble. In sorrow, men and women turned to him for comfort 
as to a beloved parent. In doubt and perplexity his triumphant 
faith and sound judgment helped men to find sure footing once 
again. In the cure of sin-sick souls, his knowledge of our 
Heavenly Father's forgiving love and regenerating power, made 
him a skilled physi 

Not only in the memories of the generations of College stu- 
dents, who passed through his classes, but in those of the mem- 
bers of this Presbytery and Church, will long abide the influence 
of this truly good man, who did justly, loved mercy, and walked 
humbly before his God. 
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FOREWORD 


It is a special privilege to have the honour of writing a “Fore: 
word” to the book, “Andrew Baird of Manitoba College”. 





M. 


my sincere appreciation for his several years of re- 


To my colleague, friend and author, the Reverend J 
Edwar 





search necessary for the writing of this book, which adds fur 





ther interest as we mark the Centennial of Manitoba College 
(1871-1971), now a part of the University of Winnipe 

Dr. Andrew Browning Baird was one of the giants of the 
Church in Western Canada from the pioneer days of 1881 until 
his death in 1940. It is a splendid thing to have this full account 
of his life, work and influence in so many of the areas of in- 





terest to which he gave his time and talents over the years. 

As a member of the last graduating class in Theology of 
Manitoba Colle; 
toba” and “Wesle: 


¢ prior to the new charter conbining “Mani- 
” Colleges officially as “The United College”, 
I will never forget the sight of Dr. Baird, presiding at our closing 








lecture in Church History, rising to his full stature with his 
somewhat flowing white beard, and saying; “Gentlemen, as I 
conclude my fiftieth year in the professorate of Manitoba Col- 
lege, I give you my Benediction”. This was an historic year for 
Dr. Baird, his students and Manitoba College. The final Theo- 
logical Convocation of Manitoba College was held April 8th, 
1937, in St. Paul’s United Church, Winnipeg. It marked the last 
public address of “Ralph Connor”, the late Rey. Dr. C.W. 
Gordon, and also sadly the last Convocation of our principal, 
the late Dr. John MacKay, both of whom died before the next 
Convocation of the Gollege under the new charter. 

This book, as a “labour of love” will refresh the memories of 






many of his former students and all who read it will be re- 
warded by having it extend their appreciation for the influence 
of Manitoba College in earlier days, through the life of this great 
and good man. 


DONALD BRUCE MACDONALD 
Knox United Church, Winnipeg 


June 10, 1971. 
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1 EARLY DAYS IN CANADA WEST 


One day in the year 1853 two sons of Andrew Baird of 
Lanark County in Ontario came to the end of a hard day of 
laying a stone fence. Charles put his last heavy stone in place 
and then told his brother it would be the last stone he would 
lay. With emphasis, he declared “I am going to look for a place 
where they don’t have stones.” True to his word, a few days 





later he asked his father for some money to enable him to visit 
some of thcir former neighbors who had located in Perth 
County, north of London. Money was scarce in those days but 
the father gave the boy ten dollars and the latter started on his 
journey to “Canada West.” 

He went south to Kingston, then by boat to Hamilton, and 
then, by means of what we would call hitch-hiking today, he 
made his way to the district around St. Marys. Some of his 
friends had settled near the village of Motherwell, just six miles 
north, Most of the ground was covered with fine hardwood 
trees, walnut, oak, butternut, hickory, maple; it certainly pre- 
sented a challenge to anyone who might be looking for a farm- 
site. The land would have to be cleared. Charles looked around 
and he was not daunted by the “bush,” In fact he saw a farm of 
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one hundred acres just covered with virgin forest and he made a 
quick decision. That farm would be his. It was owned by the 
Canada Company but was available. It was true that there were 
stones in the district but he had reached the conclusion that the 
land was fertile, So he turned homewards. He reached Kingston 
with two dollars in his pocket but an amount sufficient to buy a 
ring for a certain girl in Lanark to whom he had an important 
proposal to make. 

The district in which Charles lived had been the s 
great migration from Scotland in the years 1820 and 1821. 
Times had been very hard in the area around Glasgow in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. With determined zeal, the 
people in this area concluded that emigration was the only 
solution for their troubles. The War of 1812 had apparently 
made Upper Canada familiar to them and they decided to 
appeal to the British Government for help in leaving Scotland 
for this part of Canada. The Scottish members of Parliament 
from the constituencies gave real co-operation and brought 
effective persuasion to bear on the Government, who no doubt 
believed that colonization was the surest protection from fur- 
ther hostilities in the Canadian territory. 

In any event the help was forthcoming and the Government 
subsidized the venture generously, offering free land and cash 
sums for a start. A number of societies for emigration were 
formed around Glasgow and by the middle of June in 1820, five 
such groups were ready for sailing, with a total of two hundred 
families. Considerable public interest was aroused in Glasgow 
and we read of donations of Bibles and other books being re- 
quested for the use of the emigrants. Soon the great migration 
was under way. 

During the summer of 1820 nearly twelve hundred people 
came over to Canada under these auspices. They were met at 
Quebec by representatives of the Government and then were 
directed to a certain district south-west of Ottawa. The territory 
was given two names, Lanark and Renfrew, after the home 
counties in Scotland. The expense of travel from Quebec was 
paid and seed was provided at prime cost. The Government 
treated the people with great kindness and after their hardships 
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in Scotland, they were delighted with the prospects in the new 
land. As time went on, some of the people came to hear of the 
great productivity of the land near Lake Huron and moved into 
that district. Most of the Bairds, however, who had come over 
with the original settlers, remained in the Lanark area. 

But Charles Baird decided on Canada West, and it was to 
Motherwell that be brought his bride in 1854. It must be re- 
membered that those early settlers in Lanark did grow pros- 
perous and we can believe that bride and groom were not vie- 
tims of poverty. Their parents had doubtless given them a good 





start in their married li 
Charles Baird and his wife likewise grew prosperous. The land 
was as fertile as he had guessed. In fact, today it is still one of 





the finest farming areas in Canada. A short distance from the 
village of Motherwell stands a large farm house, substantial and 
well kept, which has an air of both age and importance. It is 
made of stone and holds well the secret of its age. In that house 
Andrew Browning Baird uttered his first cry on the sixth of 
October, 1855. He was to be the eldest of twelve and all the 
children were to be present at the Golden Wedding Anniversary 
of father and mother. 

Charles Baird was a man of little education, yet from the 
beginning he was anxious for the education of his family. He 
was also a deeply religious man and for more than forty years as 
superintendent, he led the Sunday School in the Motherwell 
Presbyterian Church. Charles’ wife was a woman well able to 
manage this household. Andrew said of her that “she was a 
mother who possessed infinite patience and wisdom in the man- 
agement of her children.” She was also a singer of old-fashioned 
ballads and a narrator of family traditions. 

Andrew first attended the little log schoolhouse near his 
home, then went to the brick building which replaced the first. 
As he long afterwards told a university graduating class, he en- 
joyed life in his boyhood. We hear nothing of “frustrations” or 
childhood worries, He took part in most that was going on and 
showed an interest in a diversity of subjects — a trait that was to 
stay with him for life. 

The town of St. Marys was the centre of much of the activity 
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of his boyhood. The railway station was a vital and interesting 
place, In the winter the farmers for miles around brought in 
cordwood for the locomotives. The Grand Trunk burned wood 
and this district produced top quality fuel. The Baird farm 
measured up with the best. 

In the summer, large amounts of potash were shipped from 
the station. Some of the winter’s wood was placed in reserve 
and then piled in great stacks and burned, Water percolating 
through the ashes produced lye which was then boiled. The lye 
was boiled in great iron pots and the operation was indeed a 
spectacular one for the escaping gases burned with many- 
colored flames, red, yellow and purple. What was left was the 
potash and this was shipped to Montreal. For a few days the 
farmers would wait expectantly to hear how their potash had 
graded and the consequent price. The sale of potash provided a 
welcome addition to many a family budget. Andrew never for- 
got those boiling pots of lye which made some of the less than 
pious spectators think of the infernal regions. 

‘Andrew also recalled the place which the Eaton store filled in 
the life of his boyhood. Timothy Eaton and his brother James 
operated a general store on the main street of St. Marys, while 
another brother had a grocery business on the other side of the 
street. Andrew’s father and Timothy Eaton were close friends 
and virtually every purchase possible was made at Eatons’ store. 
Andrew was consequently in the store frequently and was en- 
thralled as he watched the activities of the retail establishment. 

At one time Timothy Eaton became the possessor of a beau- 
tiful horse which he lent to the Bairds for a period. The horse 
was certainly not a farm horse for it stepped along like the 
thoroughbred that it was. The Baird family were enchanted by 
it for people stopped to look at it on the road. 

Andrew never forgot that early contact with the great Eaton 
organization, On one occasion when his father asked him what 
he wanted to be when he grew up he said he would like to be a 
clerk in Mr. Eaton’s store. But father Baird had other plans for 
his eldest son. 

Naturally a large part of Andrew’s early life revolved around 
the school. The carly settlers had been anxious about the school 
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facilities, for many of them had a fair education themselves and 
were desirous that their children be not neglected. In 1847 a 
structure of logs was erected. ‘This school at Fullarton served 
the community well, for besides providing the day-school it was 
a church on Sunday and supplied a centre for Wednesday prayer 
meeting and a singing school. It even saw the beginnings of a 
public library, for certain reading enthusiasts would meet there 
every two weeks to exchange books. They had to travel several 
miles in many instances and this meant journeying on foot or 
on horseback, for there were no roads fit for buggies. Before 
long, circulating libraries were established in different sections 
of the district. 

The first teacher was a Mr. James Brown who had obtained 
his own education in Scotland. By the year 1858 the Presby- 
terian church was able to erect its own building and Rev. 
Robert Hamilton began a long and distinguished pastorate in 
charge of both Motherwell and Avonbank. These two men made 
a remarkable contribution to the well-being of the people in this 














area, The church and the school worked together closely. 

The school program included not only the standard subjects 
of those days but also a daily recitation of Psalms and para- 
phrases. Later Biblical instruction was introduced, with Robert 
Hamilton being the guiding spirit. This scholar also established a 
class for the study of Latin and Greek. It must be admitted, 
however, that some of the parents were more enthusiastic about 
this latter “frill” than the pupils. But Andrew Baird joined the 
class and laid the foundation for his classic: 

Athletics and sport were not neglected in the Motherwell 
district and the pupils had good times. The school even divided 
itself into two groups, “the Mitchell Bugs” and “the River 
Bugs” and the competition was keen. The river had a good 
swimming hole which in the winter provided a smooth skating 
surface 

















career. 





Andrew Baird was laying a good foundation for his sub- 
sequent career. He was happy to come back to Motherwell from 
Winnipeg on the evening of December 29, 1916, to act as chai 
man of a large gathering which had assembled from far and near 
to celebrate the opening of a new school, He received great 
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acclaim that night as “Motherwell’s most famous son in Cana- 
dian national life.” 

It soon became apparent that Andrew was a very bright boy. 
He loved reading and even at night when the lamps were ex- 
tinguished he would lie on his stomach in front of the fire to 
read an extra chapter of one of Scott’s novels. In keeping with 
Scottish tradition, his parents decided that he was destined for 
the ministry. The Baird Family filled up more than one pew in 
the church at Motherwell and attendance at service, Sunday by 
Sunday, was regular for all, In fact it was a family joke that 
often there was a ton of Bairds at church. It was not surprising 
that the eldest Baird boy soon gained an intense interest in 
church and church concerns. And nothing was allowed to stand 
in the way of Andrew’s preparation for a church career. When 
one reads the journals and diaries that he kept at various times 
there is seen little reference to money problems. Andrew did 
not have to interrupt his course to go out and carn money. His 
course was straight — elementary school, high school, university 
arts, theology, post-graduate study in Edinburgh and Leipzig, 
without a break. The thrifty family managed their finances so 
that education was provided for when the time came. It is not 
surprising that years later the son of the Motherwell farm was 
able to “manage” his college, not only in academic matters but 
in business requirements as well. 

High school was the next step for Andrew and for this he 
went to the Collegiate Institute in St. Marys, six miles distant. It 
was the custom for the pupils to live in the town during the 
week and to walk home for the week-end. Andrew walked the 
distance without much effort but there is a story told around 
St. Marys that he counted the steps and marked one spot as the 
“Half-way” house.” The spot is still pointed out to visitors. 
Andrew learned to walk. He was later to walk a few hundred 
miles on his famous trip to Edmonton when his horse became 
recalcitrant, 

The Collegiate Institute in St. Marys of that time was an 
efficient institution, for it turned out a remarkable group of 
men, some of whom became national figures. Arthur Meighen, 
Charles W. Gordon (Ralph Connor), William Tier, Frederick W. 
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Kerr are a few of the names which come to mind. Teachers and 
administrators are conscious of these school traditions and are 
still on the lookout for exceptional talent. 











2 COLLEGE IN TORONTO AND ABROAD 


As with most Western Ontario students of those days, the 
place for higher education was Toronto. So Andrew was next 
found at Upper Canada College, the well-known boys’ school. 
Apparently he was “catching up” on a subject or two, for with- 
in a few months he was enrolled in University College at the 
University of Toronto and working hard for his Arts degree, He 
thoroughly enjoyed his college days in the Queen Gity. An ex- 
tract from his journal gives an excellent picture of the life of an 
undergraduate in Toronto in the seventies. 








ovember 10, 1875. 


1 am in my twentieth year: my 20th birthday 
was 6th of October last — an undergraduate in 
the University of Toronto of the third year ~ an 
honors man in Metaphysics and Oriental Lang- 
uages. 

I have been nearly three years in Toronto, the 
first half-year of which was spent at Upper Can- 
ada College, the remainder in University Colleg 





I board in Knox College, Residence — new build- 
ing. My room is No. 31, and my roommate is 
John McDiarmid, who was a classmate in the 
University last year but who is now in First Year 
Theology. 

My usual way of opening the day is as fol- 
lows: About seven o’clock in the morning the 
rising bell rings, but as it often fails to waken 
me, the firs 
Baird, you've no time to lose.” Then I have to 








sound I hear is Mac’s “Jump up, 





hurry up and dress and when I am just done, the 
breakfast bell rings. 

After breakfast it is time to get ready for 
We have Metaphysics with Prof. Young 
at nine o’elock and since nine o’clock with Prof. 





lecture 





Young means nine o’clock precisely, I always at 
least try to be on hand at this time. Between ten 
and eleven, I have an hour in the Library reading 
room to re-write my notes and usually have a 
few minutes to spare for the other reading room. 
‘Then comes Chemistry, and after that (on Tues- 
days and Thursdays), Hebrew; then dinner. 

After this I loaf around, chat, read the papers 
or some light literature, till the hour is up and 
then settle down to my afternoon work. This is 
usually Metaphysics or Hebrew, with pethaps a 
sprinkling of Chemistry. 

T usually take a walk during the afternoon, or 
immediately after tea, sometimes down to the 











Mechanics’ Institute reading room of which Insti- 
tute I am a member. Tea comes at six o’clock and 
some amusement fills up the time to seven, after 
which, if I am not called away to some committee 
meeting, the evening work begins and continues, 
theoretically, throughout the evening. About ten, 
Mac goes to bed and I, if I feel in good humor, 
move my lamp to the other end of the room and 
work away to about twelve. 
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This looks like a very regular life when it is 
written down, and in so doing, it misrepresents 
the facts. For there are afternoons at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, meetings of the Literary 
and Missionary Soci 





ctics, and committee mect- 
ings which break up a great part of the evenings. 
Interesting articles in the Globe, or magazines, 
or foot-ball matches are also generally account. 
able for the loss to Schwegler of afternoons 
without me, 








Andrew's Journal continues on in much the same vein, He 
makes no further reference to his life at Upper Canada College 
but he was loyal to that institution, and years later was an 
enthusiastic member of the Old Boys’ Group in Winnipeg. He 
never lost the memory of his days at “U.C.C.” 

The college years passed quickly and pleasantly and in his 
Journal are descriptions of parties held by students in the build- 
ings. One studeni celebrated the attainment of his majority, 
another of his having passed the Christmas chemistry examina. 
tion, These celebrations began at 9:30 in the evening with an 
elaborate supper. Then came the usual “feast of reason and flow 
of soul,” with each guest contributing to the entertainment. 
They separated at 2:00 am. Andrew was usually invited to 
these suppers for he was a sociable young man, 

But studies came first with Baird, and all through his Journal 
it can be seen that he was paying strict attention to the business 
of studying. He was an excellent student, and he saw to it that 
“extra-curricular” activities did not interfere with his main ob- 
ject. In fact toward the end of his Third Year in Arts, for a 
period of a month, he made no entries in his Journal as “the 
dire necessity of a first class in Metaphysics left no leisure for 
my diary.” But May 20th rolled around and all examinations 
were finished, so he hurried to get packed for leaving. This was 
to be an eventful summer for he was going on his first mission 
field. It was on Manitoulin Island at the north end of Lake 
Huron. He visited home first but he spent only three days there 
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and then was off for his first experience in the practical ministry. 
It is remarkable that forty-eight years later, when he was 
asked for information about his first mission field, he was able 





to give a most precise and detailed account. It is worth quoting 
from this letter of September 16, 1924. 


\ I reached Manitowaning on the steamer 

“Silver Spray” from Collingwood in May, 1876, 
i and preached my first sermon on the 28th of the 
| month to an audience of fifteen persons. The 
announcement of the meeting had been short 
and not very many knew about it, but our audi- 
ences in the latter part of the summer grew to be 
‘ about forty or fifty. My parish included the 
although technically, 
Manitowaning is on the north side. On one Sun 


{ south side of the Island, 





day I preached in Manitowaning and Hilly Grove 
and on the alternate Sunday at Lake Minde- 
moya, Providence Bay and Michael’s Bay, with 
occasional 





rvices at three or four other places, 
Budges, The Slash, and Lake Manitou. Nearly all 
my travelling was done on foot. I had the offer 





| of a horse, a big lumbering, rough-going draft 
horse, from Mr. Lyon, of Michael’s Bay, but 
after trying it a time or two I preferred my own 








“shank’s mare.” The occasional alternative was a 
sail-boat owned and navigated by a Scotchman, 
named Sim, of South Bay, and not a few delight- 
ful days did I spend on Lake Huron between 
Michael’s Bay and South Bay in Sim’s boat. 

T was twenty years of age then, very raw and 











immature, but the people were extraordinarily 
patient with me and far more appreciative than 1 
deserved, and so my summer on Manitoulin 
Island has always been a bright spot in my 


memory. 





In the letter Andrew then proceeds to give the names of 


efi. 








twenty-three families and individuals with whom he became 
acquainted that summer, Obviously, his first experience in the 
active work of the ministry left a strong impression on him 
when he could recall it so well. 

When Andrew entered Theology, the summer fields were a 
regular part of his program. Apparently no diary was kept of 
these later experiences, but they included Nipissing, Stouffville 
and Newmarket in Western Ontario. There is a story told of his 
period in Nipissing, in the summer of 1877. When he arrived at 
South River he found a certain man named Wright who needed 
nursing care and medical assistance. The man hailed from the 
stern United States and was waiting for his wife who was 
coming to join him. The medical help arrived and the young 
theolog supplied the nursing care. The man recovered before his 
wife arrived and Baird endeavored to get him ready for the 
meeting. The nurse supplied one of his own shirts and made the 
man Wright reasonably presentable. It was to Baird just another 
one of the experiences of the mission field and he had forgotten 
all about the incident when, forty-one years later, this man sent 
him two nei 














y shirts, one for replacement and the second for 
interest. 

Andrew continued to show his taste for scholarship when he 
began his studies in Theology at Knox College. In the first year 
he captured a scholarship of $50.00 for General Proficiency. 
The next year he received the Alexander Scholarship of $50.00 
in Exegetics. The third year brought him the Fisher Scholarship 
of $60.00 in Exegetics. In addition he received the Clark Priz 
for having taken the highest marks in New Testament Greck 
during all three years. In his upper years he was appointed tutor 
in Greek for the preparatory classes. Each student met twice a 
weck for reading and the students of all years met together on 
Monday for grammar. 

A further report stated that “the Students’ Metaphysical and 
Literary Society — of which Mr. A.B. Baird was elected presi- 
dent, — prosecuted its aim with much energy and success, 














holding, as in past sessions, weekly meetings for discussion of 
topics chiefly of a metaphysical or literary character, for prac 
tice in speaking and for reading and criticizing essays. The 


Pigs 















ciety held two public meetings in the College, and a conversa 
zione which proved highly successful.” Andrew showed he 


could organize an entertaining social evening. 





Baird continued his attendance at lectures and meetings 
which he thought might benefit him. His early connection with 
the Mechanics’ Institute also showed that he was anxious to 
These Institutes 





take advantage of additional avenues of culture. 
were formed to unfold educational horizons to those who had 


no other opportunity and they flourished in England and 





America. Andrew was probably among their more distinguished 
alumni in Ganada. 

The young man from Motherwell took the regular course of 
three years in Theology as given in Knox College, and his life in 
Toronto followed largely the same pattern which had been 
formed in his early days in Arts. He went regularly to the 
church services on Sunday and attended whatever Bible classes 
were available for him in the afternoon. He missed no opport- 
unity to hear outstanding preachers. Quite prophetically he was 
attracted to Dr. John M, King of St. James Square Church. This 
minister had a large following among university students who 
found his discourses stimulating. It can be said that King 
formed a high opinion of this eager, hard-working young stu- 
dent who had dedicated his life to the ministry, and sat in 
church Sunday after Sunday. Both men, unknowingly, were 
ing prepared for their calls to Manitoba College. 

And so Andrew completed a brilliant career at Knox College 
and the University of Toronto. He was still a wide reader who 











bi 








continued to maintain his interest in a broad variety of subjects. 
He was a scholar — but the future was to show that he was 
much more than a scholar 
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3 THE CALL TO A MISSION 


The University of Edinburgh was the next stop for this bril- 
liant young Canadian as he settled down to prepare for his 
Bachelor of Divinity degree. Fortunately, he again kept a jour- 
nal which gives a good picture of his life at the Scottish Univer- 
sity, The subjects studied included Hebrew, Apologetics, Sys 
matic Theology, Church History, Biblical Criticism and Elocu- 
tion, His professors were Doctors Flint and Charteris of the 
University, Dr. A.B. Davidson in the Free Church College and 
Dr. John Kerr in the United Presbyterian College. He had a 
heavy program but again his easy control of his studies was to 
permit him plenty of time for wide reading, 

Some of the Canadian students who went to Edinburgh with- 
out knowing anyone had a lonely time. This was not the case 
with Andrew, however, for he made friends easily. A few of his 
fellow-classmates from Knox College were also studying at 
Edinburgh and the group had an interesting time. In reading his 
diary, one can almost feel the relaxed atmosphere of the 
Victorian years. There is no reference to money matters and 
apparently his father looked after that necessity. The young 
student could concentrate on his courses, enjoy the academic 











its. 


life around him, and make full use of every cultural opport 
unity, 
sdinburgh seemed to abound in public lectures on various 
themes in those days and again Andrew attended as many as 
possible, Sunday was always a full day and he was frequently 
present at three services or lectures. He listened carefully to the 
great Edinburgh preachers and often th 
diary with a comment on the preachers. 

He also went to university lectures which were not on his 











texts went into his 





course. 
We read: 


“Went to hear Prof, G. Brown in the Chemistry 
class this morning. It was an interesting lecture 
on marsh gas, fire damp, etc. 


Went to hear Lorimer, Prof, of Public Law, in 
the afternoon. 


Attended Calderwood’s lecture on matter and 
energy. 


Heard Prof. Fairbairn’s lecture on Islamism and 
Prof, Massur on Shakespeare. 


Went without dinner to hear Dr. Sprott’s lecture 
on Marriage.” 


His diary shows that he spent part of every day studying, 
usually in the afternoon, for class lectures came in the morning. 

He made it his business also to attend meetings of missionary 
societies, prayer meetings, temperance talks and church assem- 
blies. Frequently he visited art galleries and museums. He cer- 
tainly did not waste his time and no doubt his parents were well 
content with his progress. 

In between times, Andrew entered into the social life of the 
inburgh went quickly and in the last 





city, So the months at E 


Sa 








week of March he made this entry in his diary: “A steady grind 
for the examination next Monday.” 

Examinations finished, he took a run over to Ayr and then 
on to Glasgow where he saw a football match. Three sermons 
were heard on Sunday. He then visited Stirling and Abbotsford 
and returned to Edinburgh for the great event of April 20th: 
“Capped as a B.D. of Edinburgh University. Great crowd and 
good speeches. T' 
week. Sailed at five from Leith for Hamburg.” 








b and Craigic came back after an absence of a 


With his B.D. degree from Edinburgh, Andrew was now ready 
to listen to the words of the German theologians. Leipzig was 
his destination. 

He arrived in Leipzig on April 23, 1881 and found five 
friends waiting for him, He got settled in lodgings, and the next 
day being Sunday, he attended church where he “understood 
only a few of the common words.” On Monday he got his trunk 
and settled down to “working away at the lectures and the 
grammar.” Apparently he had enough German to grasp the 
lectures for he wrote: “Lectures as usual — spent some time in 





the reading room.” The next Sunday he went to the English 
Chapel, where the prayers were read by the American Consul. 

In the Journal of May 31st, there appears a very significant 
item: “Had a letter from R.G. Sinclair about the North-West, 
with a copy of the Battleford newspaper.” Three days later 
comes another item: “Busied myself to-day finding out about 





the steamship companies from German ports to America.” It 
would appear that an important event transpired that week and 
that Andrew Baird received his call to come back to Canada for 
a mission at Fort Edmonton, He said afterwards that he had no 
idea where Fort Edmonton was located and he searched the 
book stores of Leipzig to get the information. He located a map 
in one store but the area was ma 
Andrew now had few illusions about the field in which he was 





ked “unexplored territory.” 


being called to serve, but apparently it never occurred to him to 

refuse to go. 
He hastened to get some sight-seeing done and the following 
day he sct out with two friends for Dresden. Four or five days 
ipzig. 








were spent on this excursion and then he returned to Li 
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The next days were spent in looking over Leipzig, buying books 
and getting ready to leave. The speed with which Andrew 
hastened to answer the call certainly showed that the urgency 
had been impressed upon him and doubtless James Robertson, 
convener of the Home Missionary Committee of the Manitoba 
Presbytery, was the author of the haste. Robertson was noted 
ks later, he was to be appoin- 
ons for the whole of 











for never wasting time. A few wi 
ted Superintendent of Presbyterian Mi 
Western Canada. The West was opening up at an extraordinary 
pace and the Church frantically needed men. 

So, on June 23, 1881, Andrew recorded “My last day in 
Leipzig” and on June 24th seven friends saw him off at the 
station as he took the train for Frankfort. A week later he sailed 
from Antwerp for New York on the steamer Rhynland. Thus 
ended his college days in Europe. 

The men in charge of the Home Mission Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada were wide-awake, imaginative 
and aggressive, and the mission spread rapidly. The Manitoba 
Presbytery, which included practically all the North-West in its 
jurisdiction, had a definite policy of placing a first missionary in 
‘a new field of opening settlement. Usually within a year of the 
hich showed 
promise, a missionary would be sent in to reside among the 




















appearance of the first settlers in a community w 


people. Following his appointment five or six stations or meet- 
ing places would be opened in the surrounding district within a 
radius of cight or ten miles. He could thus cover his entire 
territory in two weeks, providing three services on Sunday. This 
eminently practical plan produced remarkable results and it is 
not surprising that the Presbyterian Church became the domi- 
nant Protestant faith. 

‘The General Assembly of 1880 met in Grescent Street Church 
in Montreal and a strong plea was made for the opening of a mis- 
sion in Edmonton. There were Presbyterians there and this fact 
had become known to the members of the Manitoba Presbytery. 
They incorporated the information in their annual report: 











To one unacquainted with the vastness of the 
North-West, Prince Albert, 500 miles west of 


spe 














Winnipeg, scems remote enough, but a settle- 
ment of much importance is clamorously calling 
for a missionary of our own Church from a 
much greater distance inland. This is Edmonton, 
N.W.T., by road, 1,000 or 1,100 miles west of 
Winnipeg, and but a short distance from the 
Rocky Mountains. 





The report emphasized that Edmonton was in an agricultural 
territory of such attractiveness that settlers were already moving 
in and that many of them were Presbyterians. It was believed 
too that several outlying districts of the area were opening up 
and that “a missionary of our Church” would be welcomed. 

The report concluded with a tremendously strong plea for 
the Assembly to send workers into the field. It rejoiced that to 
some extent the cloud had lifted — presumably the financial 
one — and that the Committee had been able “to order an 
advance” into this vast missionary field of the North-West. 

The report which appeared in small print in the thick volume 
containing the Proceedings of the General Assembly for that 
year was apparently widely read and digested. By the following 
summer the man for Edmonton had been found in Leipzig and 
was on his way to the northern post when the General Assem- 
bly met at St. Andrew’s Church in Kingston. This Assembly 
received an even more fervent overture from the Manitoba Pres- 
bytery. This body asked that a Superintendent of Missions be 
appointed to supervise the missions in the North-West. Dr. 
Bryce presented the overture and Dr. John Black also spoke to 
it, It seemed evident that the Assembly was quite sympathetic 
to the request. 

“The prayer of the overture” was granted and a committee 
was immediately appointed to select a man who was “a fit and 
proper person to fill the important and responsible office.” This 
important move took place on a Friday evening and the com- 
mittee was enjoined to report back by the following Wednes- 





day, with first place on the agenda for that day being granted. 
But the committee moved quickly and on Saturday morning 
asked permission to give their report. Dr. James Robertson, 
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sminister of Knox Church, Winnipeg, w: 





named. The suggested 
salary was $2,000 per year, with travelling expenses allowed 
outside the Presbytery. Dr. Robertson was willing but suggested 
the salary be the same as that of professors in Manitoba College, 
$1,800 plus full travel allowance. The recommendation was at 
once accepted and Dr. Robertson was appointed. 

Truly this was a historic appointment. Perhaps the most re- 
markable feature of the whole event was the speed with which the 
rank and file of the Presbyterians of Canada moved to answer the 
pleas of the Manitoba Presbytery to meet the missionary needs of 
the North-West. Events now moved rapidly. 

The Missionary Report of 1882 was able to state that “Rev. 
James Robertson entered vigorously upon his duties last August.” 
He was released from his pastorate at Knox Church in July and 
lost no time in travelling over the territory. Within a year he was 
able to report the rather extraordinary fact that about half the 
new settlers were Presbyterians. “They are much attached to the 
Church and take a good deal of pride in the vigor and success of 
our missionary operations.” Five years later he was able to report 
a still more astonishing fact: “There is not a village or town of any 
importance between Lake Superior and the Rocky Mountains 
that ir not provided with a church, and many of the buildings are 
creditable structures.” With this dynamic organizer, the Presby- 
ierian cause certainly made fantastic progress in the vast area of 
Western Canada. In many villages it provided all the reli 
ordinances for the whole settlement. 

















jous 





‘Andrew Baird was now a part of this amazing Presbyterian 
“army” that was advancing on this broad front. 

Andrew landed at New York on July 14, 1881, and at once 
made for home. The next great event was to be his ordination as 
a minister. This took place in his home church at Motherwell 
and the modest note in his diary recorded the service: 





‘Tuesday, August 16th. 


My ordination took place. Mr. Gordon presided 
— Mr. Scott preached — Mr. Hamilton ordained 
Mr. Waits addressed me — and Mr. Wright, the 


people. 
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Rey. Andrew Browning Baird was now ready for his adven- 
ture to Edmonton, He set out on the Grand Trunk Railway 
from St. Marys. He determined to keep a diary covering his 
whole trip right through to Edmonton and he described the 
joumcy minutely. His record provided factual information 
about the settling of the great North-West in the eighties. He 
travelled by way of Sarnia and Detroit, and then, taking the 
Michigan Central, reached Chicago. He took advantage of short 
periods in each of the cities to do some sight-seeing, for he was 
a curious young man who absorbed knowledge wherever he 
found it. He was also a seasoned traveller and helped others 
with the intricacies of Customs and various problems on the 
way to Winnipeg. 

The Chicago and North-Western carried him to St. Paul and 
on that run he was able to enjoy the luxury of a sleeping car 
berth. West of Chicago he was struck by the amazing prairie, its 
extraordinary flatness, its paucity of trees and after St. Paul its 
lack of small streams. He reached Winnipeg about three days 
after leaving St. Marys and this proved the first climax of the 
trip. 

Andrew reached Winnipeg in the evening and went to the 
North-West Hotel. The next day he started out to look for 
James Robertson but discovered that he was not in the city. 
The young missionary found a place to stay, for although the 
city was crowded he was determined to get out of the hotel 
which “had about thirty rooms and I don’t believe a quarter of 
them had windows. They were just wretched little dark boxes 
and ‘inhabited.’ ” 

He made the acquaintance of A.M. Sutherland, a member of 
the local Legislature, who put him in touch with Prof. Hart of 
Manitoba College. The latter had come from the town of perth 
in Ontario and knew many of Baird’s relatives. For the remain- 
der of his stay he was at Prof. Hart’s house almost every day. 

The Harts took him visiting the Blacks and the Bryces, and 
arrangements were quickly made for him to preach on the fol- 
lowing Sunday in order “to give the people the sight of a man 
who is venturesome enough to go off to Edmonton,” as Prof. 
Hart put it. Andrew preached at Black’s church in Kildonan in 
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the aftemoon and at Knox Church in the evening. Of the latter, 
he commented “The church is a very fine looking one, es- 
pecially outside, and cost, if I remember rightly, $30,000. The 
organ which is a magnificent instrument cost $4,000 more.” 

‘Andrew Baird found Winnipeg a most interesting pioneer 
settlement. He commented in his diary on the mud, for he 
found the city “one of the muddiest places it has ever been my 
privilege to see!” He was favorably taken with the history of the 
locality and spent whole afternoons at the display of the 
Manitoba Historical Society. Years afterwards he became its 
president. He was astonished at the amount of realty specu- 
lation going on, for Winnipeg was in the midst of one of its 
booms of the early days. “The fortunes made at it are fabu- 
lous.” It is not surprising that Winnipeg at this time was attract- 
ing people from many parts of the world. It was another “gold 
rush.” But Andrew had weightier matters on his mind — he had 
to get to Edmonton to extend the Kingdom of God. As the 
Free Press said, “he was undaunted when told there were some 
900 railroadless miles between Winnipeg and Edmonton,” 

The very uncertainty of the venture had an appeal for Baird 
for it meant striking out on a new trail, not very sure where he 
was going. But that has been the history of North America. Men 
have been not only willing but anxious to strike out on new 
trails. Baird’s forefathers had left Scotland to blaze new trails in 
Upper Canada and the blood of the pioneer adventurer was in 
him. 
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4 THE GREAT JOURNEY 


Andrew Baird hoped to go west with a certain Matheson but 
1 had become mired coming down the Assini- 
boine. This caused a delay of another week. “This is, of course, 
very aggravating and very disappointing but there is no help for 
it. I can do nothing but submit.” Andrew determined to set out 
alone as quickly as possible. Prof. Hart and Alex McDonald, 
another new friend, helped him to get the necessary gear. A 
buckboard was purchased for sixty dollars. A horse was ob- 
tained, a tent, a few utensils and tools, and provisions for the 
joumey. After a little less than two weeks in Winnipeg he was 
ready for the trip. On Thursday, September 8, 1881, he left 
with his trusty horse and equipment, going west along the 
Portage Avenue Road, really a part of the Carlton Trail which, 
after reaching Portage la Prairie, proceeded in a north-westerly 
direction toward Edmonton. It was a little more than three 
ed his call in Leipzig and began 
checking the steamship schedules from German ports. 

It is rather difficult to picture the vast empty territory which 
lay between Winnipeg and the mountains in 1881. It was soli- 
tary and lonely. The Canadian Pacific would not be completed 


this man’s v 








months since he had re: 
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for another five years and that would include only its main line 
in the southern part of the country. The population along the 
trail was extremely sparse, and for long stretches it was virtually 
nonexistent. One cannot help being amazed at the courage and 
fortitude of Andrew Baird starting out on this nine-hundred- 
mile journey. It is probable, however, that he had read a good 
deal about the settlement of the southern half of the continent. 
There were innumerable stories told of settlers who had walked 
from Maine to Indiana, or from New York to Ohio, pushing 
their worldly goods in a wheel-barrow before them. Baird was 
closer to that period and doubtless he did not regard his journey 
as remarkable a feat as it would be considered today. Prof. Hart 
may have looked upon it as venturesome but the young minister 
merely regarded it as a necessary requirement for getting a 
mission established in Edmonton. Therefore the journey had to 
be undertaken. 

The first day Andrew got as far as Pigeon Lake, not far from 
the half-way point to Portage la Prairie. There was a kind of 
stopping house there and he met two commercial travellers. All 
stayed overnight. The next day he reached the Portage. He 
called on Rev. Hugh McKellar at High Bluff, a district somewhat 
settled, but the minister was not at home. Portage was a fair 
village and Andrew was cordially received by one Black. He 
“spent most of the day in Black’s office.” The next day was 
Sunday and Andrew preached twice, and assisted at the Sunday 
School. A certain Mr. McRae took him for a drive around the 
country. On Tuesday, with the horse well shod, the journey was 
continued. He met Rev. and Mrs. McKellar at Westbourne, had 
dinner there and then proceeded to Gladstone where he met 
Stalker, another minister. 

On September 14th it rained but the traveller got an early 
start and reached Minnedosa by nightfall. The next day he kept 
on his way, hoping to meet Superintendent Robertson and Well- 
wood. He had no success and returned to Minnedosa to wait for 
them. One can well imagine the importance of this interview, 
for Andrew doubtless received his instructions about the new 
mission he was to establish at Edmonton. Two days later he 
reached Fort Ellice on the border of what is now Saskatchewan. 
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Here he “first met the hospitality of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany under the care of Mr. and Mrs. McDonald.” He occupied 
the guest room which just previously had housed the Marquis of 
Lorne, Governor General of Canada. 

The following day being Sunday, he preached twice at Ben 
Warwicke’s boarding house. The next day he was out of the 
incorporated Province of Manitoba; so began his “first day of 
real life on the Plains.” He was out now in that vast area known 
as the North-West Territories. 

The journey from this point began auspiciously. Baird joined 
a party consisting of two mail carriers, each with a wagon and a 
spare pony, and a young store-keeper named Fish who had a 
buckboard and a “Canadian” horse. They made excellent time, 
covering forty miles the first day. There were no settlements, so 
they camped in their tents. Unfortunately, the second day 
Andrew discovered that his front axle was bent and one of the 
rear wheels damaged. He mended the damaged wheel as best he 
could with willow pieces but the mishap meant that he had to 
get to Fort Qu’Appelle for repairs. He left his baggage beside 
the trail at a place the mail men called “Scoopenchuck.” 
¢ fort was sixty-six miles away so the damage was a bad 
setback. Nevertheless, in due time he reached that settlement, 
which consisted of a Hudson’s Bay Company fort, a police 
barracks, a store and three houses. The blacksmith was sick and 
could do nothing for the wheel. The axle was straightened, 
however, but Andrew found that he would have to put up with 
the damaged wheel. He travelled back and picked up his bag- 
gage. Once again he had to visit Fort Qu’Appelle for further 
repairs. He started off with a party who had six teams of horses 
and four of oxen, He travelled all day with the men but took 
sick from drinking alkaline water. But he struggled on, though 
the way became worse day by day. The rain turned to snow, the 
road became mud, and the difficulties increased. 

To make matters worse, he ran out of oats for the faithful 
Shaganappi. He found a settlement which had a field of oats 
ready for the harvest and he was told to take what he needed, if 
he would do his own threshing. He took the horse blanket and 
pounded out enough to last for the trip. 
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In a letter which Andrew wrote to his sister Jeannie, he gave 
an account of one day’s camping: 


I usually get up about five-thirty, put on the 
few clothes that I have taken off the night be- 
fore. These frosty nights I don’t take off many. I 
rush out and feed my horse her oats, come back 
and get a cold breakfast, usually bread and 
butter with syrup or anything that is left over 
from the night before. (When I am alone I never 
light a fire in the morning.) I roll up my tent and 
bedding, pack my buckboard, harness my horse 
and start. I usually drive till about twelve, then 
take an hour and a half for dinner. If the 
weather is good, I sometimes kindle a fire — but 
not usually. My dinner will then be canned beef 
or salmon, bread and perhaps canned tomatoes 
or apples. 

In the evening my cooking talent is to be 
seen. As soon as the fire is hot I have the water 
ready and make my tea or porridge, or fry my 
bacon as the case may be. Before the cooking 
and the supper are half over — for they often go 
on at the same time — it is quite dark and by the 
fitful light of the dying embers of my fire, I 
spread my blankets and turn in. 





‘The letter certainly showed Andrew’s ability to adapt himself 
to circumstances. He needed plenty of this ability before he 
reached the end of his journey. The next problem for him was 
the horse. 

He completed the threshing of the oats and gave some to 
Shaganappi. But tragedy was the outcome. The oats were too 
green and the unfortunate horse died on the road. 

The disaster meant that Andrew had to go back to Eden and 
Stobart’s store at Duck Lake. He bought an Indian pony for 
$75.00 on credit. The credit of the Presbyterian Church was 
good. He then started back on the trail with “Beaupre.” This 
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animal was not nearly as satisfactory as his predecessor, in fact 
he had a strong aversion to going to Edmonton for any reason. 
He soon showed his disgust for the whole enterprise. But ap- 
parently he had a sense of humor for on one occasion he got 
away and led his master a merry chase for over an hour. Andrew 
travelled alone now. 

While at Duck Lake he met Lieutenant-Governor Laird of the 
Territory, who had come down on the boat, Mr. Laird was 
interested in the study of Hebrew and the young minister was 
able to do some coaching. Four days later Andrew reached 
Battleford, the capital of the Territory. Here he renewed ac- 
quaintance with the governor and was able to help him still 
further with Hebrew. 

Battleford was a town of some pretensions and even boasted 
a newspaper, The Saskatchewan Herald. It was a copy of this 
paper which Andrew had received in Leipzig. The visit to Battle- 
ford provided a pleasant interlude in the arduous journey and 
he enjoyed it to the utmost. Nevertheless, there was business to 
be attended to and once again he took to the trail. He was now 
on the home stretch for he had passed the half-way mark, but it 
was to prove the loneliest part of the whole trip. 

‘Andrew found that he had to walk beside Beaupre a good 
deal of the time and he adopted moccasins. It was now ap- 
proaching the end of October so it became quite cold at night. 
He encountered a few more difficulties, such as fording streams. 
‘At one point the Indians had built a foot-bridge and it was 
necessary for him to take his buckboard apart to get it to the 
other side, The Indian women helped him, for the men were all 
away hunting. Needless to say, Beaupre was not co-operative 
and crossed the river under protest. But once again Andrew 
overcame obstacles. 

Getting the mail through to the far West was an outstanding 
problem in the early days and during the last few days of the 
journey Baird was able to help out the mail carrier, Johnny 
Todd. Andrew was fortunate enough to shoot a couple of 
prairie chickens and as he jogged along in the buckboard he 
plucked them and prepared them for the pot. The usual way of 
cooking was to boil the chicken with a chunk of bacon. He 
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stopped and began his cooking of the fresh meat. When dinner 
was almost ready a lone traveller came driving down the trail. 
He proved to be Todd, the mail carrier, who had lost his food 
and blankets in crossing the the Vermillion River and had not 
eaten since the previous morning. It was a joyous dinner party 
for the two men and the host made sure that his guest was well 
provided with food to take him to Battleford. Baird used to tell 
of another occasion when Todd lost his horse and everything 
except the mail in fording an exceptionally treacherous stream. 
He actually shouldered over a hundred pounds of mail and 
walked forty-eight miles in twelve hours, with nothing to eat. 
Such stories did not discourage Andrew. From the time that he 
left Winnipeg he seemed to have a quiet confidence that he 
would make the trip successfully. One can be certain that he 
trusted in God to look after him — and God did look after him. 

Andrew continued his journey, knowing that he was nearing 
his objective. He met the occasional mounted policeman orGov- 
ernment surveyor, but for whole days at a time he did not meet 
a single person. Then he saw Edmonton. 

His diary entry of October 29th was typical of his calm 
acceptance of the triumphs of life: 








Got away about 6:30 and shortly after dinner 
reached the goal of my long journey — 
Edmonton. 


Very kindly received by the Camerons, Mr. 
Petrie, Mr. James McDonald, etc. 


Made my home at Camerons’ — got myself 
cleaned up and made comfortable. 


And so Andrew reached his destination. In spite of all his 
adventures, the cold, the rain, the snow, the loneliness, the 
danger from wild animals, he established the first Presbyterian 
mission in the territory. Many a man of less determination 
would have given up — but not Baird. Why was he so deter- 
mined? One thinks that he had Paul of Tarsus constantly in his 
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mind. Paul faced infinitely greater dangers and struggled on to 
spiritual triumph. Andrew Baird too heard the call of God. 
Nothing could daunt him or hold him back. 








5 EDMONTON 


Young Baird arrived in Edmonton on a Saturday and he lost 
no time in starting the work for which he had come. There was 
a certain Mr. Bourne in the village — apparently a layman — 
who had been conducting services. Baird attended the service on 
that first Sunday, read the Scripture and gave the prayer. The 
service was conducted in a small Methodist church which was 
not otherwise being used at the time. 

The next day Andrew put up notices calling a meeting for the 
following Thursday. It took place in James McDonald’s carpen- 
ter shop and the young minister made sure that the congrega- 
tion was properly organized. A slate of managers was chosen 
and a committee appointed to secure a place of worship. The 
committee soon obtained a place in the shape of a ramshackle 
building which was really a granary. Andrew Baird held his first 
service on November 6th and preached from a very appropriate 
text (Acts 10:29): “Therefore I came unto you without gain- 
saying, as soon as I was sent for; I ask therefore for what intent 
ye have sent for me?” 

Before the year ended he conducted his first communion 
service with nine charter members. Within four months of his 
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ival, four lots were donated for a church by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, through James McDougall, the company mana- 
ger. The members threw themselves into the work with a will 
and a comfortable church was erected the following summer. It 
held about two hundred people and wa 
almost a year after the minister came. 

In the meantime the new preacher called on virtually every- 
one in the community and he soon knew alll the inhabitants, He 
was fully occupied, as he entered in his Journal: “Very busy 
to-day — writing letters and preparing my sermon for to- 
morrow.” Like many young ministers just out of college, he 
tried to keep up with his studies and the first week managed to 
read a little Hebrew. 

He continued his visiting and went out into the surrounding 
country, for he realized that he was the only Presbyterian 
minister within several hundred miles. The result of this ex- 
ploring was that he established other preaching points — at the 
Belmont Schoolhouse, at Sturgeon River, at Fort Saskatchewan 
and at Clover Bar. They were all within easy reach and he made 





opened for worship 








really vital contacts. Later he was able to hold services at more 
distant points. Of his experience he was able to say many years 
afterward 





“It was work of the most inspiring character, 
there was certainly no overlapping in those days: 
the minister received the heartiest kind of wel- 
come, even from men who paid little attention 
to church matters, and he had at his back, es- 
pecially in Edmonton, and in the near-by places 
where regular services were held, a loyal band of 
workers who were always ready to deny them- 
selves in the way of Christian service.” 


The work prospered greatly and as settlers came into the 
country the Church expanded with the population. Help was 
provided by students from Eastern Canada in each of the three 
years from 1884 to 1886. 

Andrew was exactly the type of man for this western out- 
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post. He could turn his hand to almost anything. He cut down 
trees, prepared the logs for use and built himself a three-room 
cottage. Later he used to tell a story about his tree cutting, He 
went out one day with other men who were very experienced in 
this work and as he chopped away he was a little surprised that 
the others were not faster than himself. Finally, he got his first 
tree and it came down with a thud. Almost immediately he 
heard several other trees hit the ground, He realized then that 
they had given the Presbyterian minister the honor of bringing 
down the first tree. 

When the call came to Baird at Leipzig, Robertson was not 
superintendent of missions but convener of the Home Mission 
Board; and he spent an enormous amount of his time in keeping 
track of the western missions. There is no doubt that Robertson 
was responsible for the call to Leipzig. In fact it was the call 
from far-off Edmonton in 1880 which awakened the General 
Assembly to the great needs of the missionary efforts in Wes- 
tern Canada. The westem line was pushed back more than three 
hundred miles by the request from Edmonton. Andrew proved 
to be a man after Robertson’s own heart; he was typical of the 
kind the great superintendent chose. 

The young minister showed a further side of his character in 
Edmonton. He took a great interest in community affairs. He 
became a friend of Frank Oliver, who was later to be a power in 
Canadian politics. Oliver owned a small newspaper known as the 
Bulletin and Andrew wrote many a column for it. It has been 
said that his style was easily recognizable and that the Bulletin 
had a definite tone during Baird’s day: 

At the session of the North-West Council in 1883 Frank 
Oliver introduced a resolution to establish a public and separate 
school system. This was followed the next year by an act which 
laid the foundation for the present school system in Alberta. 
Various inspectors were chosen from the districts throughout 
the Territory. Many of them were clergymen, and Baird was 
appointed Inspector of Protestant Schools for the Edmonton 
district. This might be said to be his first professional con- 
nection with education, and it was to prove an introduction to a 
field with which he would be concerned for virtually the rest of 
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his life. The call from the new college in Winnipeg was soon to 
come. 

While Andrew Baird was in Edmonton, significant develop- 
ments in Higher Education were taking place at Red River. To 
understand this advance it is necessary to realize the contribu- 
tions of four outstanding men. These were John Black, George 
Bryce, James Robertson and John M. King. They were all Pres- 
byterian ministers and were intensely concerned not only with 
their ministerial duties but with the opportunities which were 
available to prepare young men for the calling. 





6 JOHN BLACK AND GEORGE BRYCE 


‘The Red River settlement was the work of Lord Selkirk, who 
conceived the idea of colonizing the district with people from the 
Highlands of Scotland. He had had considerable success with a 
similar undertaking in Prince Edward Island but he looked for- 
ward to greater success with the area that lay on the rim of the vast 
and seemingly limitless prairies of Western Canada. The result was 
that in 1811 a party of some three hundred sturdy souls began the 
long journey to Red River by way of Hudson Bay. The first party 
reached their destination the following year and other parties 
came during the next two years. 

These colonists were typical Highland people of strong charac- 
ter and courageous determination. They spoke the Gaelic tongue 
and they revered education, Above all, they were strongly reli- 
gious, and loyal members of the Presbyterian Church. They had 
insisted on a minister of their own faith accompanying them but 
through some mischance such a minister was not provided. This 
remained a sore point with them for many long years. 

They settled down, but had many hardships to endure, inclu- 
ding opposition from the North-West Company, floods, grass- 
hoppers and sickness. A few got discouraged and made their 
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way to the south, but the great majority stayed on — and 
prayed for a minister of their faith. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
brought over Anglican clergymen and these did their best to 
minister to the pastoral needs of the colonists. They even modi- 
fied their church services to appeal to the Highland settlers. But 
the Kildonan people kept up a continuous agitation for a Pres- 
byterian minister. They appealed to the Company in vain, they 
pleaded with the Presbyterians in Scotland without effect. 
Finally, the Free Church of Scotland made a move and referred 
the matter to Prof. Robert Burns of Knox College, Toronto. A 
man who could speak Gaelic was desired but Knox College had 
recently graduated a man who was Scottish and could speak 
French fluently. This was John Black and he was asked for his 
decision. With considerable misgivings and reluctance he offered 
to go — for one year. So he started off on his uncertain journey 
which had to be made most of the way by boat from Toronto 
to St. Paul. A group from Red River were to meet him at the 
latter point and pilot him to Kildonan. But when he reached St. 
Paul he found that the group had not waited for him and he was 
left to his own resources to get to his destination. 

Fortunately, the governor of Minnesota, Alexander Ramsey, 
was leaving for Pembina with an organized party, including 
troopers, and Black was invited to join them. Consequently he 
arrived at Pembina without undue difficulty and then started 
his journey down the Red River. 

Black was really well qualified for his work as he was physi- 

ally a strong, healthy man with an enthusiasm for the work of 
his Master and a determination to carry out whatever he under- 
took. He was withal a kind and patient man. It was true that he 
was a Lowlander going among Highland people but his accent 
was at least slightly Scottish and that was to prove an “open 
sesame” for him. In the minds of his new parishioners he had 
one overwhelming virtue — he was a minister of the Presby- 
terian church. 

John Black made the trip from Pembina with another white 
man and certain voyageurs who paddled the birch-bark canoe. 
Two days were required to reach the home of Alexander Ross, 
sheriff of the district and one of the leading men in the com- 
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munity. He received Black with great cordiality and the new 
minister settled back to take a look at his surroundings. There 
were about five thousand people in the total area which in- 
cluded districts along both the Red and Assiniboine Rivers. The 
colonists from the Highlands had remained at Kildonan but 
their farms all fronted on the rivers on both sides. The Com- 
pany’s Fort Garry was located at the Forks of the two rivers. 
‘The Anglican Church at this time had a fair organization, with 
three ministers, four churches, eight parish schools and St. 
John’s College. The Highlanders had a manse, a graveyard and 
property given by the Company for an eventual church; that 
was all, except a determination to get a minister of their own 
faith. 

It was not surprising that John Black received a tremendous 
welcome and was taken to the hearts of the people with open- 
handed generosity. 
knew that he intended to stay for only one year, they deter- 
mined to have him change his mind. The manse building was to 
be used for services until a new church could be erected, The 
new minister made the rounds of the settlement and soon got 
acquainted with all his parishioners. On the first Sunday more 
than three hundred people came over from the Anglican Church 
and announced their intention of becoming members. No 
minister could have started with a more enthusiastic congrega- 








‘hey were overjoyed, and although they 








tion. After all those years — their prayer was answered. So the 
Rev. John Black began a ministry which was to last for more 
than thirty years. 

John Black was to prove the first of a line of Presbyterian 
ministers in Western Ganada who would extend the boundaries 
of their church right to the Rocky Mountains. It is significant 
that all these early ministers were unusually capable men. Black 
established a pattern that was followed by others. 

He soon became one of the most influential men of the set- 
tlement for he had under his jurisdiction the entire territory 
where there were any Presbyterians, extending theoretically to 
Portage a Prairie. His own church at Kildonan prospered and he 
deferred going back east. The area adjacent to Fort Garry grew 
rapidly and he established preaching points at Little Britain and 
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at Headingly. He realized that he needed help and in 1862 Rev. 
James Nisbet arrived and threw himself into the work with his 
senior partner. 

The same year the minutes of the Kildonan Kirk Session of 
November 6th contained this entry: “It was agreed that fort- 
nightly supply should be given at Fort Garry, the particular 
time to be left to Mr. Black.” 

John Black continued to hold these services at Fort Garry 
but the move to bring the district under the new Government of 
Canada prompted some of the regular attenders to consider 
establishing a separate church congregation. Black got in touch 
with some of his.friends in Toronto and Knox Church of that 
city, under the inspiration of Rev. Robert Burns, sent four hun- 
dred dollars. Governor McTavish of the Company donated a 
piece of land at the corner of Portage Avenue and Fort Street. 
The building of a little church, 30 by 40 feet, was begun on the 
site. It was not finished but was far enough advanced to permit 
a service to be held and this was done on December 3, 1868. 
The minister named it after the benefactor-church in Toronto 
and Knox Church of Winnipeg came into being. 

‘The years 1869 and 1870 were hectic ones in the life of the 
colony, for the first Rebellion broke out and troops had to be 
despatched from the East. The outbreak was speedily put down 
and Manitoba became a province of the Canadian Confedera- 
tion, Restoration of peace accelerated the growth of the Red 
River Settlement. 

John Black was a real scholar, an excellent product of the 
Presbyterian insistence on an educated clergy. As he looked 
over the parish in 1851 he was instantly struck by the lack of 
schools for the Kildonan children, many of whom were of 
“mixed blood.” Many of the settlers were making use of the 
Anglican schools at Fort Garry but the distance presented pro- 
blems. The new minister lost no time in getting a school built, 
and true to Scottish tradition, the church, the manse and the 
school were placed together. The year after Black’s arrival, the 
new school opened for pupils and soon became known as the 
best-equipped school in the settlement, It quickly achieved fur- 
ther distinction as it became known as the best taught school. 
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‘The minister himself taught some of the older boys Classics and 
French so that eventually they might be able to go to college in 
the east. 

John Black was not satisfied with this arrangement for he had 
a dream that some day Red River would have its own college 
where young people could gain higher education without having 
to go east. He had in mind especially the training of ministers. 
Finally in 1870 he set in motion a plan to bring such a college 
into existence. A provisional board was set up, a prospectus 
issued and the sum of $1,500 raised. 

An appeal was made to the Presbyterian General Assembly at 
its meeting in Chalmers Church of Quebec City in June of 1871. 
The high court of the Church granted permission for the College 
to be organized. George Bryce, the young assistant minister at 
Chalmers, volunteered on the spot, was accepted, and at once 
left for Red River. He reached there in October. There was no 
building ready but that did not deter Bryce, He gathered seven 
students together in a room of the parish school and on Novem- 
ber 11th, Manitoba College was launched. The class soon grew 
to seventeen and was transferred to the upstairs part of Donald 
Murray’s house nearby. 

The curriculum of the new Manitoba College was ambitious, 
for an advertisement listed the following subjects: Classics, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Natural History, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy and the Modern Languages. John Black’s dream of a 
college at Red River was now realized, and he gave his services 
to the teaching of several subjects. The College was certainly 
organized with speed but both Black and Bryce had the ability 
to get things done without loss of time. 

George Bryce was born at Mount Pleasant, Ontario, and was 
twenty-seven when he landed at Red River. He had matriculated 
at the Brantford Collegiate Institute and had taken several 
prizes in English and Science at the University of Toronto. 
During his theological course at Knox College five of the six 
scholarships available had come to him. At the time of the 
Fenian Raids in 1861 he and a companion had raised an infan- 
try company at the skirmish of Limeridge. 

So George Bryce had had considerable experience when he 
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arrived at the Forks to establish the College. From then on his 
life was an extremely busy one as he piloted his College through 
its early years. He taught classes, he preached on Sunday, he 
solicited funds, he checked historical records, he wrote books. 
Truly, Manitoba College in its one professor had a man who 
covered a good deal of ground. As time went on he became one 
of the best known men in the province. He opened many 
mission stations and founded more than thirty new churches. 
He took a close interest in everything pertaining to education 
and his historical writings were amazingly numerous. Some of 
these titles are well known, including “A History of Manitoba, 
Its Resources and People,” “A Short History of the Canadian 
People,” and “John Black, the Apostle of the Red River.” He 
wrote numerous pamphlets and more than thirty were pub- 
lished by the Royal Society of Canada. 

So this extraordinary man played his part in the growth of 
Manitoba College. 

The first year at Red River was a memorable one for him. He 
began regular services twice a Sunday at Knox Church and 
worked night and day at the College. He went east in the sum- 
mer of 1872 and by a remarkable coincidence got help for his 
College. The Presbyterian Church in Scotland had several divi- 
sions at this time, but union was in the air and the Church of 
Scotland decided that missionary work should be done in Gan- 
ada. Thomas Hart was appointed to arrange the program. Bryce 
got in touch with him and speedily arranged for him to come to 
Red River to provide help for the infant College. He was an- 
other outstanding scholar and was made Professor of Classics 
and French. He continued until his retirement in 1909. 

Before the second academic year began a new building was 
ready. It is true that it was made of logs, but it provided class- 
room space and accommodation for the students till 1874. In 
the fall of that year the College moved into Winnipeg and got 
space in a house on the south-east corner of Main Street and 
Henry Avenue. The City of Winnipeg was growing much more 
rapidly than Kildonan. John Black objected strongly for he was 
afraid that his beloved College would suffer by the transfer. He 
even appealed to the General Assembly. This body appointed a 
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committee who reported in favor of the downtown site. The 
enrolment had now reached thirty-six and after one year the 
College moved to the other side of Main Street to a property 
known as “Wolseley House.” The next six sessions were held 
there, 

Another man was about to appear on the scene — a man who 
would set the heather on fire for the Presbyterian Church in 
Wester Canada, and would make his impact on Manitoba Col- 
lege. 
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7 JAMES ROBERTSON AND JOHN M. KING 


The new man was James Robertson, a dynamic, enthusiastic 
and fast-moving personality who dominated any situation in 
which he became involved. The young Knox Church needed a 
full-time minister and called William Cochrane of Brantford, 
chairman of the Home Mission Committee. He declined, but 
suggested James Robertson of the little town of Norwich, not 
far away. The latter was invited to come for six weeks — and 
accepted. Little did any at Red River realize what a momentous 
step was taken by Knox Church. 

He left Toronto on December 30, 1873, and ten days later 
reached the settlement. No railway had yet got to Winnipeg, so 
the new minister finished his journey by driving. One cold night 
in January of 1874 he slipped into Winnipeg unhearalded and 
unnoticed. In those early days one who came to this far outpost 
in January needed to have a good reason for coming, a lively 
imagination, plenty of courage and a vast amount of hope. 
Robertson possessed all of these requirements, plus a fervent 
desire to further the Kingdom of God. He registered at the 
Davis House and stepped out to look over the field, He was 
fully convinced that it was “white already to harvest.” 
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James Robertson was another Scot whose family had decided 
to try their fortune in the new country of Canada. They settled 
near the village of Woodstock and began to clear the land for a 
farm. James was sixteen years old. 

He completed his elementary schooling at Woodstock, six 
miles away, and then for a period of five and a half years he was 
a teacher. He became a loyal and enthusiastic member of 
Chalmers Church in the village and it was there that he decided 
to enter the ministry. The University of Toronto followed. Dur- 
ing his final year at the University he took part as a member of 
the Queen’s Own Rifles in the Fenian skirmish at Ridgeway. 

For his theology, young Robertson decided on Princeton, 
and after two ycars there he completed his course with one year 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York. He did missionary 
work in Manhattan and on graduation had to face the problem 
which has confronted so many Canadians before and after his 
time. There were plenty of opportunities in the United States 
but this young man decided that he had an obligation to his 
own church and to his own country, as he now regarded Can- 
ada. He received a flattering call to a church in New York City 
but he had made his decision. He came to a small church at 
Norwich, not far from his own home in Woodstock. 

It was there that Knox Church of Winnipeg found him and 
brought him west. He soon found plenty of work to do. The 
population was increasing steadily — and so was the member- 
ship of Knox. A new structure was erected which held eight 
hundred people. James Robertson proved himself another right 
man in the right place. He was intensely missionary-minded — 
much like Black — and he soon took a special interest in the 
extension of the Presbyterian Church west of Red River. 

He also concerned himself with the new Manitoba College. 
The various divisions among the Presbyterians in Canada were 
healed by a union in 1875. At the first General Assembly fol- 
lowing the union, James Robertson asked permission for 
Manitoba College to raise thirty-five hundred dollars for its 
general funds. The College was indeed fortunate for it soon 
realized that it had added another capable and enthusiastic 
scholar and organizer to the little group who had first brought 
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into being this institution of higher learning at Red River. 

In 1877 he arranged to give regular lectures at the College 
and in the same year he was appointed to the Board of Manage- 
ment. In that memorable year he also took part in organizing 
The University of Manitoba, So the Presbyterian institution was 
henceforth an affiliated college and its prestige and importance 
grew. Robertson continued his association with it for many 
yea 

Great credit must be given to these three men, John Black, 
George Bryce and James Robertson, for the imagination, fore- 
sight, enthusiasm and intelligence — to say nothing of plain hard 
work — which they brought to the task of organizing this 
College of the Plains. It was to continue as a corporate enter- 
prise for over sixty-six years and its contribution to higher 
education in general and to Christian education in particular for 
the Province of Manitoba will not soon be forgotten. 

In 1878 an event of incalculable importance for Winnipeg 
took place when the Pembina Branch of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was completed. Winnipeg was now connected by rail 
with the outside world. Settlers poured in at the rate of five 
hundred a day and Winnipeg became a city over night. It might 
almost be said that it was never a town, It is hard to visualize 
the city that quickly developed. “Those were tremendous days 
in Winnipeg such as no city in Canada or possibly in the world is 
ever likely to see again.” So said Dr. Clarence Mackinnon as he 
became minister of Westminster Church, 

The attractions of Canada and of the West in particular were 
advertised all over Britain and Europe by the steamship com- 
panies and in rushed the immigrant tide. Winnipeg was the gate- 
way, and to the gate they came running. Realty speculation 
became fantastic. The famous boom of 1881-1882, which 
Andrew had observed when he passed through Winnipeg, was 
widely publicized. It quickly became the best known Canadian 
city, the city of opportunity, the city of high adventure, the 
city of romance, with the pot of gold, not at the end, but at the 
beginning of the rainbow, the rainbow of promise which shone 
over Western Canada. Young men especially came and life was 
gay and carefree and full of promise and hope. Everyone was 
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out to make his fortune and many did. Even the city’s crest still 
contains three words which show the thinking of the time: 
Commerce, Prudence, Industry. The atmosphere was financial 
and speculative. It was the day when a prominent preacher 
could advise his hearers against accumulating too much money. 
He thought that perhaps two hundred thousand dollars was 
enough. Obviously, he knew his congregation. 

At the same time another remarkable feature of the city was 
its church atmosphere. At the turn of the century there were no 
fewer than nine churches within a short distance of each other 
in the downtown area. Each one could hold neatly a thousand 
people and Central Congregational could pack in 2,200. It was 
the city’s main auditorium, The city also had a group of out- 
standing preachers. 

Dr. Fred B. DuVal at Knox Church thundered each week at 
the evil-doers of the time. Dr. J.L. Gordon of Central filled his 
huge church morning and night on Sunday, and answered ques- 
tions on Wednesday. Every Sunday Dr. C.W. Gordon (Ralph 
Connor) of St. Stephen’s received visitors who were anxious to 
hear the man whose books reached five million copies. Dr. 
Clarence Mackinnon, a good Maritimer, drew crowds to West- 
minster, many of whom were Maritimers. Dr. John McNeill 
preached in First Baptist Church and later went to Toronto 
where he made the Walmer Road pulpit famous. 

There is no doubt that the presence of these preachers with 
their messages and their congregations had a restraining influ- 
ence on the city as it grew larger and larger. Winnipeg was never 
a tough frontier town as were so many in other parts of North 
America, Law and order prevailed reasonably well even when 
people were pouring in from all parts of the world. There were 
probably many reasons for this desirable state of affairs but the 
influence of the church could be counted among the chief. 

The College progressed and the wise men on the Board of 
Managers saw the growth of Winnipeg going on all around them. 
They purchased a new site of four and a half acres at the corner 
of Ellice Avenue and Kennedy Street. It was thought by some 
to be too far from the centre of the city but the managers went 
ahead with their plans and drew up designs for the new build- 
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ing. It was a very fine brick structure and the cornerstone was 
laid by the Marquis of Lorne in 1881. Classes were held for a 
year in the Louise School, and then the new building was 
opened, It cost, including the land, $44,705. 

The site proved to be a wise choice and the enrolment grew 
rapidly. It was made co-educational in 1886 and a number of 
women students registered. In 1888, Dr. Bryce was able to state 
in his annual report that “the admission of ladies had been 
attended with no serious consequences.” Those Presbyterians of 





Manitoba were quite willing to take chances even with the ladies 
but these new departures were undertaken with a degree of 
caution and care. 

There was included a Preparatory Department in which the 
students could prepare for matriculation and entrance into the 
Liberal Arts division. From the time of the founding of the 
University the degrees were granted by that body, which was 
the examining authority for all the colleges. The dream of John 
Black for a divinity course was not forgotten. From the very 
first, certain students were coached for the ministry but it was 
necessary for them to go to Knox College to complete their 
training. By 1883 five theological students had been thus in- 
structed, so the Presbytery and the College Board petitioned the 
General Assembly to establish a Theological Department. 

The year 1883 was an important one in the history of 
Manitoba College. Rev. John Mark King was:chosen as Modera- 
tor of the Assembly in London Ontario. The request from Red 
River was discussed and once again the Presbyterians showed a 
sympathetic attention to the appeal from the West. As the 
deliberations went on, it became evident that the Assembly had 
the right man to undertake the establishment of such a depart- 
ment. The Moderator left the chair and the discussion con- 
tinued. The petition from Winnipeg was accepted and John M. 
King was appointed Principal and Professor of Theology at 
Manitoba College. Shortly afterwards he made a trip to the 
West, looked over the College and accepted the appointment. 

Principal King ran true to form and turned out to be an 
unusually capable man. He was born in Roxburghshire, 
Scotland, in 1829. He attended the local parish high school and 
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then entered the University of Edinburgh. He received his 
Master of Arts degree and spent some time in Halle, Germany. 
In due time he enrolled in the Divinity Hall of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Edinburgh. He came to Canada on grad- 
uation in 1856. 

The measure of the man was seen in the fact that he declined 
all immediate overtures for a pastorate. He was intensely inter- 
ested in missions and he wanted to ascertain the needs of this 
pioneer country where he intended to do his life’s work. For 
more than a year he looked over the field in rural Ontario and 
then accepted a call to a charge in the Presbytery of Whitby. Six 
years he spent in this rural church which climaxed his study of 
the problems confronting the country parishes. His next call 
was to Gould Street Church in Toronto. Here he gained ex- 
perience which fitted him well for his later career in Manitoba. 
When he came, this congregation was in a precarious state with 
only a few members and a debt of ten thousand dollars. The 
membership grew rapidly under the new minister and it became 
necessary to build a new structure, when the name was changed 
to St. James Square Church. After twenty years he felt ready 
when the call came to the principalship of the youthful Mani- 
toba College. 

As an administrator this man from Toronto was to prove 
outstanding. On arrival he found the College faced with a debt 
of forty thousand dollars, which had been assumed with the 
erection of the building on Ellice Avenue. To clear this debt was 
his first duty, and with incredible speed he threw himself into 
the task of putting the institution on a firm footing. He aroused 
inspiration in the congregations and general public of Winnipeg. 
In a short time the Presbyterians had a College in which all felt 
pride. 

John M. King was a profound scholar and a bom teacher and 
though he may not have been considered a popular preacher, he 











was known in Toronto as the students’ preacher. As a pastoral 
worker, he was a man of broad sympathies and his kindness v 
known far and wide. But with all these attributes which many 
ministers possess he had an additional trait which almost placed 
him in a special class. He had a genius for finance. Colin Camp- 
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bell, the attorney general, paid him this compliment: 


We naturally ask what made him so successful? 
As a rule we do not look for skilled financiers in 
profound theologians and gifted preachers, but 
in addition to these qualities, Dr. King, to an 
eminent degree, possessed an aptitude for 
finance... Any country would have been hon- 
ored to have him as finance minister, or any 
large financial institution as manager. 














8 SETTLING IN WINNIPEG 


Dr. King firmly believed that with Manitoba College, as he said 
so often, “the key of the situation is the financial one.” So the 
Presbyterians of Red River added another to the brilliant coterie 
of leaders who seemed to be attracted to the Church of the 
district. 

Wesley Gollege was onganized by the Methodist Church in 
1877 and eleven years later erected a building on Portage 
Avenue at Balmoral Street. The two colleges were thus close to 
each other and from that time co-operated in giving senior lec- 
tures where the classes were small. That early association was 
prophetic of the future when church union would come and the 
two colleges would be made one. 

Manitoba College was truly a flourishing institution in 1887 
when Principal King realized that he needed help and sent his 
call to that young man in Edmonton who used to attend St. 
James Square Church in Toronto. He had formed a high opinion 
of that young man and judged that Andrew Baird was just the 
man he needed for Manitoba Gollege. Subsequent history 
proved the wisdom of his judgement. 

The call appealed to Andrew for he saw the opportunity to 
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devote his life to both the ministry and the cause of education. 
Above all, he felt that he would be able to direct and guide the 
training of students who were looking forward to giving leader- 
ship in the Church. So in 1887 he left Edmonton for Manitoba 
College. 

Numerous changes had taken place in Edmonton since he had 
arrived there six years before. When the Canadian Pacific 
reached Calgary in 1883, a stage coach line was established 
between that point and the northern outpost. The journey took 
five days and was quite tiresome but it was a great improvement 
over the method Andrew had used on his memorable trip. 
People could now reach Edmonton by a public carrier. The 
village had grown somewhat but was still a very small centre, 
with a population of only three or four hundred. 

‘There were the usual establishments of such an outpost, in- 
cluding six retail stores, a land office, telegraph office and a 
blacksmith’s shop. There were four hotels, a grist-mill, and a 
brickyard. Perhaps it was somewhat unique in having four 
churches and its thriving newspaper, the Bulletin. 

Even in those early days, long before oil was discovered in 
the area, it was marked as a city of destiny in the great North- 
West. Considering the large number of Scottish people among 
the new settlers, it is rather remarkable that the Presbyterian 
mission had not come sooner. Andrew was another man who 
could make up for lost time,-and his Church and those in the 
adjacent fields flourished. But the time had come for him to 
move on. 

David McQueen arrived in the summer of 1887 and the two 
men occupied Baird’s cottage. They became good friends for 
they had much in common. They were about the same age and 
had been born and brought up within a few miles of each other 
in Western Ontario. They had both been students at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and at Knox College. When Andrew left 
Edmonton in the fall of 1887 he felt that he was leaving his 
beloved Church in good hands. 

On this trip cast he was going further than the prairie city for 
he had an important appointment with Penelope Cook of Galt, 
Ontario. Marriage was next on the program. 
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Penelope Campbell Gook was born in Galt, September 4, 
1852. Galt was an industrial town and her father, who had a 
clerical position with the foundry, was killed in an accident at 
work. Penelope was then seven years old. Her mother was faced 
with the necessity of bringing up four small children, of whom 
this girl was second. Sarah, the eldest, married John Perry; the 
boy died young, and the youngest girl tried teaching and later 
trained as a nurse in Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. 

Penelope was highly intelligent, spoke well, and possessed a 
certain regal beauty. She made the most of her education and 
we find her in 1878 a governess with a family in Stouffville, 
Ontario. It was there that she met Andrew, who v 
dent mission field in the summer. Two years later she became a 
teacher in Miss Dupont’s School on John Street in Toronto. 
Later she was on the staff of the Richard Institute on Bloor 
Street. Her mother died in 1886, a year before Penelope and 
‘Andrew were married. 

‘Andrew was getting ready for his wedding when the call came 
transfer was more 
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to leave Edmonton to go to Winnipeg. His 
like a command than a call, for David McQueen was on his way 
before Andrew had intimated his willingness to go to Red River. 
But the “command” fitted in with his private plans, for already 
September 20th of this year 1887 had been chosen as the date 
of the wedding. Furthermore he realized that Winnipeg was a 
more settled district in which to begin his married life. Con- 
sequently, it was with a light heart and happy expectations that 
he boarded the train at Calgary. 

The young minister returned to Winnipeg with his bride. 
They secured a house on Carlton Street near Broadway, and this 
was to be one of the two city houses which they would occupy 
during their long and happy married life. 

Eight years after their marriage the Bairds built a substantial 
brick home on Colony Street near Colony Creek. This creek 
flowed across Broadway and into the Assiniboine River. Long 
years have passed since it was drained out and disappeared, 
though it seemed to come to life in the Great Flood of 1950 when 
water spread all over the area around the Legislative Building. 

The young lecturer — for that was now his title — proceeded 
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with his customary methodical care to build a house which 
would be a real home. He employed an architect and engaged a 
contractor in whom he had the greatest confidence. The result 
was an attractive spacious house of a dozen rooms, which stood 
until 1966. The property extended down to the creck and there 
was room for gardening activities. 

The address “247 Colony Street” became famous, for the 
hospitality of the Bairds soon was well known. Andrew received 
frequent requests to meet arrivals at the train and always the 
welcome mat was out. When church conferences were meeting 
in Winnipeg there was a crowd cach day at the Baird home to 
partake of the reception and entertainment. Andrew and Pen 
enjoyed company, and their friendships extended far and wide. 
People still talk of the gracious kindness of the host and hostess 
of “247.” 

Though Andrew Browning Baird left the parental home for 
good in 1881 when he started his memorable trip to Edmonton, 
he kept in close touch with the people of Motherwell. As eldest 
and the most outstanding of the family of twelve he assumed a 
“head of the family” responsibility. He visited Toronto fre- 
quently on matters connected with the Church, and whenever 
possible ran out to Motherwell. Several of the brothers and 
sisters went to distant places but Andrew always kept in touch 
with them, His correspondence with them was enormous. They 
all seemed to look up to him and invariably brought their pro- 
blems to him. He gave advice freely, he gave help when needed 
— financial and otherwise — he invested money for them. He 
gave them of his wisdom which was great and practical. 

‘As had been mentioned, the Baird family apparently was 
never “hard up.” The Bairds were adept at making good use of 
their resources. It would appear that Andrew inherited some of 
the financial skill and acumen of his father. 

Andrew was at once introduced to his new work. As well as 
being given the status of Lecturer he was made Assistant to the 
Principal in the Theological Department. In 1891, the three 
colleges, St. John’s, Manitoba and Wesley co-operated with the 
University by authorizing their science professors to give in- 
struction to all students. Andrew was then named Professor of 
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“Hebrew, Introduction and Church History.” In 1921 when the 
College celebrated its fiftieth anniversary the veteran professor 
gave this picture of the early days of “Toba”: 


It rather staggers me to think that this is the 
thirty-fifth session of my connection with the 
Gollege, but each has had its own peculiar inter- 
est and I would not willingly give up the mem- 
ory of one of them. Those were great days; even 
if not as strictly academic as they are now, when 
the corridors were thronged by students in the 
preparatory department, when the professors 
began at nine o’clock in the morning, and with 
the exception of an hour for luncheon, taught 
till three in the afternoon; when it was my lot to 
teach no less than six languages — Hebrew, 
Latin, Greek, English, French and German, 
although happily not all in the same session. 


Nevertheless his chief subject was Church History and the 
Calendar of 1937 — his final year of active teaching — listed him 
as Professor of “Church History, Missions and Church Polity.” 
The first Calendar of the new United College — 1938 - 1939 — 
included him as “Professor Emeritus of Church History.” Ger- 
tainly, like other members of the faculty he was able to turn his 
hand to teaching a variety of subjects. But the fields of preach- 
ing and teaching were only two of the areas in which Andrew 
showed his versatility. He moved in other fields where he re- 
garded his activities as only avocations but in which his know- 
ledge was highly respected. 














9 LIFE AT THE YOUNG COLLEGE 


Andrew Baird had no sooner reached Winnipeg than a newly 
founded church asked for his services on a “part time” basis. The 
approach was made to Principal John Mark King by the new 
Augustine Church on River Avenue, and he agreed to release the 
young lecturer to give a portion of his time to getting the church 
started on its way. Prof. George Bryce, of course, had done the 
same with Knox Church. Young Baird accepted, and realized that 
he was following in the footsteps of Bryce. 

Winnipeg was growing fast in those days and the southern 
part of the city across the Assiniboine River, known as Fort 
Rouge, was already receiving large numbers of new residents. A 
group of people living in that new district were members of 
Knox but found the distance a drawback. In fact, the Me- 
Mickens ferried themselves across the river in a rowboat on 
Sundays. Even after the Osborne Bridge was opened it was quite 
a walk to Knox, 

The prime mover of this small group was Chief Justice 
Thomas Wardlaw Taylor, who had come from Toronto to serve 
as judge in the Court of Queen’s Bench. He built himself a 
house on the bank of the river close to where Wardlaw Avenue 
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now joins Wellington Crescent. He served as an elder in Knox 
almost from the time of his arrival, for he had been an elder in 
the East for many years. His father was a minister and Judge 
Taylor took an intense interest in all matters connected with 
the Presbyterian Church. Dr. Robertson, the Superintendent of 
Missions, was anxious to organize an additional congregation 
and in 1887 talked over the matter with the Judge. The Super- 
intendent was sure he could get the sanction of the Presbytery 
and the layman promised to look after the rest. He started 
immediately and in a few days purchased a lot on River Avenue 
for eight hundred dollars. Further, he “made all arrangements 
with Mr. McKinnon for building,” and gave him “an order on 
Dick, Banning and Company for the lumber, and on Ashdown’s 
for the hardware.” When the first congregational meeting was 
called, the Judge “laid before the meeting all accounts for the 
building and furnishings, not as a present, he could not 
afford that, but fully paid, with himself as the only creditor.” 

‘The little church, holding 150 people, was soon finished and on 
August 8, 1887, was dedicated, “It was a plain but comfortable 
edifice, scated with chairs and heated by stoves. The entire cost 
was $1,062.71, but for the builder, McKinnon, it was a labor of 
love. A campaign for a building fund was started and within a year 
the Church was entirely free from debt. The young minister from 
Edmonton was inducted on the ninth of October, 1887. 

The Church had a strong group of supporters right from the 
start, With the aid of an interim session provided by the Presby- 
tery, a communion roll was drawn up. “It contained forty 
names, eighteen members coming from Knox, nine from St. 
Andrew’s, and others making a public profession of faith for the 
first time.” 

The Taylor family in particular gave such support that it was 
sometimes humorously called “the Taylor Church.” The Chief 
Justice was a member of the Session and its Clerk: he was a 
member of the Board of Management and the Treasurer, and he 
acted as usher at the Sunday services. Mrs. Taylor was leader of 
the choir and taught in the Sunday School. The Junior members 
of the family swept the floor on Saturdays and lit the fires on 
Sunday. 
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For the next few years the growth of the Church was steady, 
as Fort Rouge continued to expand. By 1891 the congregation 
required a full-time minister and Professor Baird resigned. A 
new church was erected in 1904. 

The first minister kept his contact with the congregation and 
for the remainder of his years was a loyal supporter and active 
worker. He was elected Glerk of the Session, a position he held 
to the end. Augustine was indeed fortunate in having this man 
who stood like a foundation rock for many years. It was a most 
successful Church and some of the credit must go to Andrew 
Baird and his family. 

The “pillars” of Augustine were a distinguished group and 
Rev. Dr. A.E. Kerr once said that the Board of Managers could 
have supplied a board of directors for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Dr. Kerr also paid a famous tribute to Prof. Baird: 


His presence in the congregation was a benedic- 
tion and his wisdom was so dependable that I once 
said from the pulpit that if the Roman Catholic 
Church had an infallible Pope, Augustine had his 
counterpart in Dr. Baird — for many of us who 
knew him well, there was always a strong pre- 
sumption that his considered judgement on dis- 
puted points was pretty close to the truth. 


So Andrew Baird began his career in Winnipeg by taking on 
extra tasks and that seemed to set a pattern for his subsequent 
years. 

Manitoba College flourished and prospered, the registration 
increased year by year, and the district around Ellice Avenue 
and Kennedy Street was a busy place on week-days. Students 
wore gowns, and the whole atmosphere was one of dignity and 
serious academic spirit. The faculty was not large but the mem- 
bers were good scholars and competent teachers. They laid a 
foundation of real scholarship, resulting in a reputation for the 
College which enabled its graduates to pursue advanced studies 
in the leading universities of North America and Great Britain. 

But college life at Manitoba was not staid and prosy. The 
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youthful students were like youth everywhere and sometimes 
went to extremes with initiations and college pranks. Dr. Baird 
undoubtedly helped to give a certain tone to Manitoba College, 
but he had to submit to his share of the pranks. The story of 
the alarm clocks has often been told. Some students had 
arranged for a number of alarm clocks to ring in succession 
during one of his lectures. He dismissed the girls, then inter- 
rogated the boys one by one. Nobody knew anything about the 
matter. The secret was well-kept and Prof. Baird never did get 
to the bottom of it. 

On another occasion some of the students got up on the roof 
and poured a pail of water down on those entering the front 
door. Prof. Baird lost no time in settling this matter for one of 
the heavy donors to the College might have been the victim. His 
usual form of punishment, if such it can be called, was to re- 
quired a written statement from the student that he had been 
responsible for this misconduct, that he had not acted as a 
gentleman should, that he regretted exceedingly the trouble he 
had caused and that he was resolved to avoid such actions in the 
future. Would that “go over” with the youth of to-day? One 
doubts it but it is significant that these statements of submis- 
sion carried names that were distinguished in later years. Per- 
haps Baird’s insistance on dignity and responsibility was effec- 
tive after all. 

Andrew Baird was not long at the College when he became 
Librarian, a position he was to hold until the end of his teaching 
days. The Library in 1895 contained 5,000 books, with volumes 
on theology, history, science and general literature; there was a 
good collection of classical authors, commentaries and diction- 
aries. “Additions are made to it from time to time by purchase 
and by donations from friends of the College in Canada and 
Great Britain.” A reference Library and a reading room pro- 
vided further facilities. The Library continued to grow and 
Andrew did the ordering and checking, and looked after the 
accounts. 

An extension was added to the building and the Calendar of 
1895 - 1896 contained an account of the changes. The College 
now possessed seven good-sized classrooms with chairs and 
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desks. The largest classroom had accommodation for over 140 
students, the smallest for 24 - 30. The Convocation Hall seated 
500 people “and is planned and finished with such skill and 
taste as to be probably the finest hall in Winnipeg.” 

The completion of the new extension showed how Manitoba 
College was growing. By 1898 there were 180 students regis- 
tered in Arts and 37 in Theology. Students were coming from 
all parts of the West. But the College was soon to suffer an 
unexpected blow. Principal King took ill with pneumonia in the 
carly days of 1899. He put up a valiant fight but gradually grew 
weaker, He rallied for a short time but on March 5th, Manitoba 
College lost its first principal. This was indeed a sad loss — in 
fact, his service to the institution could hardly be evaluated. 
History would give him an honored place among the great edu- 
cationalists of Canada. 

The death of Principal King meant that a new principal was 
required as soon as possible. Professor Baird seemed to be the 
logical successor. He was forty-three years old and at the height 
of his powers. In addition to the academic qualifications which 
he possessed, he was an able organizer and a man thoroughly 
acquainted with the problems and requirements of the College. 
His name was suggested in many quarters. A group of students 
went to the Board and made a direct request. But the Board 
demurred. Baird had many friends but it is not known whether 
he really wanted the position. Some years later when it was 
again open he was offered it but refused. The Board may have 
wanted someone from the Old Land rather than a Canadian. 
But this is doubtful when it is remembered that the founder of 
the College, Dr. Bryce, was Canadian born. Andrew Baird, how- 
ever, was not appointed. 

Nevertheless, Prof. Baird from this time on was very promi- 
nent in the administration and his huge correspondence showed 
how the public regarded him at Manitoba College. Inquiries 
came to him on church and educational matters. His judgment 
was respected. On one occasion he was asked his opinion of one 
of the well-known Winnipeg ministers who was being considered 
for an influential American church. We have no record of his 
reply but the minister received the appointment. And he was 
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not a Presbyterian. 

Andrew Baird had a direct and forceful way of moving and 
talking and one felt instinctively that he was a man of action. In 
his sermons he was emphatic and practical. He soon became 
known as a man of business. Principal King had held the addi- 
tional office of Treasurer but now it was necessary to make a 
new appointment. Baird was the obvious choice, so he took on 
another duty which he was to perform for many long years. 

Rey. Dr. William Patrick was chosen as the new Principal. 
Comments on the appointment showed how anxious Prof. Baird 
was to welcome him to his new position, A letter of December 
27, 1899 stated: 


You have perhaps seen from the papers that 
the position has been offered to the Rev. Dr. 
Patrick, a Free Church minister in Dundee, Scot- 
land. We have made very careful inquiries upon 
the subject and we are satisfied, both from 
correspondence and from the evidence of friends 
of the College, that Dr. Patrick, by his learning, 
by his teaching capacity, and by his personal 
character is very well fitted for the position. 


The new Principal arrived and another letter showed Prof. 
Baird’s satisfaction: 


April 20, 1900. 


Our new Principal has arrived and has made a 
very favorable impression. His qualities are of 
course very different from those of the late Prin- 
cipal King, but I shall be much surprised if he 
does not develop a peculiar strength entirely his 
own and win his way to a very secure place in 
the esteem and affection of the Church and the 
country. 


His judgment of Dr. Patrick years later did not alter his first 
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opinion, at this extract from a letter showed: 


Principal Patrick is a most straightforward and 
transparently honest leader: he is incapable of 
bearing a grudge and while like any other human 
being, he has his limitations, there is not his 
equal in the West in the matter of learning, and 
very few worthy to be compared with him for 
sound judgment and organizing ability. 








We can rely on Prof. Baird’s real opinion of this man, It 
would appear that Manitoba College got a really good leader in 
Dr. Patrick, With Andrew Baird as his right-hand man, he gave 
an excellent administration, The Presbyterians once again 
showed their almost uncanny ability in choosing men capable of 
working in the Red River district. 

‘As a memorial to Principal King, a chair in New Testament 
Exegesis was established. An endowment fund of $50,000 was 
raised and Dr. Patrick was appointed to the chair. Rev. E 
Guthrie Perry was made Professor of Old Testament Language 
and Literature in 1905 and Rev. J. Dick Fleming was appointed 
to the chair of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in 1907, 
replacing Dr. Kilpatrick who left for Toronto, Dr. Bryce and Dr. 
Hart both retired and Fred W. Clark was appointed Professor of 
Classics. 

Dr. Patrick remained Principal until his death in September, 
1911, During his regime the College continued in its tradition of 
intense, virile scholarship. That tradition was a part of the Col- 
lege right from the beginning. It could be said that Manitoba 
College passed on that tradition to the University. The Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, in spite of all its problems concerning site and 
buildings, never lost its widely known reputation for high learn- 
ing which it received from the affiliated colleges. 

Like all church schools Manitoba College had its financial 
problems. Principal King acted as Treasurer and, as has been 
said, proved to be a very competent officer, but the institution 
was constantly in need of money. The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, of course, stood behind the College, but every congre- 
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gation in the country was given the opportunity to set aside a 
donation in its annual budget. There were as many as eleven 
funds of the Presbyterian Church and each congregation was 
expected to contribute to as many as it could, if possible to all 
of them. When one remembers that there were three other col- 
leges on the list — Knox, Queens and Montreal — it is really 
quite remarkable that Manitoba College received money from as 
many churches as it did. Money came from all parts of settled 
Canada, especially from Ontario. Perhaps the very distance of 
the College in the Far West added a certain glamor to its appeal. 

For many years the College listed in its annual Calendar the 
names of early benefactors. The first name shown was that of 
John Robertson of Vankleek Hill, Ontario, who in 1891 
donated $10,000. Miss Mary Perine of Berlin, Ontario, gave 
$2,000 in 1892. James Maclean of Buckingham, Quebec, fol- 
lowed the next year with $20,000. In 1894 Robert Carswell of 
Hamilton, Ontario, provided $2,630 and in 1896 Warden King 
of Montreal donated $4,500. Two years later $6,300 came from 
Robert Anderson, These sums apparently made a good begin- 
ning for an endowment fund. Principal King was the man who 
brought in most of these donations during the early years. He 
made frequent trips to Eastern Canada to visit people who 
might be prevailed upon the help this struggling College in the 
West. Later donations included bequests from James Maclaren 
of Ottawa, $20,000, Thomas Smith of Winnipeg, $20,000 and 
Thomas Paterson of Bowmanville, Ontario, $72,000. 

When Andrew became Treasurer, these “begging” duties 
devolved upon him and he threw himself into the work with a 
will. In fact he became a “good beggar,” as he called himself, 
and the funds flowed into the College from far and near, 

A form letter was printed and sent out regularly each year to 
the people in the East. The letter of 1900 was interesting. It 
stated that “The General Assembly has appointed a collection 
to be taken for Manitoba Gollege on the third Sabbath of 
December,” Further, it stated that “The Government has as yet 
made only the slightest provision for the higher education; the 
teaching of all Arts subjects, except some in Science, falls to the 
College, hence the necessity for a larger staff with a corres- 
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ponding larger expenditure than elsewhere encumbent.” “We 
ask the East to help us doing a work which is national, not 
provincial, a work which benefits many of its own sons and 
daughters who are settling here, a work on which we are freely 
spending our own means.” 

Money came from a variety of sources. Even the Irish Church 
sent its help and a letter from the Treasurer in 1907 had these 
remarks’ “The continuing of your gift of $50.00 will not only 
be extremely welcome but is something we cannot do without 
unless we pinch severely in some essential matters.” Treasurer 
Baird was not lacking in emphasis when $50.00 was to be 
gained. 

Lists of individuals in Ontario and Quebec who responded to 
the appeals carried some very prominent names. Amounts 
ranged from very large sums down to $10.00. The new Trea- 
surer, whose name soon appeared on the form letters, left no 
stone unturned to locate dollars for his College. He soon be- 
came widely known among the people of Ontario and Quebec 
who belonged to the Presbyterian Church. The names “Baird” 
and “Manitoba College” became almost inseparable in the 
minds of many people. A typical trip: “I shall probably drop 
off at Motherwell for a night. I shall also take advantage of the 
trip to hunt up some College funds in Hamilton, Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal.” 

Once in a while a note of reluctance would creep in, as was 
the case of a Montreal man who wrote in 1901: 


I was hoping that with the flourishing condition 
of matters in the West — good crops, large pro- 
duction of minerals, etc. — you would not be 
expecting anything from your Eastern relatives 
in the work, But I beg to enclose a cheque for 
one hundred dollars, as in past years. 





Andrew Baird produced results. 

He did not forget the West itself in hunting for funds. Knox 
Church of Winnipeg regularly contributed seven or eight hun- 
dred dollars a year. In 1908 and 1906 the congregation gave a 
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total of $4,259, which included special donations to the Princi- 
pal King Memorial Fund. Individuals were canvassed and a list 
of the Winnipeg contributors reads like a “Who’s Who” of the 
city. So Manitoba flourished with Andrew Baird as Treasurer. 
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10 FAMILY AFFAIRS 


While Father Baird was engrossed in the activities of College 
and Church, life of the family at 247 Colony Street went 
merrily on its way. The neighborhood of Portage Avenue, 
Colony Street and Broadway contained the homes of many 
ministers and professors and there was quite an association 
among them. 

Four children were born to the Bairds, three girls and a boy, 
and the happiness of the family grew. Father and Mother were 
perfect partners and they shared their happiness with others. 
Andrew travelled widely but his heart was always at the centre 
of his home. At the same time he never forgot the people at 
Motherwell. He subscribed to the St. Marys weekly newspaper 
and kept himself informed of local events. Truly, Andrew could 
well be called the Patriarch of the Baird Clan. 

Andrew had his own ideas about the education of children 
and these included some travel, sojourn in another country and 
language study. Consequently in 1902 he took Pen and the 
family over to France. The children were at the impressionable 
age — from seven to fourteen. The trip was made in the fall and 
they arrived in London shortly after the excitement of King 
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Edward’s coronation, which had been postponed because of the 
King’s illness, But the Baird destination was France, so they 
moved on to Paris. 

‘Andrew followed his customary method of getting things done 
intelligently. He secured the services of a man from Cook’s Travel 
Agency who took Andrew and Pen around the country to find the 
most suitable place for the temporary home. They were advised 
against choosing Paris as too much English was spoken there. The 
three of them finally decided on St. Germain, about twelve miles 
from the metropolis. When Andrew had the family well settled, he 
returned to Canada alone and took up his residence in the College. 
In the following spring he crossed the Atlantic once again and 
spent the summer with them, After the French sojourn they 
crossed the Channel and stayed six weeks in England and Scot- 
land. Prof. Baird said later that “the children learned to speak 
French with a good deal of fluency and the undertaking as regards 
their general education was of the highest value.” 

There is no doubt that they all had an interesting year of it, 
though Pen’s vocabulary was not very good and she had to cope 
with many problems. But the people were very understanding. 
Helen, the eldest girl, took music lessons in Paris. 

When Pen and the family were in France Andrew received the 
first of those honorary awards which were to come to him 
down through the years. He was given the Degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by his Alma Mater, Knox College. He received it with 
great modesty but he would henceforth be known far and wide 
as Doctor Baird of Manitoba College. It was significant that in a 
matter of days after receiving the letter from Knox he received 
a similar one from The Presbyterian College in Halifax. But it is 
probable that Andrew was happy to be able to accept the honor 
from his own beloved Knox. 

The event of 1904 was the Golden Wedding of his father and 
mother. It was the occasion of a great reunion of the Baird Clan 
at Motherwell. Every one of the twelve sons and daughters 
made the trip, though more than half of them had to come over 
a thousand miles. Andrew, as usual, was the prime mover in the 
arrangements and attended to securing a beautiful “address” to 
commemorate the occasion. 
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Here is a description of the Golden Wedding Testimonial as 
supplied by the makers in New York: 


The cover will be of a rich red levant morocco, 
lined with cream-watered silk, with the stamping 
in gold as suggested by you. Work will be carried 
through in the illuminated styles, in red, gold 
and black, on sheepskin, and will be handsomely 
and carefully executed, 


Tt was a magnificant production, costing $50.00. Every member 
of the clan signed the memorial. Those who were too young to 
write “made their mark.” 

Andrew often admired the beauty of the Lake of the Woods 
as he rode up and down on the Canadian Pacific. He and Pen 
were both familiar with Muskoka and the other lake made a 
strong appeal. They decided to secure an island. A broker was 
consulted and an island of eleven acres, four and a half miles 
from Kenora, was purchased in the summer of 1905. The cost 
was seven hundred dollars. 

A house was needed on the island so Prof, Baird went about 
that matter in his usual manner. He gave instructions to a 
builder in Kenora with customary despatch: 








I expect to begin work on the cottage on my 
island, next Friday morning. I count on going 
down to Kenora on Thursday afternoon and I 
ask you to provide me with two carpenters and a 
handy man to begin work Friday morning. I 
shall ask you to provide transportation for 300 
pounds of nails, etc., and for six or seven men to 
leave the dock at 7:30 on Friday morning. 





Andrew was an early riser and the result of all these prepara- 
tions was a very fine cottage which served the family with com- 
fort and pleasure for many years. He gave it the rather over- 
powering name of Metweoshka, which was Cree for “place 
where water laps the shore.” So the family settled in for many 
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years of summer enjoyment. There were trees on the island, 
spruce, poplar and pine. The stumps and rocks were blasted out 
for a garden. Father soon had much of the island an area of 
beauty with flowers whose secrets of growth he knew so well. 
Small fruits were produced and the vegetable garden kept the 
kitchen well supplied. 

‘The distance from Kenora presented a problem, for at first 
there was only a row-boat available, But a sailboat and a canoe 
were soon secured and finally a launch, the Crab, extended the 
fleet. The power-boat was later succeeded by the Flicker. The 
second launch came to an untimely end one day in 1947 as it 
caught fire just outside Devil’s Gap. Helen and Marjorie were 
both in the craft but swam ashore in safety. The boat burned 
right down to the water line. The two Baird girls were treated to 
dinner at the Canadian Pacific’s Bungalow Camp. 

The pride and joy of the cottage was a magnificant fireplace. 
It was made of white quartz found on the island in nearby 
mines, The builder came from Winnipeg and he was so proud of 
his handiwork that he brought out a photographer from 
Kenora, For years afterwards the fireplace was a conversation 
piece among all the friends. 

Andrew, as one would expect, had a study at the cottage 
which he used continuously. He never played golf and playing 
cards were not seen in the Baird home. Even at the Lake, he 
swam very little. Helen once said that “the Bairds can work but 
they can’t play,” and apparently there was considerable truth in 
what she said. Early morning work in the garden was Father’s 
great recreation, 

He really loved this spot at The Lake of the Woods and he 
frequently invited guests down to enjoy it. He was particularly 
happy when he could have someone there from the Old Land. 
Sometimes the Bairds would spend the whole summer there and 
then the house on Colony Street would be rented. So the Island 
contributed to the enjoyment of the Bairds and great numbers 
of their friends. 

The year 1906 was an exciting one for Helen who went to 
Branksome Hall Ladies’ College in Toronto. Her father took her 
down to the school and saw her properly enrolled. The subjects 
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chosen, in addition to the regular course, were French, German, 
Piano and Dressmaking. This attendance at Branksome Hall 
came to be an established custom in the family. Agnes followed 
the next year, and Marjorie some time later. Each girl attended 
for one year. Subsequently Helen became a professional librar- 
ian, following a course in Brooklyn, The other two girls decided 
on nursing, as their aunt had done, and they studied at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York. The boy, Andrew Stuart, 
chose law. 

So the “growing up” years of the Baird family were happy 
and interesting even though the children often had to help their 
father with his routine College and Presbytery chores. 
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11 CLASSES FROM WINTER TO SUMMER 


Manitoba College from the outset blazed new trails in the 
field of higher education. Dr. Robertson’s amazing success in 
extending the missions of the Presbyterian Church in Western 
Canada meant that more and more men were required to man 
the churches, He secured large numbers from Scotland, and 
Manitoba College became the training ground. The Eastern col- 
leges sent their students in the summer and with those from 
Winnipeg, many fields were supplied during the summer 
months. But when winter came the enthusiastic and vigorous 
efforts were largely vitiated, for many of the fields had to close 
down when the students returned to their studies. All manner 
of experiments were tried. Elders were drafted into the work; 
some embryo ministers were sent out without any college train- 
ing at all. Graduates were required to spend one or two years on 
mission fields before being eligible for a call. Students of two- 
year standing were given ordination with the option of taking 







their final year extra-murally. And all along the line, ministers, 
elders and presbyters were implored to keep a sharp look-out 
for likely young men. 

‘The suggestion of a summer course was talked about for 
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years, for it seemed to provide at least a partial answer to the 
problem. Finally detailed plans were drawn up for such a sum- 
mer course to be given in Halifax, where it was believed that the 
ocean breezes would keep the atmosphere sufficiently cool for 
study. Nothing came of that, however, and the Home Mission 
Board and Dr. Robertson were at their wits’ end to find replace- 
ments for the winter charges. 

Dr. John Scrimger of the Montreal College kept pushing the 
idea and he believed that Manitoba was a suitable location for 
the experiment. In 1891 the plan was brought to the attention 
of the General Assembly. That high court of the Church de- 
feated it but the proponents, by a narrow margin, managed to 
get the scheme sent down to the presbyteries for discussion 
during the following year. It was at this point that Manitoba 
College showed its imagination and energy by drawing up a 
definite plan which it offered to put into effect if the Assembly 
registered approval. Gertain rules would be necessary and a 
grant of $1,500 would be required to keep the College open for 
the theological students. 

Once again the Assembly as a whole recognized the aggres- 
siveness of Manitoba and the attitude changed completely. 
Thirty-three presbyteries approved, while only three demurred. 
When the matter came before the Assembly a small minority 
still objected but they were overruled. By April of 1893 all was 
ready for the great experiment. The whole Theology course was 
shifted fromy winter to summer. The College began the course in 
mid-April and continued for almost five months. From the very 
first, it was definitely an outstanding success. 

In addition to the value for the mission fields there were 
some other attractions which showed themselves. Manitoba had 
only two regular professors of Theology and the new plan 
enabled first-class lecturers to come from other colleges. The 
result was that Manitoba secured the co-operation of some of 
the outstanding Professors of the day. The Eastern Colleges sent 
such men as Robert Falconer of Halifax, Principal George Grant 
of Queen’s, Principal D.H. MacVicar of Montreal, Principal 
William Caven of Knox College, R.Y. Thomson, William Mac- 
laren, James Ross and Daniel M. Gordon. Distinguished teachers 
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were also obtained from outside Canada, including Dr. George 
Adam Smith of Glasgow, Dr. Orr of Edinburgh, Dr. Hamill of 
Belfast and Dr. Iverach of Aberdeen. Dr. T.B. Kilpatrick of 
Scotland so enjoyed his experience that he accepted an appoint 
ment to the regular staff. Dr. John Scrimger showed his enthu- 
siasm by coming almost every year. Needless to say the students 
benefited immeasurably by being able to attend lectures given 
by such distinguished men. There was a variety and depth to 
their studies which could hardly have come from following the 
regular program. 

Ministers who could take the time were also invited to at- 
tend, and many responded. Furthermore, the city of Winnipeg 
greatly profited by the presence of these lecturers for they were 
much in demand for the summer pulpits of the leading 
churches. Some of them also gave popular lectures and these 
attracted crowds. 

Consequently the Summer Lectures, which continued from 
1893 to 1902, were a pronounced success. As Principal King 
said in his address at the opening of the first season, “The 
imagination of so great a change is abundant evidence at least if 
any were needed that Canadian Presbyterianism is not tied 
down to traditionary methods of work, that it has the courage 
to depart from time-honored and almost universal usage in 
adapting its methods and agencies to new situations.” 

The enrolment increased year by year. The average number 
attending the last five years of the old course was 19 and the 
total for the first five years of the new system was 31. In the 
final year of the new plan there was a registration of 45, the 
highest to that date. 

Prof. Baird gave a remarkable paper before the Theological 
Society of Manitoba College in August of 1895. It was sub- 
sequently printed and gives an excellent account of his own 











views on books and their importance. 


If the minister is to be what his commission calls 
upon him to be, a right divider of the Word of 
Truth, he needs to be skilful in analyzing the 
meaning and fitting to the needs of the present 
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day the application of that Word, and he needs 
to prepare himself for his work by an equipment 
additional to whatever native genius he may 
have brought into this world, and whatever lore 
of spiritual experience he may have accumu- 
lated. There are preachers who, without equip- 
ment, have become successful fishers of men; 
yet there is no room for us to doubt but that 
God’s plan for us is that we should use all the 
appliances within our reach. And since the 
burden of the minister’s message is contained in 
a book, since such part of the wisdom of the 
world as one man may capture for the service of 
another is to be found in books, since the spoils 
of such conquests as have been made in the way 
of interpreting and applying the truth, are 
recorded in books, surely the theologian must 
read books. He must possess and use a library. 


Baird then proceeds to list certain books which he believes 
are essential {n the minister’s library. His knowledge of the field 
is remarkable and, beginning with the Encyclopedia Britannica 
he lists book after book — and whole sets of them — which he 
considers necessary for the various fields of theological studies. 
He lists several books on Introduction and Exposition, required 
for a better study of the Bible and for feeding the student’s 
mind, He then discusses the place of books which are directly 
inspirational. 


There are books which inspire thought, there 
are books which elicit and strengthen the 
noblest and most vivid elements in the life of 
mén, books which not only increase the range of 
true experience, but by quickening and broad- 
ening their faculties make them altogether truer 
and’stronger men. It is the function of only the 
highest literature to do this. It stirs up what is 
most invigorating and fruitful in men and makes 
it more invigorating and more fruitful. 
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Yet Dr. Baird was not a pedant and he sounds a note of 
warning against the student’s exaggerating the value of books. 


Books will not teach the secret of life to those 
who con them most assiduously and admiringly. 
It is life that educates. It is the reader’s mem- 
ories and his cravings which fill in the outline of 
the picture and give it vitality and significance. 
Men whose souls are fed chiefly on books are 
like plants kept in the dark, which come up 
weak and colorless for want of the direct stimu- 
lus of the sun’s rays. Readiness, endurance, 
vivacity, presence of mind, are never acquired in 
that dim atmosphere ... There is still much to 
be grateful for, and our lives would be greatly 
the poorer if our library shelves were robbed of 
the tomes which have opened new worlds to us. 





‘These comments on books from Baird’s pen give us an excel- 
lent understanding of the man himself. The speech literally 
overflows with enthusiasm for books and the joys of reading. 
Yet he does not allow his enthusiasm to carry him away. He 
loves life, he loves people, he loves mixing with the throng, he 
realizes that books have their proper place and he keeps them 
there. Perhaps we can call this his philosophy of life. It may 
help to explain the many sides of his character and the many 
interests of his life. 
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12 MISSION TO THE INDIANS 


Another of the contributions which Andrew Baird made, 
concerned the Presbyterian Missions to the Indians in Western 
Canada. Soon after coming to Winnipeg he found himself 
deeply involved in that work, and for the next thirteen years 
devoted a large part of his time to its administration and wel- 
fare. There were about 46,000 Indians on the prairies of the 
West and the Presbyterian Missions made a definite inpression 
on large numbers of these original inhabitants. 

John Black first persuaded the Presbyterian Church to under- 
take missions to the Indians. His assistant Rev. James Nisbet, 
was equally enthusiastic and after considerable persuasion, the 
Church appointed him to begin the work. In fact, Nisbet had 
been intensely interested in missions in Ontario while on a 
pastorate and the Church came to recognize his special aptitude 
for the work, Furthermore, there was great support for the 
project in the Red River Settlement for the people remembered 
their own long years without a minister. 

The settlers actually raised £100 to help the cause. A great 
sendoff was given to Nisbet and his party of ten as they set out for 
the far West. As Andrew Baird said: “the settlement gathered at 
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the Kildonan Church to bid the missionary good-bye with many 
prayers for him, his companions and his work. Elaborate pre 
parations had been made and the caravan set out for the prairies 
of the Saskatchewan, prepared to build-houses, and to kill game 
for food, as well as to preach and teach.” Besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Nisbet and their child, helpers were included in the party; 
among them John MacKay who was to be the building expert of 
the party. Later, George Flett was to join the group as inter- 
preter. So on June 6, 1866, they set out with eleven carts and a 
light wagon. Thirty-nine days later they reached Carlton on the 
North Saskatchewan, five hundred miles from their starting 
point. 

The site looked attractive and it was decided to establish 
headquarters. Nisbet gave it the name of Prince Albert. His idea 
from the start was to carry the mission to the Indians by estab- 
lishing other centres throughout the whole territory. In fact, he 
had a careful plan in his mind which was to prove remarkably 
effective. In 1869 he stated: 











1 am perfectly convinced that the plan we 
have laid out for the mission is the proper one, if 
we ask for permanency to our work — educate 
the young and do what you can to induce 
families to settle. Hence it is that I am pushing 
building and farming as much as I can, satisfied 
for the present to dig away at the rough founda- 
tion work that we may all the sooner be able to 
lodge and feed a number of these little wander- 
ers and to assist families in their first efforts to 
become settlers 





‘The Indians were not enthusiastic about this incursion of the 
white missionaries with their teaching and preaching and 
showed considerable suspicion of the newcomers. At first it was 
the sick and destitute who came, but the kindness with which 
they were received gave the others confidence. A school was 
established at the headquarters which was not only advan- 
tageous to the Indians but was a boon to the officers of the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company who were anxious for the education of 
their own children. 

‘The winter of 1869-1870 was a severe one and numbers of 
the Indians made their way to the Mission in a starved con- 
dition, Ample food was provided for these people and as Baird 
said later, “It was the kitchen and not the schoolroom that 
attracted them.” But while they ate they were treated to “a 
lesson in English and a Bible exercise.” 

Further trouble overtook the Indians in the summer of 1870 
when an epidemic of small-pox swept the prairies. Nisbet 
promptly vaccinated several hudnreds near the Mission and 
Prince Albert escaped the plague. But others at a distance were 
overtaken and even whole bands were wiped out. Nevertheless, 
the work at Prince Albert went on steadily and by 1871 a 
church with accommodation for 150 people was built, Mr. and 
Mrs, Nisbet led a strenuous life and in 1874, after returning to 
Red River, both were in a state of exhaustion. They did within 
eleven days of each other. 

John MacKay of the original party did remarkable work in 
erecting buildings for the missions and further in lay preaching. 
A devout Christian, he had been educated at Kildonan and was 
proficient in the Cree language. He worked very hard for the 
Mission and was finally prevailed upon by the Presbytery to 
accept ordination in 1878. He had a tremendous influence with 
the natives. In the Rebellion of 1885 this group of Indians 
supported the Authorities even though located near Riel’s head- 
quarters. They accompanied their minister to Prince Albert and 
placed themselves at the disposal of the Government as scouts. 
Later MacKay accepted a request from Chief Mastwasis to 
become a resident missionary at a location fifty-five miles west 
of Prince Albert. He served the Indians there faithfully until his 
death in 1890. 

Another of the original group was George Flett who acted as 
interpreter. He had been born on the banks of the Saskat- 
chewan and he also had received his schooling at Red River. He 
was facile in English, French and Cree. He first joined the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and married a sister of Mrs. John Black. 
He was an exceedingly capable man and it was largely owing to 
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his good judgment that fine sites were chosen at Prince Albert, 
Okanase, the Crowstand, Round Lake and Piapot. He did excel- 
lent missionary work and was ordained in 1875. He died in 
1897 at the age of eighty-one. The report paid this tribute to 
him: “His energy, his familiarity with Indians and their ways, 
and his knowledge of Scriptural truth had made him an invalu- 
able helper to our work in its earliest days.” 

The Presbyterian missions made progress as time went on and 
as more schools were opened there was close co-operation with 
federal Government, which made certain grants to maintain the 
schools. The Church early learned of the difficulties of minister- 
ing to the Indians but they found that teaching the children was 
a good appraoach. Boarding schools were particularly effective 





and great efforts were made to prevail upon the parents to send 
their children to these institutions. 

Andrew Baird during his life at Edmonton had become quite 
interested in these missions to the Indians and soon after his 
removal to Winnipeg found himself closely involved in the ad- 
ministration, for the whole organization was directed from the 
latter city. Prof. Hart was the Convener of the Foreign Mission 
Committee (Western Division) which had oversight of the 
Indian missions, Baird became “joint convener” with Hart and 
also secretary, with the duty of handling the immense cor- 
respondence involved. In a short time Prof. Baird became the 
chief administrator for the whole mission system. He was soon 
“the guide, philosopher and friend” of all the staff, He 
answered a multitude of questions, solved problems, gave ad- 
vice, enforced discipline. He investigated, hired and dismissed 
personnel. It is no wonder that he kept a typist taking dictation 
night after night. And there were frequent trips to be made for 
inspection right on the ground. 

‘The Presbyterian Missions grew and the annual reports which 
Baird submitted to the General Assembly year by year give an 
excellent picture of the significance of the great work. In each 
mission there were two departments — the evangelistic and the 
educational. The teachers had to be qualified academically but 
they also had to be consecrated Christian workers with a zeal 
for the extension of the Gospel. This necessitated a working 
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knowledge of the Indian language. At first the leader would 
preach through an interpreter, but later by direct communication. 
‘The missionary’s work was all-embrasive. As Baird put it: 


He visits the people and talks with them in their 
homes, prescribes for their maladies the simple 
remedies with which the Government provides 
him, warms their shivering bodies with the cloth- 
ing sent out by kind-hearted ladies, feeds them 
often from his own table, and in all ways en- 
deavors to set before them the attractiveness of 
the Gospel of the Grace of God. 


“Educationally, the children are taught, besides the elements 
of Christian witness, to read and write: the girls to knit and sew 
and keep house, and the boys to care for cattle and to till the 
ground.” In some cases the boys were trained in the elements of 
a trade, 

Letters came from discouraged teachers, Controversies broke 
out between teachers in the same school. The Secretary had to 
settle all the problems. These extracts from letters give some 
idea of the matters brought to his attention. 





I thought this an opportune time to hand in 
my resignation. 


We are trying to construct a lawn in front of 
the house and will require fencing material. 


Do you think the roof of the stone building 
should be painted? 


I just thought you should not be kept in 
ignorance of the disagreeables we have to 


encounter. 


The Agent complains of the frequent change 
of teachers. 
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Can you come up on Saturday and try to 
make an amiable settlement without my official 
interference? 


The man is now doing two men’s work. 


We expect a new teacher next week. The staff 
has changed twice since I came here. The last 
farmer stayed one day? and the new cook is 
talking of leaving. 


So the joint Convener and Secretary would try to keep the 
educational wheels moving so that the youngsters would learn 
Spelling, Writing, Dictation, Arithmetic, English Conversation, 
English Study and Grammar, Geography, and Vocal Music, and 
would absorb religious instruction, 

With all the difficulties Prof. Baird found the work success- 
ful. He was able to write in a letter: 


It is the experience of nearly everyone of our 
missionaries that the Indian children, when they 
are gathered together in boarding schools, dis- 
play such attractive dispositions and are so 
willing to learn that the work among them 
cannot help but be pleasant. 


All this time, Prof. Baird was doing his regular college work, 
acting as Clerk of the Winnipeg Presbytery and preaching fre- 
quently on Sunday. Assuredly his capacity for labor was extra- 
ordinary. 

Nevertheless, by the end of 1899 the professor found that he 
could no longer look after the Indian Missions. He was asked to 
continue, but in a letter to Dr. 8, R. Mackay of Toronto, he 
declared: “My great reason for giving up this work was on ac- 
count of the pressure of other duties, and these become more 
urgent and more burdensome as time goes on, so that I am very 
anxious to be relieved of all responsibility.” As the new century 
came in, Andrew was finished with this branch of his labors. 
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And yet he was not entirely finished, for over many years he 
was continually asked for advice and suggestions regarding 
Indian Missions. 

Prof. Baird wrote a pamphlet in 1895 on the subject of 
Indian Missions and quoted in agreement Nisbet’s outline of his 
policy of 1869. Baird tried to follow this policy during the 
years of his administration. He believed that the Church was 
under an obligation to the Indians not only to preach the Gos- 
pel to them but to bring them forward so that they might take 
their place in the social and political life of Canada. He did not 
favor the reserve system of the time, for he feared “the con- 
tamination which must come from the peculiar moral and social 
ideals entertained in these communities.” He stresses the impor- 
tance of the natives learning English as soon as possible. 

The professor found that “there was in the Indian’s serious 
and, in a measure, refined nature, a soil to work in as docs not 
lie ready to the hand of every worker in the Master’s vineyard.” 

There is no doubt that Prof. Baird became an expert in deal- 
ing with the Indians. He found that they were naturally a rel- 
igious people and though they were influenced by their * 
cine men” in superstitious customs, they responded well to the 
missionaries’ teaching and preaching. The example set by the 
white workers in creating a cheerful outlook on life and calm 
confidence with respect to the future produced results that 
were gratifying. These devoted leaders were willing to brave 
loneliness, isolation and varied difficulties to bring the Gospel 
of Christ to the natives. Many of them were young, some grew 
grey in the service, but all lived dedicated and consecrated lives. 
By and large the Presbyterian Church could feel that its work 
among the Indians justified all the efforts, expenditures and 
sacrifices that were made. John Black certainly had a vision 
when he implored the Church to establish the Missions. And 
tremendous credit is due to Andrew Baird for his part in this 
great enterprise. His skilful administration, his tact, his enthu- 
siasm, his tireless efforts and his sound common sense all contri- 
buted to the success that was achieved. 

















13 THE PROFESSOR AND THE COMMUNITY 


Prof, Baird’s activities were so numerous that he became ac- 
quainted with vast numbers of people. His constant travelling 
between Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal, his regular visits to 
the head office of the Church, his frequent Sunday preaching, 
and his appearance at so many local functions all helped to 
make him well known. His beard, worn in an era when most 
men were clean-shaven, gave him an individual look which was 
remembered. His interest in people constantly widened the cir- 
cle of his friendships. His wish to do things for people, to go to 
untold trouble to help someone to secure work or to get settled 
in a new environment, his willingness to write letters and to 
make calls to gain a point for a person he did not know, all 
helped to build a mountain of good-will. As far as the Church 
and the College were concerned, of course, his exertions knew 
no limits, He constantly received applications from ministers 
who wanted a change of pulpits or a chance to try out the West. 
A typical reply to a minister might be this of May 9, 1906: 


We have at the present time several other vacan- 
cies in any one of which you can get a hearing 
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by applying to the Rev. 
I think it altogether likely that by spending a 
few weeks in the neighborhood you can find a 
satisfactory opening for yourself. 





The usual way is to employ an architect, who 
after consultation with the managers, prepares 
plans and then modifies and improves them until 
they are found satisfactory, advertises for ten- 
ders, draws up the contract and oversees the 
work of building in such a way as to make sure 
that both in materials and workmanship the con- 
gregation is getting what it bargained for. For 
these services he is paid five per cent of the cost 
of the building. 





Miscellaneous questions were often addressed to him, in- 
cluding this one about building a new church: 


Another church wrote him about the method of securing new 
pews. He made various suggestions and gave the name and ad- 
dress of a manufacturer. He also wrote to the company and 


several letters dealing with the project passed over his desk. 





He sometimes helped 
shows: 


I have been thinking for some time of expressing 
my good-will for your Home Mission work in 
some way or other. I happen just now to be hard 
up, but I ask you to accept the enclosed cheque 
for $10.00, to be expended by you in a quiet 
way on any department of Home Missions which 





you think needs it most. 


h money, as the following extract 


Nothing showed Andrew Baird’s wide interests as did the 


number of organizations to which he belonged. In some 





ses he 


might have been desirous chiefly of securing their annual re- 


ports. This is a list of most of them: 
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Winnipeg Board of Trade 

The Assiniboine Club of Winnipeg 

The Canadian Club of Winnipeg 

The St. Andrew’s Society of Winnipeg (Chaplain) 
Winnipeg Horticultural Society (Patron) 

Manitoba Horicultural and Forestry Association (Presi- 
dent 1898-1904) 

Canadian Forestry Association 

The Alpine Club of Canada (Subscribing Member) 

The National Geographic Society (Washington, D.C.) 
The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba (Presi- 
dent 1892-1895) 

American Society of Church History (New York) 
American Historical Association (Washington, D.C.) 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association (Lincoln, Neb.) 
The Royal Numismatic Society (Fellow) 

American Numismatic Association 

‘The American Numismatic and Archaeological Society 
The Archaeological Institute of America (Winnipeg So- 
ciety) 

Upper Canada Old Boys’ Association (Winnipeg Branch) 
University of Toronto Alumni Association (Vice-Pres- 
ident 1912-1913) 

University College Alumni Association (Toronto) 
Chicago Numismatic Society 





Andrew Baird became a Mason in 1898 and this act further 
extended his friendships. He quickly became an outstanding 
member. Within two years of having been received into Prince 
Rupert’s Lodge, he was appointed Grand Chaplain of the Grand 
Lodge of Manitoba (1900), in which office he served for two 
years. Following this, his “Mother Lodge” elected him to the 
high office of Worshipful Master in 1902. Ordinarily this ad- 
vancement takes at least seven years, but he reached it in four. 
He became Grand Master in 1922. 

One of the letters he received of which he was particularly 
proud was from Sir Hugh John Macdonald, congratulating him 
on his elevation to the office of Grand Master. It read in part: 
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The honor is a great one and one of which any 
man might be proud. Indeed, I am told by those 
who knew His Majesty, the late Edward VII, 
that he valued the Grand Mastership of the 
Grand Lodge of England more than any of the 
honors that fell to his lot. 


Baird’s annual report which he gave in 1923, as he accounted 
for his term of office, showed how seriously he had taken his 
duties. He had thrown himself into this work with the same 
energy and enthusiasm which he regularly brought to bear on all 
the tasks with which he was concerned. He said: 


Altogether, I have made more than fifty official 
visits during my year of office, ten to District 
meetings, twenty to city Lodges and ten 
Masonic parades to attend divine service, besides 
several to Lodges outside the city, the furthest 
away being The Pas. 


‘The meeting of the Second Masonic District in 
Austin will always have a pleasant place in my 
memory. It happened on my birthday and the 
brethren commemorated the occasion by an 
address of congratulation and the gift of a gold 
watch, beautiful and reliable, my constant com- 
panion ever since. 





The Committee which reported on his address stated that: 


It is a delight to find the address expressive of a 
lofty conception of life and duty, a most bro- 
therly spirit of trust and good-will, intimate 
knowledge of the Craft, faith in the future pro- 
gress of the work and wholesome suggestion 
relating thereto. 


Prof. Baird concerned himself with the Benevolent Fund of 
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the Lodge. During his term of office more than $10,000 was 
expended, which was $1,600 in excess of the income of that 
year. The extra amount was paid out of surplus. The Grand 
Master suggested that the fund be increased as a celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary (1875-1925). His suggestion was after- 
wards followed and the Golden Jubilee Fund was started in 
1925-1926. 

So Andrew made his imprint on the Masonic Order. On the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination (1931) a letter was sent to 
Principal MacKay which contained this tribute from his brother 
Masons: 


We have learned to value his counsel, admire his 
wisdom and courage, and regard him personally 
with a whole-hearted affection which is ex- 
pressed by more than words, at every contact he 
has with our members. Reverently and sincerely 
therefore we join our prayers of thanksgiving 
and supplication with the thousands of others 
who will be inspired by this occasion, that our 
lives may continue to be enriched by many years 
of association with him. 


What man is there who would not wish to be worthy of such 
a tribute? 

‘Andrew was a man who not only enjoyed meeting people but 
he was a man who greatly enjoyed certain hobbies. 

He doubtless developed his first interest in growing things 
back on the farm at Motherwell, but the concern stayed with 
him to the end of his days. He possessed the proverbial “green 
thumb” and increased his enjoyment by constant reading and 
studying. He enjoyed discussing flowers and trees and plants 
generally with those who were like-minded. Consequently he 
carly became an active member of the Manitoba Horticultural 
and Forestry Association, He was president of it for six years. 
In 1914 he was made a patron of the Winnipeg Horticultural 
Society. 

He had bought his lot on Colony Street with the thought of 
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ardening but his eleven acres at the Lake gave him real scope 
for his planting activitics. He gave much attention to this work 
on the island, He brought in all manner of plants from nurseries 
in the United States and astern Canada, Growing things might 
have been considered his summer hobby, while in the winter he 
attended meetings and read on the subject. 

He believed in encouraging others to gain knowledge. For years 
he took charge of arranging for a booth of the Association at the 
Winnipeg Exhibition. He spent much time and effort on these dis- 
plays and was especially interested in “a stall where horticultural 
publications may be seen, and where those who wish to do so may 
have an opportunity of subscribing for any horticultural maga- 
zine.” He sent out letters to these publications asking for “say 50 
copies (or as many more as you may please) of some recent num- 
bers.”” Needless to say the publishers were only too happy to co- 
operate, and Andrew had the pleasure of seeing hundreds of 
people profit by a wider knowledge of a subject which was dear to 
his heart, He also acted as judge of plants and flowers for the Ex- 
hibition, He was always happy to respond to a call for ‘‘a short 
paper or address on some horticultural or forestry topic.” 

Horticulture was another of the activities for which he found 
time in his busy life. But in trying to give of his knowledge to 
others, he showed that he was, first and always, the educator — 
— the teacher. 

Prof. Baird became known for his interest in coins and for 
the remarkable collection which he had gathered. He was con- 
stantly on the lookout to add to his possessions and to bring 
various series to completion. He did business with several 
dealers in the United States and in Eastern Canada and often 
made bids at their auctions. As a consequence he was widely 
known in the numismatic world. The story is told that on one 
occasion he was visiting New York and attended a coin auction 
in person. Suddenly it became known that he was present and 
the auctioneer at once stopped proceedings. Those present 
crowded around to welcome the celebrated Dr. Baird from 
Canada. Many had corresponded with him for years. 

He apparently read very widely on the subject, for his know- 
ledge was almost encyclopedic. For a considerable time he 
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answered questions from the subscribers of one of the large 
daily newspapers. He likewise received many private letters 
asking for information. A typical answer was the following: 





This is a Japanese yen of the type issued by the 
government of that country during the years 
1874 to 1892. Observe: — — a Japanese dragon 
in the lower centre. The upper part in Japanese; 
the lower part in English, reading 416 one yen 
900. The 416 refers to the weight of the coin in 
grains, the 900 refers to the degree of fineness. 
The value of the coin as a Japanese circulating 
medium is 9% cents. 





Two further examples follow: 
March 14, 1908. 


Properly speaking this is not a coin but a token 
—— a metal voucher issued, not by the govern- 
ment but by tradesmen and others in England 
for the purposes of advertisement, or to meet 
the demand for small change, of which the 
government supply used to be very inadequate. 
More than 8,000 varieties of these tokens were 
issued in England in the eighteenth century . . .. 
The metal is brass: the value is about five cents. 


September 16, 1921. 


The coin belongs to the series called “Hard 
Times” tokens issued in the United States during 
the stirring and strenuous times when Andrew 
Jackson was President, about 1837. Some were 
intended to propagate the political partizanship 
of the time. These tokens were, of course, pri- 
vately issued and had no sanction from the 
government. President Jackson was an arbitrary 
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and self-opinionated ruler and made himself ex- 
tremely unpopular in certain quarters by his 
vehemently expressed opinions. It is not worth 
anything. 


Prof. Baird either had a phenomenal memory or he had an 
excellent reference book, but even of he had the latter it was 
amazing that he could identify the coins with such readiness. 
Obviously his widespread reputation was well-earned. Perhaps it 
was not surprising that he received this notification from The 
Royal Numismatic Society of England: 


November 22, 1907. 


‘As secretary of The Royal Numismatic Society, 
I am directed by the President to announce to 
you that on Thursday Evening last, the 21st 
instant, you were duly elected Fellow thereof. 


Dr. Baird had now definitely “arrived” in the coin collectors’ 
world. 

Most of Andrew’s friends were aware of his intense interest in 
the field, for he often presented his guests with coins when they 
were being entertained in his home. Once again, he endeavored 
to give of his knowledge to others. It is not known that he made 
many converts to this kind of collecting, but he did try to 
arouse the desire. Again, he was the teacher. 





14 THE PRESBYTERY AND CHURCH UNION 


Another of the church duties which Andrew assumed after 
coming to Winnipeg was that of serving as Clerk of the Winnipeg 
Presbytery, He held that position until Church Union came in 
1925. Those thirty-odd years were momentous ones and a tre- 
mendous amount of church history passed over the desk of the 
hard-working Clerk. This task, too, involved much corres- 
pondence. At first he received fifty dollars a year for his ser- 
vices, but this was later increased to two hundred dollars, 
though he had to pay his office expenses. But the Clerk was 
interested only in getting the work done — — and done well. All 
this time he was Clerk of the Session of Augustine Church. 

One of the controversial matters which came up in the Pres- 
bytery was that of the location of the new Westminster Church. 
A group of Maritimers in St. Andrew’s organized this new 
church in 1892. They sent a request to Presbytery “to grant 
them leave to erect a church within the bounds of Jemima Street 
on the north, Dagmar Street on the west and McDermot on the 
south.” 

This seemingly modest proposal caused an uproar, for St. 
Andrew’s intended moving from its Selkirk Hall to a more 
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southerly location close to Jemima Street, now called Elgin 
‘Avenue. Knox Church was alarmed, for Westminster was getting 
too close for comfort. The thorny question was “sent down to 
sessions.” The central churches voted in accordance with their 
own interests and the others more or less intimated that the 
Presbytery could do what it liked. The upshot was that West- 
minster located at the corner of Notre Dame Avenue and Har- 
grave Street, and St. Andrew’s built itself a new building at 
Elgin Avenue and Ellen Street, 

With churches growing rapidly in Winnipeg, the Presbytery 
had some very important meetings and it can be said that 
Andrew Baird was at the centre of all of them. 

The coming of the new century stirred the imagination and 
most of the congregations thought that something should be 
done to signalise the transition. Something that looked toward 
the future was desired. The Presbyterian Church had much to 
be thankful for during the nineteenth century. When the cen- 
tury opened there were no more than twenty thousand Presby- 
terian people, with twenty-two ministers, scattered throughout 
the old provinces. Furthermore there were at least three main 
branches of the Church. “As the century closed there were 
about 900,000 people, with 1,500 ministers and missionaries, 
and these formed one Church, whose operations extended from 
ocean to ocean and far into the regions beyond.” Thus, “God 
had led them, and blessed them by the way, and it looked as if 
they should not forget.” 

The Presbyterian Church decided to raise additional capital 
and “The Twentieth Century Fund” was organized, The plan 
was to raise a million dollars over two years. Sixty per cent of it 
would be put in a Common Fund to be used in aiding twenty- 
two objects of general interest, and forty per cent would be 
devoted to a Debt Fund. An appeal was made to all members, 
regardless of financial status. The entire country, east and west, 
was canvassed through the synods, the presbyteries and the 
ministers. The campaign was a pronounced success and over a 
niillion and a half dollars were raised. 

By far the most important and far-reaching subject with 
which the Presbytery of Winnipeg — and all the others — had to 
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deal during these years of the dawning twentieth century was 
that of Church Union. Andrew Baird was right in the midst of 
that movement too, 

The union of the various Presbyterian churches in 1875 
stirred the feelings for a wider union. There is no doubt that the 
rapid growth of Western Canada also had much to do with 
hastening on the amalgamation. Hundreds of little hamlets 
sprang up over all the vast territory and the Protestant churches 
wasted no time in bringing the church to the people. Neverthe- 
less, the situation presented problems for the churches because 
the villages were in many instances too small to permit a church 
of cach main denomination, Consequently there was a tendency 
to draw together, especially where Presbyterians and Methodists 
were concerned. 

The Quebec Diocese of the Church of England as early as 
1874 appointed a committee to promote union. The four sec- 
tions of the Methodist Church came together in 1884 and the 
Congregational Union of Canada was formed in 1906. In 1885 
the Ontario Provincial Synod of the Anglican Church invited 
the Methodists and Presbyterians to a conference the following 
year. In 1892 the Presbyterian Church approached the Congre- 
gational Church and in 1893 appointed a committee to confer 
with the other churches. In 1894 the Methodist General Con- 
ference propossed a plan for the federation of the local congre- 
gations. From all these developments it was really obvious that 
union was in the air. 

During the early years of the century “union churches” came 
to be formed in many small communities. The three denomina- 
tions which later united did their best to make the organizing 
easy for individual congregations. 

A typical letter, addressed to Prof. Baird, was answered thus: 








Toronto, April 24, 1913. 
Dear Sir,- 
Your letter of the 15th instant has been for- 
warded to me here and I take the earliest op- 


portunity to reply. 
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T am glad to hear that you are planning to have a 
Union Church and I can inform you that ar- 
rangements have been made by the Union Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Con- 
gregational Churches to help new Union Congre- 
gations that may be formed before regular 
Church Union takes place. If you wish to have a 
Presbyterian minister, we will do our best to suit 
you just the same as if you were a Presbyterian 
Church, 


Six years later, however, Prof. Baird seemed to have lost his 
enthusiasm for union churches. He gave his opinion that: 


It has to be admitted that the local church 
unions formed in the West since the Church 
Union agitation began have not been very suc- 
cessful. They scem to lack the contact with a 
wider Christian life, and the need of giving for 
some objects beyond local needs. Most of these 
congregations have now an attendance not much 
larger than one of its component parts had be- 
fore the Union, and in some cases the united 
church is not doing as much for missions as each 
half did a few years ago. I have great confidence 
in the larger Union to which we are looking for- 
ward, but these individual unions have been dis- 
appointing. 





The General Assembly of 1913 apparently tried to placate 
the “Anti” forces by not passing an endorsement of union con- 
gregations. The “Antis,” of course, were opposed to any union 
congregations being formed. This was one of the problems con- 
nected with the gigantic undertaking of church union. 

Progress continued, however, and the General Assembly of 
1915 approved the revised Basis of Union and submitted it to 
the lower courts of ‘the Church, A year later the Assembly was 
ready to receive the report of its committee. The General 
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Assembly of 1916 was a most historic one. It was held in Winni- 
peg and Andrew Baird was at the centre of this most important 
session of the highest church court. He was elected Moderator. 

All members were united on at least one issue, namely, that 
Prof. Baird made an ideal chairman. He was urbane, considerate, 
impartial, humorous, kindly and firm. Rev. R. Douglas Fraser, 
the Editor of Publications, paid him this compliment. 





Your presidency added very greatly to. the 
pleasure and the absence of any ill feeling or ill 
temper on the floor. You had a very difficult 
task and everyone was delighted with the way in 
which you accomplished it. 


Andrew undoubtedly scored a triumph as he held the highest 
office in the gift of the Church. 

Writing to a friend in London, England later, Andrew gave his 
own summary of the sessions: 


The great topic at the Assembly was, of course, 
Church Union, and after a discussion, marked 
especially as regards the short speeches by some 
of the best debating I have ever heard in a 
church court, we decided by a majority of 406 
to 89 to unite with the Methodist and Congre- 
gational Churches in Canada. But the union is 
not be consummated, and indeed, no steps are 
to be taken to that end until after the War.. 
=. We have, of course, a considerable adverse 
minority, although the majority vote was pro- 
portionately much greater, this year than last. 1 
hope that by reasonable and non-irritating treat- 
ment we may be able, when the time comes, to 
carry almost the whole of our Presbyterianism 
into the United Church. 


The War ended and the great debate on Church Union con- 
tinued with Andrew Baird in the thick of it. 
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He was a member of the Committee from the Presbyterian 
Synod of Manitoba, a member of the Co-operative Committee 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational Churches of 
the Winnipeg district and a member of the Presbyterian Church 
Union Committee which met in Toronto. While he took a great 
part in the discussions of these committees, it was noticeable 
that he was not a “firebrand,” He was most anxious to avoid 
generating ill-feeling. He was conciliatory in discussing the ques- 
tion with any of the “Antis.” 

Dr. Baird’s judgement was greatly respected, as will be noted 
from the following letter in answer to one from Rev. George C. 
Pidgeon: 





October 26, 1921. 
Dear Dr. Pidgeon: 


I have your letter asking for suggestions about 
the approaching meeting of the Union Com- 
mittee. 

First and Foremost there ought to be a resolu- 
tion expressing our readiness to co-operate with 
our friends in the other churches in the matter 
of securing legislation to consummate union. Of 
course, any such resolutions will be opposed, 
probably in a vehement manner, by some mem- 
bers of the Committee, but I am convinced that 
this is the only honorable and straightforward 
course towards our friends in the Methodist and 
Congregational Churches and I think it is in- 
volved in the resolution of our own General 
Assembly ....A very large part of our dis- 
cussion in Committee should, I expect, be de- 
voted to further plans for co-operation in mis- 
sion work, in educational work and in publica- 
tions. 


Dr. Baird answered another letter from Dr. Pidgeon as follows: 
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January 12, 1923. 
Dear Dr. Pidgeon: 


I have hesitated about answering your letter in 
which you ask me to say; “what will happen if 
Union is not now consummated.” I have never 
spoken nor written much on the subject of 
Church Union, and least of all am I prepared to 
appear in public in the guise of a prophet, so, 
while I am ready cnough to talk the matter over 
with you, I would rather not have any statement 
as to what the future will bring forth appear 
over my name. And yet there is no denying that 
the general opinion in Winnipeg is that the 
Union movement cannot now be checked. There 
are hundreds of congregations which have al- 
ready entered into union, and there is not the 
faintest likelihood that they will ever return to 
cither of the parent churches. 


It was obvious that Prof. Baird thought that Union should be 
approached speedily but carefully. 

It is interesting to note that as the Union crisis came to its 
climax, Andrew Baird received the honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree from The University of Manitoba. The date was May 18, 
1922. When Union became a fact in 1925, this professor of 
Manitoba College was elected the first President of the new 
Manitoba Conference. There is no doubt that Andrew Baird was 
now a national figure. 
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15 NEW PLANS 


All the developments concerning Church Union had their 
effect upon a possible union between the two colleges of Wesley 
and Manitoba. The year 1913 was to witness the first real trial 
of a united organization of the two institutions. Dr. Baird pre- 
ferred having one principal and one registrar for the two col- 
leges but this was not deemed possible. Further, the matter of 
finances was not changed in the case of either college. Neverthe- 
less a very considerable degree of progress was made and both 
looked forward to the day when Church Union would come and 
the two colleges would naturally amalgamate, Dr. Baird was 
quite happy about the arrangement, as is seen in this letter 
which he wrote to Mrs. Clark, his sister, in Donnelson, Towa: 





October 4, 1913. 


We have had a strenuous time in college circles 
during the past few weeks on account of the 
amalgamation of Manitoba and Wesley Colleges. 
The union covers the teaching and supervision of 
the students but has nothing to do with financial 
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matters. Until Church Union comes each College 
Board maintains separate existence for the raising 

of money. The faculties of the two colleges are 
treated as a single faculty and there has been a tre- 
mendous amount of readjustment. Everything, so oe 
far, has gone very happily, and I think the success 

of the union is abundantly guaranteed. 


The combined College had over 600 undergraduates, with 
about 100 in Theology. There were also 170 Matriculation stu- 
dents in Wesley College who were not part of the amalgamation, 

One would have thought that all was plain sailing and that 
the United College would now proceed on an uninterrupted 
course of progress. But it was not to be. Twenty-five years of 
world-shaking events, war, inflation and depression would roll 
by and turn the course of history. And higher education in 
Winnipeg would be subjected to a whole series of changes and 
adjustments which could not be foreseen. 

Prof. Andrew Baird was appointed Acting Principal on the 
death of Principal Patrick in 1911 and continued in that capa- 
city until 1919. Those years were significant ones in the life of 
the world. They were likewise significant in the life of Manitoba 
College. Dr. Baird was in charge and although he was “acting,” 
widespread changes were made under his inspiration and com- 
mand. The Preparatory Department was climinated in 1912. It 
was decided that high school subjects were no longer necessary, 
for senior schools were available in most parts of the province. 
The wisdom of this change has proved doubtful, for United 
College has always found a strong demand for instruction in this J 
field. In 1914 a still more sweeping move was made when Mani 
toba College discontinued teaching the subjects of the Liberal 
Arts Course, with two or three exceptions. Virtually the entire 
student body in Arts, with professors and lecturers, were turned 
over to the University to enable the latter to become a full 
teaching institution. Wesley College made the same change for 
one year, but reconsidered and went back to providing full _, 
courses in Arts. Its success in pursuing this policy has been V 
phenomenal and Wesley never regretted its decision. 
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Andrew Baird apparently had other plans for Manitoba Col- 
lege, and he carried much weight. It would appear that he en- 
visioned the College as a strictly theological seminary, similar to 
Knox Gollege where he had received his own training. It is 
highly probable, too, that the long controversary at Queen’s 
University before the Presbyterian Church decided to allow its 
College to become a non-sectarian institution had its influence 
on the Acting Principal and the Board. They feared that the 
expense of teaching Liberal Arts would become a greater and 
greater problem. The University appointed its first president, 
Dr. James A. MacLean, at the beginning of 1913 and there is no 
doubt that he favored the new arrangement. 

Church union had not yet taken place, the Presbyterians were 
strong in the province and it was anticipated that Manitoba 
College would be the great theological seminary. Other colleges 
might rise in the West, but in looking back at that era, one must 
remember that Winnipeg was confidently expected to become 
“the Chicago of Canada.” It was supposed that it would in- 
crease tremendously in population and would always hold the 
supreme position as the great city of the entire West, including 
the Pacific Coast. So Manitoba would flourish as the great 
centre for training ministers. 

‘A part of Andrew Baird’s dream came true, though he did 
not realize the effect of the Panama Canal in curtailing the 
growth of Winnipeg and, conversely, in aiding the growth of 
other Western cities. Finally, no one foresaw the outbreak of 
the two disastrous wars. 

The University had been teaching science since 1900 and had 
a strong faculty of six professors. It also possessed one building, 
located on Broadway. Consequently there was little difficulty in 
making the change. 

The students, of course, were affected in their organizations. 
‘They had to rearrange their committees and get acquainted all 
over again. The Year Books of those years showed the results. 
This was the course of the ’16 Class: 





First Year - Manitoba or Wesley College 
Second Year - — United College 
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Third Year - University 
Fourth Year - University or Wesley College 


In 1917 the Government of Manitoba passed a new University 
Act which established a Board of Governors. This gave the Gover- 
nors complete control over the business affairs of the University. 
The University Gouncil was retained but it was reduced in num- 
bers from 72 to 28. Its arrangement was not greatly changed ex- 
cept that the Affiliated Colleges had proportionately less influ- 
ence than before. The Council was relieved of non-academic 
duties. 

The changes in the teaching of Liberal Arts did not affect the 
lectures in Theology and the two Colleges continued to give 
training jointly. Consequently, Manitoba and Wesley Golleges 
kept a close association right up to the final amalgamation. 

The War years were bleak ones around the College halls, for 
most of the older male students had withdrawn for military or 
other duties. From 1918 until 1920 the Manitoba College Build- 
ing was used for the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment by the 
Federal Government. 

Nevertheless the College needed a new principal and Dr. 
Baird was not interested in accepting the office. 

He continued to look for a suitable person. In 1914 the 
Synod of Manitoba voiced their opinion on the subject: 

The Synod express app2"~tion of the fine ser- 
vice rendered by Dr. Baird during his tong , -°~ 
of association with the College but especially 
during the past three years as Acting Principal of 
the College, and more particularly of the 
patience, wisdom and bility he has shown in 
connection with the negotiations carried on 
both with Wesley College and The University of 
Manitoba, in which negotiations he has taken = 
leading and increasingly influential part. The 
Synod express their conviction that the appoint- 
ment of a Principal should be made without 
delay and urge the Board to take steps to make 
such appointment as soon as possible, 
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It was obvious from the above that Dr. Baird was still the 
most powerful officer of Manitoba College. 

Early in March of the next year the Manitoba College Board 
unanimously offered the position to the Rev. Dr. Clarence Mac- 
kinnon of the Presbyterian College in Halifax. Andrew’s letter 
showed his faith in the College. “Altogher our prospects are of 
the brightest and they will be brighter still if you, who have 
once tasted the west, will tum your face once more in this 
direction.” But Clarence Mackinnon was not to be enticed away 
from his beloved Pine Hill. So the time passed and still the hunt 
continued for a man to make the prospects of the College even 
brighter than they were. 

In the meantime the College was not by any means standing 
still, Dr. Baird and the Board came to the conclusion that the 
Church needed to give practical guidance on the social problems 
of the day. Rev. Dr. J.W. Macmillan of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Halifax, was appointed to the faculty. His duties were some- 
what uncertain for his subject was known as “Practical Theol- 
ogy.” The idea was experimental for it was a new departure in 
Canadian Theological schools. 

It was decided also, in 1915, to discontinue the Course of 
Minister Evangelism, Twelve years before, this course had been 
established to meet the requirements of men who lacked the 
necessary Arts education, A student had to spend one year in 
the mission field before being accepted. After graduation he was 
required to spend another four years in mission work before 
being eligible for a call. The arrangement had been made at the 
request of the Home Mission Board but had outlived its useful- 
ness. A new course was introduced to take its place. 

The search for a new principal continued. Dr. Baird and the 
Committee finally decided on Principal John MacKay of West- 
minster College, Vancouver. This college was one of the new sem- 
inaries which had been established in the West. Dr. MacKay was 
willing to come and the new principal began his work in Septem- 
ber of 1919. He continued the policies of the College, including 
that of extension work. Dr. Macmillan in the meantime left for 
Toronto and Prof. Fred W. Kerr of New Westminster was brought 
in as Professor of Religious Education and Pastoral Theology. 
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A Women’s Department was established for the training of 
deaconesses, home and foreign missionaries, social service 
workers and church secretaries. A new residence was purchased 
on Kennedy Street across from the Legislative Building and 
these new courses attracted considerable support. In addition, 
evening classes were arranged for teachers and church workers, 
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16 THE LATER YEARS 


While the adjustments of the two Colleges were taking place, 
Church Union was approaching rapidly and on June 10, 1925, 
came into effect. The union naturally meant that the two col- 
leges would merge. An agreement was drawn up to take care of 
the immediate situation and it was decided that for the time 





being, the two Colleges would function as they were then doing. 
One calendar was published with the name “United Colleges” 
and a section of the book was given. over to each College. Teach- 
ing was done in both buildings with Dr. MacKay as Principal of 
Manitoba in charge of Theological studies, and with Dr. J.H. 
Riddell as Principal of Wesley, in charge of the work in Arts. 
‘The “roaring twenties” went on their exciting way and infla- 
tion grew greater and greater. The financial bubble expanded 
and then came the debacle of Wall Street in October of 1929. 
The world’s economy seemed to collapse and the Great Depres- 
sion began. Security values evaporated, wages fell, unemploy- 








ment swept over the continent, poverty engulfed millions of 
people. These disastrous economic developments had an im- 
mediate effect on the Colleges. 
became hard to meet. 





rolments fell and expenses 


The world swept into the thirties. Then one day in 1981 the v 
whole of Winnipeg was electrified by the announcement that 
the Manitoba College Building had been sold. The purchaser was 
St. Paul’s College which desired to move to a downtown loca- 
tion. The price was $77,500. The Alumni of Manitoba were 
stunned. Had not this property been valued in 1912 at 
$650,000? It was a graphic, even dramatic, example of how 
values had fallen in the days of the Great Depression. It is 
interesting to recall the letter which had been received from a 
prominent realty firm in that year. 








October 30, 1912. 


Complying with your request for a valuation of 
the Manitoba College grounds, I beg to say that 
the property is well worth $650,000, and this 
amount should be realized by your Board, 
should you desire to sell the property at this 
time. 


But why did the College have to sell in 1931? The Alumni 
have been asking that question ever since. Was the College in 
such a precarious financial state? It is always easy to see what 
should have been done in the light of subsequent knowledge, 
and it is true that one age ended for Winnipeg in 1912. And it is 
also true that capital was fantastically scarce in 1931. But it is 
hard to forget how badly United College needed that building at 
the conclusion of the Second World War. 

So the year 1931 went on its way and “United Colleges” had 
now the buildings on Portage Avenue at Balmoral Street. Dr. 
MacKay died on May 16, 1938. 

‘The amalgamation came on June 9th. Twenty-five years after 
the first United College had been formed, the Colleges of Mani- 
toba and Wesley were now united in a final United College, by 
act of government. So after sixty-six years of existence Mani- 
toba College became part of a larger whole. It had served well 
its time, with a graduate list of 562 in Arts and 365 regular 
graduates in Theology. A new day dawned for higher education. 
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‘The carth-shaking discoveries of science awakened the world to 
the value of education, Truly a new horizon stretches before the 
College of today. 

There was one professor who had walked the academic halls 
for more than fifty years who would be permitted to enter the 
promised land and look toward its new horizon. Andrew 
Browning Baird again became Acting Principal of Theology. 

‘The achievements of yesterday at Red River will not be for- 
gotten as the institutions of higher learning move forward in the 
New day of advanced education. Manitoba College with its dedi- 
cated teachers will always be remembered. Among them 
Andrew Browning Baird was outstanding. Fifty-two years of 
active devoted service he gave to the College, a longer period 
than any other. But the years were overtaking Andrew and he 
sted in the College Calendar as “emeritus”. 

Stuart, his son, asa licutenant, served two and half years on 
the Western Front during the First World War. During the whole 
period he kept in touch with the family at home. Letter after 
letter came from his pen — bright, cheerful, even humorous 
messages. He had finished his Law examinations and he often 
received legal opportunities when he was asked to take part in 
court-martial cases. He was killed in action on August 8, 1918, 
in that final advance at Amiens? Early in the morning he went 
“over the top.” So Stuart’s name appears with the other Univer- 
sity of Manitoba men on the “Roll of the Fallen.” 

‘Agnes served as a nursing sister one and a half years in Sal- 
onika and Malta; and three years in France. She served also on 
the hospital ships travelling the Atlantic. 

On her return, she went to China under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and joined the staff of the Peking 
Union Medical College as teaching supervisor. She was making 
progress with the language when her health deteriorated and she 
found it necessary to come back to Canada. For a number of 
years she was public health nurse with the Winnipeg School 
System. 

Marjorie also became a nurse in Winnipeg, and Helen a li- 
brarian in Minneapolis. The death of Pen occurred in 1936. 

The day came to leave “247” in 1947. All the family loved 
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that home but most of all the father. Had he not planned and 
built it for Penn and the family? The Bairds did not move far. 
They took an apartment in St. Elmo, just down the street. 
Helen lived till 1962 and Agnes till 1969. 

Andrew Baird reached his eighties and still kept active. He 
preached frequently, he gave occasional lectures, he wrote let- 
ters, he welcomed guests, he cultivated his garden, he checked 
over his coins and began disposing of them. He kept abreast of 
world happenings. He certainly did not live in the past. But to 
reach an estimate of his achievements it is necessary to go back 
to that day in 1887 when he came to Winnipeg and began to 
guide the youth of that gateway to the West. 

That tragic year of 1940 was more than half gone when 
Andrew decided to make one more trip to Motherwell, accom- 
panied by Helen and Marjorie. They drove in their car this time 
and he enjoyed greatly seeing the old home and meeting old 
friends. Up and down the familiar roads they went, roads that 
he knew from a happy boyhood. Almost every landmark 
brought back a vivid memory. And most of his memories were 
joyful ones, He loved that district as much as had his parents 
when they chose it as the location in which to begin their 
married life. It was the place he could first remember, and he 
could fecl that he had never really got away from it. The main 
street of St. Marys, the Grand Trunk station, the village church 
at Motherwell, the school — each had a story or many stories 
for him. 

They spent most of the month of August in Ontario and then 
started on the return journey. The daughters were conscious of 
his feeling of satisfaction with the visit but they also felt that he 
regarded it as a farewell. His strength was cbbing, and the fur- 
ther they travelled the more they felt that haste was necessary. 
They hurried to reach Winnipeg. And so it proved. The final 
farewell came on September 22nd in the prairie city where he 
had laboured for so many years. 
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17. THE MAN AND THE COLLEGE 


What were the contributions that Andrew Baird made to 
Manitoba College and, through it, to higher education in Winni- 
peg and the North-West? The answer is that he gave himself, he 
have his heart, he gave his life — and he had a great life to give. 

He was a scholar and he helped to bring high scholarship. He 
was not the only one, for Manitoba College was blessed with 
competent scholars during its whole lifetime. But Andrew was 
not the “ivory tower” type of scholar. He saw the necessity for 
a good “public image” of the College and probably he did as 
much for the College by his outside activities as he did by his 
work within the four walls. He was a keen scholar and the 
public knew it, 

He was devoted to preaching and he believed that young 
ministers should learn to preach effectively. He stressed this 
point emphatically when addressing students who were begin- 
ning their ministries. He was a downright and forthright 
preacher himself and was much in demand. 

He was a first class executive and that was a rarer quality in 
his day than it is today. As an administrator he was in a class by 
himself, He was willing to take the responsibility without giving 
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thought to the honor of position or title. He was in charge of 
the College for extended periods and made sure that it was well 
managed. 

He was a practical man and he saw to it that the College 
offered education at a remarkably low cost. In a day when 
people were running about looking for bargain real estate, Mani- 
toba offered the benefit of higher education at a bargain price. 
The fees were $36.00 a year in Arts, the same as in the other 
Colleges, and Manitoba provided room and board at $4.50 to 
$5.00 a week. A student could work on Friday and Saturday 
and earn enough to pay his week’s bill. Summer work provided 
for other living expenses and for tuition. If he was still short, 
there were scholarships available. There was no charge for tui- 
tion in Theology. Board bills were supposed to be paid in ad- 
vance but the understanding treasurer never pressed the stu- 
dents too closely. However, he saw that the bills were paid. 

He was a sympathetic and kindly man and his friends were 
legion. He took a personal interest in every student and he was 
prodigal with help and advice. He always remembered a face 
and it was a rare one to which he could not attach a name. 

He was a man of sound integrity. He believed in the Ten 
Commandments. 

He was a man who walked with God. One can be certain that 
he possessed a sublime faith, for that seems to be the only real 
explanation of his truly astonishing achievements. 

One wonders what John Mark King thought of the future of 
that young student who used to attend his church in Toronto, 
Sunday after Sunday. But his opinion was so high that years 
afterwards he invited Andrew Browning Baird to leave Edmon- 
ton and to become his trusted assistant in the flourishing Mani- 
toba College. 

The colleges continued to grow and soon something new and 
great appeared on the horizon, On July 1, 1967, United College 
College became The University of Winnipeg, “with all the rights 
and privileges thereto appertaining.” So the present age finds 
two great universities at Red River, one on the downtown site 
of the early colleges and the other at Fort Garry. The University 
of Manitoba and The University of Winnipeg have come a long 
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way since that historic occasion in 1871 at Chalmers Church in 
Quebec City when the Presbyterian General Assembly author- 
ized the establishment of a college at “The Forks.” 

From the very beginning Andrew Baird was a firm believer in 
“the university idea” and we can well imagine what would have 
been his enthusiasm for the new developments. 
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LETTERS 


The primary source of information for this book has been 
found in the large collection of letters and documents, including 
photographs, which Professor Baird left. There are files on 
Manitoba College, personal affairs, Indian Missions, the Presby- 
tery of Winnipeg, church union and Augustine Church. There 
are also certain pamphlets which concern Professor Baird’s life 
and activities. Finally, there are personal journals which are as 
informative as only personal journals can be. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A 
Extracts from the Journal of 
Andrew Baird 


at The University of Toronto 


November 20, 1875. 





At nine o’clock we had an elocution lecture. J.J. Henry and I 
use the same book but his ill-health will not permit him to prac- 
tice, and he did not do so. Lewis practised us in the vowel sounds, 
breathing, pitch of the voice and then exercises in reading. 

After this was over I was presented as a recruit to Vander- 
missen and duly sworn to “obey and bear allegiance to her 
majesty,” etc. Then we went out and drilled for an hour and a 
half under Captain Ellis — right about — wheel — quick march- 
etc. When we were dismissed it was just half past twelve — just 
twenty minutes from the time I had promised to be down at 
225 N St. to have lunch and be ready to accompany the 
three ladies to the opera. I hurried and was not much late, and 
for that much Captain Ellis proved a sufficient excuse. How- 
eves, we got up to Mrs. Morrison’s on time to secure a seat in 
the dress circle. The programme was “The Serious Family,” a 
comedy by Sheridan Knowles. I liked it very well... After 
accompanying the ladies on a little shopping excursion, I left 
tem at the street cars at the foot of Spadina Avenue, after 
pledging myself to be on hand for tea to-morrow evening and to 
accompany Cousin Jessie to church. 


November 21, Sunday. 


Up at seven o’clock sharp this morning — just like any other 
morning — and had an early breakfast with Wilkie, Dobson and 
Angus McKay so as to be off in time for jail. Be it known that 
the General Committee of Knox College Students’ Missionary 
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Society, appointed me as bishop of the jail Mission last week. 
We four then set off and after a smart walk of three quarters of 
an hour reached the jail. We went directly up to the chapel and 
after waiting a little while the prisoners were marched in, — and 
a hard looking lot they were, especially the women. My class 
consisted of three, one of whom was an idiot. The other two 
were Irishmen, one old and the other young. They could both 
read and seemed moderately intelligent. The lesson was the 
34th Psalm — “The Lord will Provide.” 





November 25, 1875. 


I went down this afternoon to see Parliament opened. When I 
got there, there was a considerable crowd, assembled in front of 
the Parliament Buildings, and the Horse Guard were waiting at 
the gate of the Government House to escort Lieutenant- 
-Governor McDonald to the House. Soon we heard the artil- 
lery, stationed near the Lieutenant-Governor, and immediately 
the cavalcade left the gates, trotted down Simcoe Street and 
along Front past us, then turned in at the furthest gate and 
swept up to the door. One half were before and one half behind 
the state carriage which contained the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Captain Grant. The Lieutenant-Governor wore a dark uniform 
with heavy gold facings and Captain Grant a red-coat with white 
bars across the front. Both had on cocked hats and that was 
what made them look odd. After they had gone in, we had an 
opportunity to examine his excellency’s escort. They looked 
very well on the canter (only a trifle irregular) but they would 
not bear close inspection. and the horses were if possible a more 
motley collection than the men. Of course, they were of all 
colors and I may say of all sizes and all styles. They were of all 
degrees of training and temper; some were clipped, and some 
had long shaggy hair like a Shetland pony. And when they tried 
to stand at ease, it was the most uneasy standing at ease that I 
ever saw. 

I took some curiosity, too, in examining the pants of the 
10th Royals. A few pairs were respectable fits, but as a rule the 
men were too small. (It cannot have been that the pants were 
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too big). Some had a roll or two at the bottom, some were 
wrinkled from the knees downward, etc., ete. In fact I don’t 
think that there could have been more varieties in the backs of 
trowser legs of the same color — and all too big. 

But before I had seen half the funny things, the Lieutenant- 
Governor came out again; the cavalry fell into order (or some- 
thing approaching it), the guard of honor presented arms, the 
band struck up a tune and — we all came away. 
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APPENDIX B 
A Letter to Contributors 
MANITOBA COLLEGE 
Dear Sir,— 


The General Assembly has appointed Sabbath, the 20th of 
December, as the date of Manitoba College. 

In view of the near approach of this date, we venture to call 
your attention to the work and claims of the College. It con- 
tinues to render to the Church in the West the services for 
which it was instituted. The appreciative and even enthusiastic 
language in which the Synod of Manitoba and the North West 
Territories last month expressed its sense of the value of the 
College to the Church, and especially to its mission work, 
proves that year by year the College is obtaining a greater place 
in the esteem and confidence of the brethren in the West. In no 
previous year has so gratifying a report been submitted to the 
Synod. The generous contributions from the West have enabled 
the Board to endow a new professorship commemorating the 
name and services of the late Principal King. And notwith- 
standing this special effort the ordinary contributions through- 
out the West are the highest in the history of the College. The 
members of the Western Synods have shown for years their 
readiness to help in maintaining the College, but their recent 
efforts are such as to call for special recognition from the Board 
and from the Church. 

Still the need of contributions from the East remains un- 
altered, The fund raised by the new endowment will be required 
to defray the salary of the new professor, and the enhanced 
ordinary liberality only meets the charges for maintenance 
which in a growing institution and in a new and expanding city 
like Winnipeg are steadily increasing. So long as the endowment 
fund of the College continues small, so long must the College 
continue to appeal to the congregations of the whole Church, 
and it has never yet had to appeal in vain. Ministers and congre- 
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gations may rest assured that the faculty and the governing 
board of the College spare no effort to make the institution 
more and more worthy of that generous support which it has 
been in the habit of receiving alike from East and West. 
We are, 
Yours faithfully, 


Colin H. Campbell, Chairman. 
Wm. Patrick, Principal. 


Andrew B. Baird, Treasurer. 


Winnipeg, December, 1903. 
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APPENDIX C 
Letter Regarding Work in an Indian School 
From Andrew Baird 


Dear Miss 





‘The Rev. has written to me to the effect that you wish 
to devote yourself to the work of Indian Missions by taking a 
share in some school or other institution, In answer to his re- 
quest for information on your behalf I have to say that the 
capacities in which we find it possible to avail ourselves of the 
services of ladies are generally two. The first is as teachers. For 
this we require that the candidate should have a certificate of 
some grade; should if possible have a Normal School training 
and should give evidence of a liking for children and some 
adaptability for work among them. Vocal music is regarded as a 
caluable accompaniment, but we do not attempt to teach the 
children painting or instrumental music. 

The other department in which ladies are usually employed is 
in the capacity of matrons. Here we require practical know- 
ledge, ability to manage children, and as before, a liking for 
them and for work among them. In this department, and indeed 
it is true of the other also, it is very desirable that the applicant 
should enjoy the blessing of good health, should be strong 
physically and of a cheerful temperament. 

I have left to the last the qualification with which we usually 
begin, namely, that we require of anyone who wishes to engage 
in this work that she be not only a decided Christian, but one 
who has been induced to offer her services from motives of a 
missionary character. 

The positions which we have to offer are by no means sine- 
cures. The difficulties and hard work belonging to them are 
such as to exhaust the zeal and patience of all who enter upon 
the work with any but the very highest motives. At the present 
there are no vacancies and there are several applicants for posi 
tions on our list, but four appointments have been made within 
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the past month, and it is quite possible that there might be an 
opening such as you would like to fill before a great while. 


Yours very truly, 
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APPENDIX D 


EXCERPT 
From Report of Home Missionary Committee 
Included in Report of Manitoba Presbytery, 1880 


TO GEN 





RAL ASSEMBLY 


It is a matter that concerns the mind of the Presbytery and 
which it believes should be dealt with by the Assembly, how the 
spread of the Gospel is to be made commensurate with the 
settling of the great plains of the North-West. The Presbytery is 
convinced that the development of the last decade cannot be 
taken in any sense as a guide for the next. Until two years ago 
no railway communication was enjoyed by the North-West and 
accordingly the immigration was kept in check by the difficul- 
ties of ingress to the country. The country only became known 
as a field for immigration at the beginning of the decade and 
until two or three years ago it had not been decided in the 
public mind whether Manitoba was a desirable region for a large 
population. Again, for nearly half the decade the country was 
ravaged by the locust and doubt thrown on its capabilities. 
Again it is the nature of immigration that it should increase in 
far more than a regular proportion. 

These considerations all present a serious problem for the 
church. Not only will it require an ever-increasing interest on 
the part of the church, and a consequent of liberality, to follow 
with the ordinances of religion her sons and her daughters as 
they seek new homes in the North-West but the Presbytery is of 
opinion that continuous efforts should be made by the church 
to keep the importance of our Canadian work and the just 
claims we have on several grounds for their assistance, before 
the eyes of the mother churches. 

When it is considered that in the Presbytery there are such 
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fields of labor as Cypress Hill, Turtle Mountain, Carrot River, 
Edmonton and Hay Lake, Fort Alexander and stations on Lake 
Winnipeg entirely unoccupied, when we see a number of fields 
as the Emerson group, Westbourne group and Rockwood group 
needing urgently to be divided; when there is heard the rum- 
bling of the ever-increasing approach of immigration; when the 
cry of earnest souls in new township after township asking for 
the Gospel is heard, can it be wondered at that most serious 
thoughts as to the possibilities and responsibilities should fill 
the minds of the members of the Presbytery? It will take more 
than every effort of the church to overtake the work. 
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APPENDIX E 
THE MANITOBA COLLEGE BUILDING 
(From The Manitoba College Journal of July, 1898) 


The College building, erected in 1881-1882, although quite 
adequate to the needs of the Institution at the time, had become 
altogether too small, both as regards the total amount of accom- 
modation and the average size of the classrooms. As soon as it was 
determined that an additional building should be erected, the 
chairman of the College Board, the Hon. Chief Justice Taylor and 
the architect, Mr. George Browne, paid a visit to several of the 
leading colleges in the North Western States in order that the ex- 
perience of the Board and staff might be supplemented by a 
knowledge of what other colleges had been doing, and from these 
joint sources of information the plan for the present compact and 
conveniently arranged establishment was evolved. 

The old building had been erected in boom times, when im- 
perfectly seasoned materials and hasty work were altogether too 
common, but it was found to be in much better condition than 
most of its contemporaries, although of course considerable re- 
pairs were needed and some rearrangement, especially of the 
stairways and the smaller rooms. The old building had been 
erected as part of a larger plan, and this together with the 
exigencies of a severe winter climate, making it advisable to 
have as few outerwalls as possible, determined the Board to join 
the new building directly to the old, and so run counter to what 
seems to be the fashion of the day in educational institutions, 
which is to have groups of not very large buildings arranged on a 
common campus. 

In the basement are found the dining room and kitchen, 
furnace room, lavatories and gymnasium — the latter not yet 
furnished but awaiting the generous attention of some donor 
who realizes how important physical training is to the right 
development of mind and morals. 

On the ground floor are six classrooms, the principal’s room, 
board room and waiting room. The large room serves for exam- 
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inations and for meetings of the College societies; it has the 
piano, and its rostrum has buoyantly sustained the youthful 
orator in many a flight of carefully premeditated eloquence. Its 
every-day use is for college prayers, which are here by no means 
the perfunctory or half attended exercise which one sometimes 
hears college prayers are alleged to be. 

A noticeable architectural feature of this floor is the spacious 
entrance hall upon which the south door opens. This might, 
without impropriety, be called a classroom too, for certainly 
what goes on in it among groups of carnest talkers typifies an 
important educational influence. Here are threshed out the 
questions of philosophy or of science which have been started 
in the classroom. 

On the first floor of the building are the convocation hall, the 
seventh classroom, the Library with its appurtenances of consul- 
ting room, reading room and vault for the preservation of 
records, the matron’s quarters and several students’ rooms. The 
second floor is given up entirely to rooms for the students. 

The convocation hall extends from front to back of the 
building and rises to a height of two stories. The feature that at 
once attracts the attention is the fine stained glass window over 
the platform in the west end. It symbolizes the connection of 
religion with education, a most appropriate subject for such a 
college, and both to the eye of a connoisseur and to that of a 
man who can simply say of a work of art that it pleases him, it 
is a thing of beauty. The window is given by the Principal of the 
College as a memorial of the late Mrs. King. 

‘The College residence has rooms of various sizes: some ac- 
commodate one, some two and a few, three, students each; the 
residence was filled to the limits of its capacity last winter and 
the comfortable rooms were highly appreciated by the occu- 
pants. The expense of furnishing more than half the students’ 
quarters was met by special contributions from friends of the 
College. Ladies in Winnipeg furnished nine rooms and congre- 
gations in towns outside the city provided for the furnishing of 
five. The Presbyterians among the city public school teachers 
furnished one, and the ladies belonging to the Central Gongre- 
gational Church furnished one. 
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The building is heated by steam, lit by electricity and ventila- 
ted by a system which gives entire satisfaction. The total cost of 
the addition and improvements has been about $44,000, of 
which about $35,000 has been subscribed and $18,000 paid. An 
effort will be made to have the whole amount subscribed and as 
much as possible of it paid before the expiry of the present 


year. 





APPENDIX F 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
Resolutions of the Committee on Union 


Adopted by the General Assembly, June 14, 1916 


That the Report of the Committee on Union be received. 


That in accordance with the recommendations of this 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
do now resolve to unite with the Methodist Church of 
Canada and the Congregational Churches of Canada to 
constitute “The United Church of Canada,” on the Basis 
of Union, as approved by the General Assembly of 1915 
and by the majority of the Presbyteries since consulted 
under the Barrier Act. 





That this de« 
Church of 
Canada. 


ion be formally announced to the Methodist 
‘anada and the Congregational Churches of 






That a Committee be appointed to carry out the policy of 
the Assembly, and to act in co-operation with Committees 
of the Methodist and Congregational Churches of Canada 
in obtaining the necessary legal advice and in taking such 
steps as may be deemed proper to prepare for making 
application to the Dominion and Provincial Legislatures 
for such legislation as may be necessary to secure the con- 
veyance of property to the United Church. That this Com- 
mittee report to the first Assembly following the end of 
the first year after the close of the war, and that, with the 
consent and authority of that Assembly, application be 
made for the legislation proposed at the following session 
of the Dominion Parliament and the Provincial Legis- 
latures. 
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That provision be made in the legislation to conserve the 
property rights of all congregations that may determine by 
a majority vote of the communicants not to enter the 
United Church. 


That the union be consummated as soon after the securing 
of legislation as the regular steps can be taken. 


That in the meantime Presbyteries be instructed to move 
along the lines authorized by the General Assembly in 
Edmonton in 1912 either by local unions or by withdrawal 
of one Church or the other where serious overlapping is 
taking place to the detriment of religion. 


‘That to the better furtherance of this end in each of the 
thirty-seven Presbyteries of Western Canada including the 
four Presbyteries of New Ontario, a Committee of three 
(one of whom shall be the Superintendent of the bounds) 
be appointed to meet a like number of the Methodist 
Church of Canada and one from the Congregational 
Church of Canada, where missions of that Church are 
found, and one from the Union churches where there are 
such within the bounds, to advance local union or co- 
operation of congregations or mission stations, such Joint 
Committee be authorized:* 





(a) To see that Union Churches are regularly visited. 


(b) To select from the literature of the Churches what 
may be suitable for their use and to urge its purchase. 


(c) To send delegates to promote liberality in these 
Union Churches toward missionary, charitable and 
patriotic objects. 


(4) To urge these Union Churches to take up collections 
for the various schemes of the Churches, to be divided 


proportionately between the Churches represented. 
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That the General Assembly continue to any minister in 
good standing in this Church who may accept the pas- 
torate of a Union or Co-operative Church the rights that he 
now enjoys in this Church, and that the Conference of the 
Methodist Church and the Congregational Union be asked 
to do the same. 


By @ subsequent resolution authority was given for the 


increase of the area and the enlargement of the Committee 
named in this clause. 
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APPENDIX G 


Tributes Offered on the Occasion of 
The Fifticth Anniversary of Andrew Baird’s Ordination 


FROM HIS ALMA MATER 


Emmanuel College 
75 Queen’s Park 
Toronto 5 


Principal’s Office September 28, 1931, 


Rev. John McKay, D.D., 
Manitoba College, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


My dear Principal McKay:— 


Ihave been greatly interested in hearing of Dr. Baird’s Jubilee 
Celebration, We, of Knox and the new Emmanuel, are proud to 
count Professor Baird one of our Alumni. A goodly number of 
the pioneer-ministers and teachers in the West are graduates of 
old Knox, and our Emmanuel College students by the score still 
serve every summer in the scattered settlements of the Prairie 
Provinces, But for length and quality of service, for steadiness 
of purpose, for complete identification with all the higher in- 
terests of our great west land, for unobstrusive greatness, Dr. 
Baird has been without a peer. 

fhough so fully identified with the West, he has always re- 
tained his interest in and loyalty to his Alma Mater as witnessed 
in the leadership he gave when our Winnipeg Alumni made their 
contribution toward the erection of the new buildings for Em- 
manuel College to take the place of those lost to us at the time 
of the Union. 
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Our love and reverence go out to Dr. Baird on this occasion. 
We rejoice in his continued health and strength and know that 
for him there will be light at eventide. 


Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) Alfred Gandier 


ILLUMINATED ADDRESS 


To the Very Reverend 
ANDREW BROWNING BAIRD 
B.A., B.D., D.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Church History 


MANITOBA COLLEGE 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Reverend Sir: 


On behalf of the United Church of Canada and a large circle 
of students and friends, we, the Senate and Board of Manitoba 
College, desire to extend to you our heartiest congratulations 
on the Fiftieth Anniversary of your ordination to the Ministry 
of your Master. 

To you has been granted to a unique degree the privilege, not 
only of associating with the heroic band of pioneers whose 
faith, fearlessness and devotion helped to mould aright the life 
of these Western plains but also in your various offices as Mis- 
sionary, Pastor, Professor and Principal, you have made contri- 
butions of which you and your family justly may feel proud 
and which are the ground of gratitude and thanksgiving to your 
colleagues and the many friends who love and revere you. 
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We gratefully recognize as a gift from our Heavenly Father, 
the notable physical, mental and spiritual endowments, which 
during half a century have enabled you to do work of enduring 
value. Your mission in Edmonton has grown into a powerful 
Church. Augustine Church in Winnipeg rejoices that its first 
pastor is still its beloved Clerk of Session. 

In Manitoba College you are still carrying forward the work 
begun by Dr. Black, Dr. Robertson, Dr. Bryce, Dr. Hart, Princi- 
pal King and Principal Patrick, while during the dark years of 
the war you wisely guided the destinies of the College and 
assisted the University to take a significant step forward. As 
Moderator of the General Assembly, you helped the cause of 
Church Union to such a degree that the Conference of Manitoba 
honored you by appointing you as their First President. 

Especially do we rejoice, that in spite of these activities, so 
varied and so arduous, your body still abides in strength, and we 
eamestly hope and pray that for years to come you may be 
spared to your beloved family and the friends, College, Univer- 
sity and Church, enriched so unstintingly by your counsels and 
labors. 


John MacKay (signed) 
Principal of Manitoba College 


J+HLG. Russell (signed) 
Chairman of the Board of Management 
of Manitoba College 


HH. Saunderson (signed) 
Secretary of the Board of Management 
of Manitoba College 


E,J. Thomas (signed) 
President of Alma Mater Society 
of Manitoba College 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
October 2nd, 1931. 


APPENDIX H 


FINAL TRIBUTES 


FROM HIS FELLOW MASONS, given on June 4, 1941 by the 
Grand Master, M.W., J.J. Henderson. 


On Sunday morning, September 22, 1940, M.W. Bro. Andrew 
Browning Baird, D.D., Grand Master of the Grand Lodge in 
1922 - 1923, was translated to the Grand Lodge Above. He 
lived within a few days of his 85th birthday. During his long 
life, he had the happiness that comes to those who serve their 
God and their fellow-man. His happy chuckle, his warm hand- 
clasp, his wise counsel, his sweet reasonableness, his valued 
friendship, and his uplifting influence will long be remembered 
within the Craft. He will be deeply missed by all who knew him. 


FROM THE PRESBYTERY OF WINNIPEG, given on Septem- 
ber 24, 1940. 


Like Bamabas, the good man of the New Testament, Andrew 
Baird was a true son of consolation. His benign, fatherly smile 
won the confidence not only of little children but of all in 
trouble. In sorrow, men and women turned to him for comfort 
as to a beloved parent, In doubt and perplexity his triumphant 
faith and sound judgment helped men to find sure footing once 
again. In the cure of sin-sick souls, his knowledge of our 
Heavenly Father’s forgiving love and regenerating power, made 
him a skilled physician. 

Not only in the memories of the generations of College stu- 
dents, who passed through his classes, but in those of the mem- 
bers of this Presbytery and Church, will long abide the influence 
of this truly good man, who did justly, loved mercy, and walked 
humbly before his God. 
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